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HE  tree  is  said  to  be  known  by  its  fruits ;  and 
judged  by  this  rule,  intoxicating  beverages  and 
drinking  customs  must  be  of  an  evil  nature. 
Under  their  influence  men  outrage  every  law,  human 
and  divine ;  and  therefore  experience  and  morality  give 
their  testimony  in  favour  of  Temperance. 

Medical  science  demonstrates  that  intoxicating  liquors 
act  as  poisons  on  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  that 
they  neither  warm  nor  nourish  the  body ;  and  therefore 
medical  science  gives  its  testimony  also  in  favour  of 
Temperance. 

Morality  and  science  are  thus  found  on  the  side  of 
Temperance  ;  but  what  does  the  Bible  say  ?  If  on  the 
side  of  morality  and  science,  it  must  also  be  on  the  side 
of  Temperance.  As  interpreted  by  many,  the  Bible 
appears  rather  unfavourable  to  temperance  than  other- 
wise J  therefore,  it  must  be  misunderstood  and  its  teach- 
ing misrepresented.  As  the  Word  of  God,  the  Bible 
must  ever  be  in  accord  with  science  and  morality ;  and 
if  fhey  are  found  on  our  side  on  the  temperance  question, 
so  must  the  Bible.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  should  be  vindicated, 
and  its  accordance  with  science  and  morality  established. 
This  is  the  task  we  have  set  before  us  in  the  following 
pages :  how  we  have  succeeded  we  leave  it  to  others 
to  judge. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  we  have  .endeavoured  to 
bring  the  Bible-wine  question  within  the  easy  com- 
prehension of  general  readers.     In  Part  I.  we  give  all 
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the  passages  where  the  word  wine  occurs  in  our  English 
Bibles,  and  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  in 
Italics,  or  English  letters ;  and  thus  the  ground  of  the 
whole  controversy  is  placed  before  the  reader. 

In  Part  II.  we  give  in  order  all  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  translated  wine,  with  the  definitions  of  the  best 
Lexicons  and  standard  works.  From  the  premises  thus 
laid  down  by  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  who  hav£  no 
connection  with  the  Temperance  movement,  we  draw 
the  arguments  and  conclusions.  We  have  designedly 
refrained  from  quoting  the  definitions  of  eminent 
scholars,  who  have  nobly  led  the  way  on  the  side  of 
Temperance,  in  order  that  the  authorities  might  not  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  bias. 

In  Part  III.  we  give  the  testimony  of  Pliny  and  other 
writers  of  the  highest  repute,  who  tell  us  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  Bible  times,  preserved  and  used  un- 
fermented  wine  as  a  beverage.  If  these  ancient  nations 
had  unfermented  wirie  in  Bible  times,  why  should  the 
Hebrews  not  have  unfermented  wine  in  Bible  lands  ? 
Moreover,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  missionaries  and 
travellers  to  prove,  that  in  Bible  lands  at  the  present  day, 
as  well  as  in  the  wne-growing  countries  of  Europe,  the 
unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  is  preserved,  and  used 
by  the  people  as  a  beverage. 

In  reviewing  the  works  of  opponents,  we  may  appear 
rather  severe  in  some  instances,  but  our  remarks  are 
intended  to  refer,  not  to  the  writers  personally,  but  to 
their  writings.  In  what  we  have  written,  we  have  no 
interest  to  serve,  apart  from  truth  itself;  and  we  commit 
the  fruit  of  our  labour  to  the  judgment  of  impartial 
readers. 
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PART   I. 

The  Testimoni|  af  $cvipinve. 

N  this  part  of  the  work,  under  the  heading 


of  the  sacred  books,  we  give  all  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  word  wi»e  occurs  in 
our  English  Bible.  The  Hebrew  words  for  wine 
and  strong  drink,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  given 
in  Italics,  with  their  Greek  equivalents  of  the 
Septuagint  enclosed  in  brackets.  The  Greek  words 
rendered  wine  in  the  New  Testament  are  also 
given  in  Italics.  By  this  means  the  mere  English 
reader  will  have  placed  before  him  the  several 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  for  wine,  as  they  occur 
in  the  original,  and  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  for  himself  with  reference  to  the  Bible  wine 
controversy. 

Genesis. 

9.  21.  And  he  drank  of  the  yayi/i  (oinos),  and  was 
drunken. 
2-4.  And  Noah  awoke  from  his yay/'n  (oinos),  and  knew 
what  his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him. 
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14.  18.  And  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  brought  forth 
bread  and  yayin  (oinos) :  and  he  was  priest 
of  the  most  high  God. 

19.  32.  Come,  and  let  us  make  our  father  drink  yayin 
(oinos). 
33.  And  they  made  their  father  drink  yayin  (oinos) 
that  night.     (Also  vers.  34  and  35.) 

27.  25.  And  he  said,  Bring  it  near  unto  me,  and  I  will 
eat  of  my  son's  venison,  that  my  soul  may  bless 
thee.  And  he  brought  it  near  unto  him,  and 
he  did  eat ;  and  he  brought  him  yayin  (oinos), 
and  he  drank. 
28.  Therefore  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of 
corn  and  tirosh  (oinos). 
37.  And  Isaac  answered  and  said  unto  Esau,  Behold, 
I  have  made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his  brethren 
have  I  given  to  him  for  servants;  and  with 
corn  and  tirosh  (oinos)  have  I  sustained  him  : 
and  what  shall  I  now  do  to  thee,  my  son  ? 

49.  11.  Binding  his   foal   unto  the   vine,  and   his  ass's 

colt   unto    the   choice  vine;    he  washed   his 

.         garments    in  yayin    (oinos),  and   his    clothes 

in  the  blood  of  grapes. 

12.  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  yayin  (oinos),  and 

his  teeth  white  with  milk. 

Exodus. 

29.  40,  And  with  the  one  lamb  a  tenth  deal  of  flour, 
mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of 
beaten  oil ;  and  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin 
oi yayin  (oinos)  for  a  drink-offering. 
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Leviticus. 

10.  9.  Do  not  drink  jva^/«  (oinos)  nor  shechar  (sikera), 
thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  v/hen  ye  go 
into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest 
ye  die  :  it  will  be  a  statute  for  ever  through- 
out your  generations. 

23.  13.  And  the  meat-offering  thereof  shall  be  two  tenth 
deals  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  an 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  for  a 
sweet  savour  :  and  the  drink-offering  there- 
of shall  be  oi  yayin  (oinos),  the  fourth  part 
of  an  hin. 

Numbers. 

6.  3.  He  shall  separate  himself  from  yayin  (oinos)  and 
shechar  (sikera),  and  shall  drink  no  chomets 
ol yayin  (oinos),  or  chomets  of  shechar  (sikera), 
neither  shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes, 
nor  eat  moist  grapes,  or  dried. 
4.  All  the  days  of  his  separation  shall  he  eat  no- 
thing that  is  made  of  the  yayin  (oinos)  vine, 
from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husks. 

6.  20.  And  the  priests  shall  wave  them  for  a  wave- 
offering  before  the  Lord;  this  is  holy  for 
the  priest,  with  the  wave  breast  and  heave 
shoulder ;  and  after  that  the  Nazarite  may 
drink  yayin  (oinos). 
15.  5.  And  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  oi  yayin  (oinos) 
for  a  drink-offering  shalt  thou  prepare  with  the 
burnt  offering  or  sacrifice  for  one  lamb. 
7.  And  for  a  drink  offering  thou  shalt  offer  the 
third  part  of  an  hin  of  yayin  (oinos)  for  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 
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15.  10.  And  thou  shalt  bring  for  a  drink  offering  half  an 
hin  of  yayin  (oinos)  for  an  offering  made  by 
fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

18.  12.  All  the  best  of  the  oil,  and  all  the  best  of  the 
tirosh  (oinos),  and  of  the  wheat,  the  first-fruits, 
of  them  which  they  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord, 
them  have  I  given  thee. 

28.  7.  And  the  drink  offering  thereof  shall  be  the  fourth 
part  of  an  hin  for  the  one  lamb  :  in  the  holy 
place  thou  shalt  cause  the  shechar  (sikera) 
to  be  poured  unto  the  Lord  for  a  drink 
offering. 
14.  And  their  drink  offerings  shall  be  half  an  hin  of 
yayin  (oinos)  unto  a  bullock,  and  the  third 
part  of  an  hin  unto  a  ram,  and  the  fourth  of 
an  hin  unto  a  lamb  :  this  is  the  burnt  offering 
of  every  month  throughout  the  months  of  the 
year 

Deuteronomy. 

7.  13.  And  the  fruit  of  thy  land,   thy  corn,  and  thy 

tirosh  (oinos),  and  thine  oil,  the  increase  of 

thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  in  the 

land  which  he  sware  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee. 

11.  14,  That  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  in  his 

due  season,  the  first  rain  and  the  latter  rain, 
that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  corn,  and  thy 
tirosh  (oinos),  and  thine  oil. 

12.  17.  Thou  mayest  not  eat  within  thy  gates  the  tithe 

of  thy  corn,  or  of  thy  tirosh  (oinos),  or  of  thy 
oil,  or  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds,  or  of  thy 
flock,  nor  any  of  thy  vows  which  thou  vowest, 
nor  thy  freev/ill  offerings,  or  heave  offerings 
of  thine  hand  ;  but  thou  must  eat  them  before 
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the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  choose. 

14.  23.  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in 
the  place  which  he  shall  choose  to  place  his 
name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  tiros /i 
(oinos),  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  firstlings  of 
thy  herds  and  of  thy  flocks ;  that  thou  mayest 
learn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  always. 
26.  And  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for  whatso- 
ever thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen,  or  for 
sheep,  or  for  yaj'in  (oinos),  or  for  shechar 
(sikera),  or  whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth  :  and 
thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and  thy  household. 

16.  13.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  tabernacles  seven 
days,  after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  corn, 
and  thy  yekeb  (lenos). 

18.  4.  The  firstfruit  also  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  tirosh 
(oinos),  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  first  of  the 
fleece  of  thy  sheep,  shalt  thou  give  him. 

28.  39.  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  and  dress  them,  but 

neither  drink  of  the  yayin  (oinos),  nor  gather 
the  grapes ;  for  the  worms  shall  eat  them. 
51.  And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  land,  until  thou  be  destroyed  : 
which  also  shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn, 
tirosh  (oinos),  or  oil,  or  the  increase  of  thy 
kine,  or  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  until  he  have 
destroyed  thee. 

29.  6.  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread,  neither  have  ye  drunk 

yayin   (oinos),    or  shechar  (sikera) :    that   ye 
might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
32.  14.  Butterofkine,  and  milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs, 
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and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats, 
with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat ;  and  thou 
didst  drink  the  blood  of  thegraper>^d;;«(?r(oinos). 
32.  33.  Their  yayin  (oinos)  is  the  poison  of  dragons, 
and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

38.  Which  did  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices,  and 
drank  the  yayin  (oinos)  of  their  drink  offerings, 
let  them  rise  up  and  help  you,  and  be  your 
protection. 

23.  Israel  shall  then  dwell  in  safety  alone :  the 
fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon  a  land  of  corn 
and  tirosh  (oinos) ;  also  his  heavens  shall  drop 
down  dew. 

Joshua. 
9.    4.  They  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if 
they   had   been   ambassadors,   and  took   old 
sacks  upon  their  asses,   and  bottles  of  yayin 
(oinos),  old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up. 

13.  And  these  bottles  of  yayiti  (oinos),  which  we 
filled  new ;  and,  behold,  they  be  rent :  and 
these  our  garments  and  our  shoes  are  become 
old  by  reason  of  the  very  long  journey. 

Judges. 
9.  13.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Shall  I  leave  my 
tirosh  (oinos),  which  cheereth  God  and  man, 
and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 
13.     4.  Now  therefore  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and  drink 
not  yayin   (oinos)    nor    shechar  (methusma), 
and  eat  not  any  unclean  thing. 
7.  But  he  said  unto  me.  Behold  thou  shalt  conceive 
and  bear   a   son ;   and   now  drink   no  yayin 
(oinos)   nor   shechar  (methusma),  neither  eat 
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any  unclean  thing:  for  the  child  shall  be  a 
Nazarite  unto  God, 

13.  14.  She  may  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  cometh  of  the 
vine  o{\!^&yayin  (oinos),  neither  let  her  drink 
yayin  (oinos)  or  shechar  (methusma),  nor  eat 
any  unclean  thing  :  all  that  I  commanded  let 
her  observe. 

19.  19.  Yet  there  is  both  straw  and  provender  for  our 
asses;  and  there  is  bread  and  yayin  (oinos) 
also  for  me,  and  for  thine  handmaid,  and  for 
the  young  man  which  is  with  thy  servants : 
there  is  no  want  of  any  thing. 

I  Samuel. 

1.  14.  And  Eli  said  unto  her.  How  long  wilt  thou  be 
drunken  ?  put  away  \\iy yayin  (oinos)  from  thee. 
15.  And  Hannah  answered  and  said,  No,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit :  I  have 
drunk  neither  yayin  (oinos)  nor  shechar  (me- 
thusma), but  have  poured  out  my  soul  before 
the  Lord. 
24.  And  when  she  had  weaned  him,  she  took  him 
up  with  her,  with  three  bullocks,  and  one 
ephah  of  flour,  and  a  bottle  of  yayin  (oinos), 
and  brought  him  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh. 

10.  3.  Then  shalt  thou  go  on  forward  from  thence, 
and  thou  shalt  come  to  the  plain  of  Tabor, 
and  there  shall  meet  thee  three  young  men  go- 
ing up  to  God  to  Bethel,  one  carrying  three  kids, 
and  another  carrying  three  loaves  of  bread, 
and  another  carrying  a  bottle  of  yayin  (oinos). 

16.  20.  And  Jesse  took  an  ass  laden  with  bread,  and  a 
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bottle  of  yayin  (oinos),  and  a  kid,  and  sent 
them  by  David  his  son  unto  Saul. 
25.  18.  Then  Abigail  made  haste,  and  took  two  hundred 
loaves,  and  two  bottles  of  yayin  (oinos),  and 
five  sheep  ready  dressed,  and  five  measures 
of  parched  corn,  and  one  hundred  clusters 
of  raisins. 
37.  But  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  when  the 
yayin  (oinos)  was  gone  out  of  Nabal,  and  his 
wife  had  told  him  these  things,  that  his  heart 
died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone. 

2  Samuel. 

6.  19.  And  he  dealt  among  all  the  people,  even  among 
the  whole  multitude  of  Israel,  as  well  to  the 
women  as  the  men,  to  every  one  a  cake  oi 
bread,  and  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and  an 
ashishah  (laganon). 

13.  28.  Now  Absalom  had  commanded  his  servants, 
saying,  Mark  ye  now  when  Ammon's  heart  is 
merry  with  yayin  (oinos),  and  when  I  say  unto 
you,  Smite  Ammon ;  then  kill  him,  fear  not : 
have  not  I  commanded  you  ? 

16.  1.  And  when  David  was  a  little  past  the  top  of  the 
hill,  behold  Ziba  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth 
met  him,  with  a  couple  of  asses  saddled,  and 
upon  them  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  and 
an  hundred  bunches  of  raisins,  and  an  hundred 
of  summer  fruits,  and  a  bottle  oiyayi?i  (oinos). 
2.  And  the  king  said  unto  Ziba,  What  meanest  thou 
by  these  ?  And  Ziba  said,  The  asses  be  for 
the  king's  household  to  ride  on ;  and  the  bread 
and  summer  fruit  for  the  young  men  to  eat. 
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and  the  yayin  (oinos),  that  such  as  be  faint  in 
the  wilderness  may  drinL       , 

2  Kings. 

18.  32.  Until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a  land  like 
your  own  land,  a  land  of  corn  and  tirosh 
(oinos),  a  land  of  bread  and  vmeyards,  a  land 
of  oil  olive  and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live, 
and  not  die. 

1  Chronicles. 

9.  29.  Some  of  them  also  were  appointed  to  oversee 
the  vessels,  and  all  the  instruments  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  fine  flour,  and  the  yaym 
(oinos),  and  the  oil,  and  the  frankincense, 
and  the  spices. 

12.  40.  Moreover  they  that  were  nigh  them,  even  unto 
Issachar  and  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  brought 
bread  on  asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on  mules, 
and  on  oxen,  and  meat,  meal,  cakes  of  figs, 
and  bunches  of  raisins,  and  yayin  (oinos),  and 
oil,  and  oxen,  and  sheep  abundantly  :  for  there 
was  joy  in  Israel, 

16.  3.  And  he  dealt  to  every  one  of  Israel,  both  man 
and  woman,  to  every  one  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and  an  ashishah 
(amoriten). 

27.  27.  And  over  the  vineyards  was  Shimei  the  Ramath- 
ite  ;  over  the  increase  of  the  vineyards  for  the 
yayin  (oinos)  cellars  was  Zabdi  the  Shiphmite. 

2  Chronicles. 

2.  10.  And,  behold,  I  will  give  unto  thy  servants,  the 
hewers  that    cut    timbers,   twenty    thousand 
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measures  of  beaten  wheat,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand measures  of  barley,  and  twenty  thousand 
baths  of  yayin  (oinos),  and  twenty  thousand 
baths  of  oil 
2.  15.  Now  therefore  the  wheat,  and  the  barley,  the 
oil,  and  the  yayin  (oinos),  which  my  lord  hath 
spoken  of,  let  him  send  unto  his  servants, 
11.  11.  And  he  fortified  the  strong  holds,  and  put  cajv 
tains  in  them,  and  store  of  victuals,  and  of 
oil  and  of  yayin  (oinos). 

31.  5.  And  as  soon  as  the  commandment  came  abroad, 

the  children  of  Israel  brought  in  abundance 
the  firstfruits  of  corn,  tirosh  (oinos),  and  oil, 
and  honey,  and  of  all  the  increase  of  the  field  ; 
and  of  the  tithe  of  all  things  brought  they  in 
abundantly. 

32.  28.  Storehouses  also  for  the  increase  of  corn,  and 

tirosh  (oinos),  and  oil;  and  stalls  for  all 
manner  of  beasts,  and  cotes  for  flocks. 

Ezra. 

6.  9.  And  that  which  they  have  need  of,  both  young 

bullocks,  and  rams,  and  lambs,  for  the  burnt 
offerings  of  the  God  of  heaven,  wheat,  salt, 
chamar  (oinos),  and  oil,  according  to  the 
appointments  of  the  priests  which  are  at 
Jerusalem,  let  it  be  given  them. 

7.  22.  Unto  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  to  an 

hundred  measures  of  wheat,  and  to  an  hundred 
baths  of  chamar  (oinos),  and  to  an  hundred 
baths  of  oil,  and  salt  without  prescribing  how 
much. 

Nehemiah. 
2.    1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  month  Nisan,  in  the 
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twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king,  that 
yayin  (oinos)  was  before  him  :  and  I  took  up 
the  yayin  (oinos),  and  gave  it  unto  the  king. 
5.  11.  Restore,  I  pray  you,  to  them,  even  this  day, 
their  lands,  their  vineyards,  their  oliveyards, 
and  their  houses,  also  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  money,  and  of  the  com,  the  tirosh  (oinos), 
and  the  oil,  that  ye  exact  of  them. 

15.  But  the  former  governors  that  had  been  before 
me  were  chargeable  unto  the  people,  and  had 
taken  of  them  bread  and  yayin  (oinos),  besides 
forty  shekels  of  silver ;  yea,  even  their  servants 
bare  rule  over  the  people :  but  so  did  not  [, 
because  of  the  fear  of  God. 

18.  Now  that  which  was  prepared  for  me  daily  was 
one  ox  and  six  choice  sheep  ;  also  fowls  were 
prepared  for  me,  and  once  in  ten  days  store 
of  all  sorts  oi yayin  (oinos). 
10.  37.  And  that  we  should  bring  the  firstfruits  of  our 
dough,  and  our  offerings,  and  the  fruit  of  all 
manner  of  trees ;  of  tirosh  (oinos)  and  of  oil, 
unto  the  priest,  to  the  chambers  of  the  house 
of  our  God. 

39.  For  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of 
Levi  shall  bring  the  offering  of  com,  of  the 
tirosh  (oinos),  and  the  oil,  unto  the  chambers, 
where  are  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  priests  that  minister,  and  the  porters,  and 
the  singers. 
13.  5.  And  he  had  prepared  for  him  a  great  chamber, 
where  aforetime  they  laid  them  eat  offerings, 
the  frankincense,  and  the  vessels,  and  the 
tithes  of  the  corn,  the  tirosh  (oinos),  and  the 
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oil,  which  was  commanded  to  be  given  to  the 
Levites,  and  the  singers,  and  the  porters,  and 
the  offerings  of  the  priests. 
13.  12.  Then  brought  all  Judah  the  tithes  of  the  corn, 
and  the  ttrosh  (oinos)  and  the  oil  unto  the 
treasuries. 
15.  In  those  days  I  saw  in  Judah  some  treading 
winepresses  on  the  sabbath,  and  bringing  in 
sheaves,  and  lading  asses ;  as  dihoyayin  (oinos), 
grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  burdens, 
which  they  brought  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
sabbath  day. 

Esther. 

1.  7.  And  they  gave  them  drink  in  vessels  of  gold, 
the  vessels  being  diverse  one  from  another, 
and  royal  yayin  (oinos)  in  abundance,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  king. 
10.  On  the  seventh  day,  when  the  heart  of  the  king 
was  merry  with  yayin  (....)  he  commanded 
Mehuman,  etc. 

5.  6.  And  the  king  said  unto  Esther  at  the  banquet 
oi yayin  (....),  What  is  thy  petition  :  and  it 
shall  be  granted  thee? 

7.  2.  And  the  king  said  again  unto  Esther,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  banquet  of  yayin  (....), 
What  is  thy  petition,  queen  Esther  ? 

7.  And  the  king  arising  from  the  banquet  oi  yayin 

(....)  in  his  wrath  went  into  the  palace  garden. 

8.  Then  the  king  returned  out  of  the  palace  garden 

into  the  place  of  the  banquet  oi  yayin  (....). 
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Job. 

1.  13.  And  there  was  a  day  when  his  sons  and  daughters 
were  eating  and  drinking  j'«j///z  (oinos)  in  their 
eldest  brother's  house. 
18.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also  an- 
other, and  said,  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
were  eating  and  drinking  yayin  (....)  in  their 
eldest  brother's  house. 
32.  19.  Behold,  my  belly  is  as  yayin  (gleukos)  which 
hath  no  vent;  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new 
bottles. 

Psalms. 

4.    7.  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my  heart,  more  than 

in  the  time  that  their  corn  and  their  tirosh 

(oinos)  increased. 
60.    3.  Thou  hast  showed  thy  people  hard  things ;  thou 

hast  made  us  to  drink  of  the  yayin  (oinos)  of 

astonishment.  • 
69.  1 2,  They  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak  against  me  ;  and 

I  was   the   song  of  the   drinkers  of  shechar 

(oinos). 
75.    8.  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and 

the  yayin  (oinos)  is  c/iamar  ;  it  is  full  of  mesech 

(kerasma),  and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same, 

but   the    sheviarim   (trugias)    thereof  all   the 

wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out  and 

drink  them. 
78.  65.  Then  the  Lord  awaked  as  one  out  of  sleep,  and 

like  a  mighty  man  that  shouteth  by  reason  of 

yayin  (oinos). 
104.  15.  And  yayin  (oinos)  that  maketh  glad  the  heart 
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of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine,  and 
bread  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart. 


Proverbs. 

3.  9,  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with 

the  firstfruits  of  all  thine  increase ;  so  shall 
thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy 
presses  shall  burst  out  with  tirosh  (oinos). 

4.  17.  For  they  eat  the  bread  of  wickedness,  and  drink 

the  yayin  (oinos)  of  violence. 
9.    2.  Wisdom  hath  killed  her  beasts ;  she  hath  mva- 
gledherjKa_y/«  (oinos) ;  she  hath  also  furnished 
her  table. 
5.  Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  yayin 
(oinos)  which  I  have  mingled. 

20.  1.  The  yayin  (oinos)  is  a  mocker,  shechar  (methe) 

is  raging;  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby 
is  not  wise. 

21.  17.  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man ;  he 

that  loveth  yayin  (oinos)  and  oil  shall  not  be 
rich. 
23.  20.  Be  not  among  yayin  (oinos)  bibbers ;  among 
riotous  eaters  of  flesh ;  for  the  drunkard  and 
the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty ;  and  drow- 
siness shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags. 

29.  Who  hath  woe?   who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath 

contentions?  who  hath  babblings?  who  hath 
wounds  without  cause?  who  hath  redness  of 
eyes? 

30.  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  yayin  (oinos) ;  they 

that  go  to  seek  mesech  (....). 

31.  Look  thou  not  upon  the  yayin  (oinos)  when  it  is 
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red,  when  it  giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup,  when 

it  moveth  itself  aright. 
23.  32.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth 

like  an  adder. 
31.    4,  It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings 

to  drink  yayin  (oinos),  nor  for  princes  shechar 

6.  Give  shechar  (methe)  unto  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish,  and  yayin  (oinos)  unto  those  that  be 
heavy  of  heart. 

Ecclesiastes. 
2.    3.  I  sought  in  mine  heart  to  give  myself  unto  yayin 
(oinos),    yet    acquainting    mine    heart    with 
wisdom. 
9.    7.  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink 
thy  yayin  (oinos)  with  a  merry  heart ;  for  God 
now  accepteth  thy  works. 
10.  19.  A  feast  is  made  for  laughter,  and  yayin  (oinos) 
maketh    merry ;    but    money    answereth    all 
things. 

Canticles. 

1.  2.  For  thy  love  is  better  than  j<y/«  (oinos). 

4.  We  will  remember  thy  love  more  than  yayin 

(oinos). 

2.  4.  He  brought  me  to  the  house  oi yayin  (oinos),  and 

his  banner  over  me  was  love. 

5.  Stay  me  with  ashishah  (muron),  comfort  me  with 

apples. 

4.  10,  How  much  better  is  thy  love  ^2ca.  yayin  (oinos). 

5.  1.  I  have  drunk  my  yayin  with  my  milk;  eat,  O 

friends ;    drink,     yea,    drink    abundantly,    O 
beloved. 
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7.  9.  And  the  roof  of  thy  mouth  like  the  best  yayin 

(oinos)  for  my  beloved. 

8.  2.   I  would  cause  thee   to   drink  of  spiced  yayin 

(oinos)  of  the  a/isis  (nama)  of  my  pomegranate. 

Isaiah. 

1.  22.  Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  sode  (oinos)  mixed 
with  water. 

5.  11.  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning, 
that  they  may  follow  shechar  (sikera),  and  con- 
tinue until  night,  tiWyayin  (oinos)  inflame  them. 
12,  And  the  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and 
the  pipe,  and  the  yayin  (oinos),  are  in  their 
feasts,  but  they  regard  not  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of  His 
hands. 
22.  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  ^xmV  yayin 
(oinos)  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  shechar 
(sikera). 

16.  10,  And  gladness  is  taken  away,  and  joy  out  of  the 
plentiful  field ;  and  in  the  vineyards  there 
shall  be  no  singing,  neither  shall  there  be 
shouting  ;  the  traders  shall  tread  out  no  yayin 
(oinos)  in  their  presses. 

22.  13.  And  behold  joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen,  and 
killing  sheep,  eating  flesh,  and  drinking  _y^_)'/« 
(oinos) ;  let  us  eat  and  drink ;  for  to-morrow 
we  die. 

24.    7.  The  tirosh  (oinos)  mourneth,  the  vine  languisheth, 
all  the  merry-hearted  do  sigh. 
9.  They  shall  not  drink  7«^/«  (oinos)  \vith  a  song  ; 
shechar  (sikera)  shall  be  bitter  to  them  that 
drink  it. 
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24.  11.  There  is  a  crying  iox  yayin  (oinos)  in  the  streets ; 

all  joy  is  darkened,  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone. 

25.  G.  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  Hosts 

make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things, 
a  feast  of  sheinariin  ( .  .  .  . ),  of  fat  things  full 
of  marrow,  of  shemarim  ( )  well  refined. 

27.  2.  In  that  day  sing  ye   unto   her,   a  vineyard  of 

chemer  (kalos). 

28.  1.  Woe  unto  the  crown  of  pride,  the  drunkards  of 

Ephraim,  whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading 
flower,  which  are  upon  the  head  of  the  fat 
valleys  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  yayin 
(oinos). 
7.  But  they  also  have  erred  through  yayin  (oinos) 
and  through  shechar  (sikera)  are  gone  out  of 
the  way ;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have 
erred  through  shechar  (sikera),  they  are 
swallowed  up  with  yayin  (oinos),  they  are 
out  of  the  way  through  shechar  (methe),  they 
err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment. 

29.  9.  They  are  drunken,  but  not  with  yayin  (oinos) ; 

they  stagger,  but  not  with  shechar  (sikera). 

36.  16.  Hearken  not  to  Hezekiah  ;  for  thus    saith  the 

king  of  Assyria,  Make  an  agreement  with  me 
by  a  present,  and  come  out  to  me  :  and  eat 
ye  every  one  of  his  vine,  and  every  one  of  his 
fig-tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  of  the  waters 
of  his  own  cistern. 
17.  Until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a  land  like 
your  own,  a  land  of  corn  and  tirosh  (oinos),  a 
land  of  bread  and  vineyards. 

37.  30.  In  the  third  year  sow  ye,  and  reap,  and  plant 

vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof. 
c 
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49.  26.  And  I  will  feed  them  that  oppress  you  with  their 
own  flesh ;  and  they  shall  be  drunken  with 
their  own  blood,  as  with  ahsis  (oinos). 

51.  21.  Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  afflicted  and 
drunken,  but  not  with  yayin  (oinos). 

55.  1.   Ho,  every  one  that    thirsteth,  come  ye    to  the 

waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money  ;  come  ye, 
buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  yayin  (oinos) 
and  milk,  without  money,  and  without  price. 

56.  12.  Come  ye,  say  they,    I  will    fetch  yayin  (oinos), 

and  we  will  fill  ourselves  with  shechar  ( . .  . .  ), 
and  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much 
more  abundant. 

62.  8.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  His  right  hand,  and 
by  the  arm  of  His  strength.  Surely  I  will  no 
more  give  thy  corn  to  be  meat  for  thine 
enemies ;  and  the  sons  of  the  stranger  shall 
not  drink  thy  tirosh  (oinos)  for  which  thou 
hast  laboured. 

65.  8.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  As  the  tirosh  (rhox)  is 
found  in  the  cluster,  and  one  saith,  Destroy 
it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it ;  so  will  I  do  for 
my  servants'  sake,  that  I  may  not  destroy 
them  all. 
11.  But  ye  are  they  that  forsake  the  Lord,  that  forget 
My  holy  mountain,  that  prepare  a  table  for 
that  troop  and  that  furnish  the  meseck  (kerasma) 
unto  that  number. 

Jeremiah. 

13.  12.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Every  bottle 
shall  be  filled  with  yayin  (oinos) :  and  they 
shall   say    unto   thee,    Do    we  not    certainly 
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know  that  every  bottle  shall  be  filled  with 
yayin  (oinos)? 

23.  9.  Mine  heart  within  me  is  broken  because  of  the 
prophets ;  all  my  bones  shake ;  I  am  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  like  a  man  whom  yayin 
(oinos)  hath  overcome,  because  of  the  Lord, 
and  because  of  the  words  of  His  holiness. 

25.  15.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  unto  me  ; 
Take  the  yayin  (oinos)  cup  of  his  fury  at  My 
hand,  and  cause  all  the  nations  to  whom  I  send 
thee  to  drink  it. 

3L  12.  Therefore  they  shall  come  and  sing  in  the  height 
of  Zion,  and  shall  flow  together  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord,  for  wheat  and  for  tirosh 
(oinos),  and  for  oil,  and  for  the  young  of  the 
flock,  and  of  the  herd :  and  their  soul  shall 
be  as  a  watered  garden  ;  and  they  shall  not 
sorrow  any  more  at  all. 

35.  2.  Go  unto  the  house  of  the  Rechabites,  and  speak 
unto  them,  and  bring  them  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers,  and  give 
\}s\Q.xx\  yayin  (oinos)  to  drink. 

5.  And  I  set  before  the  sons  of  the  house  of  the 

Rechabites  pots  full  oi yayin  (oinos),  and  cups, 
and  I  said  unto  them,  Drink  y^  yayin  (oinos). 

6.  But  they  said.  We  will  drink  no  yayin  (oinos)  ; 

for  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  our  father 
commanded  us,  saying.  Ye  shall  drink  no  yayin 
(oinos),  neither  ye,  nor  your  sons  for  ever. 
8.  Thus  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab  the 
son  of  Rechab  our  father  in  all  that  he  hath 
charged  us,  to  drink  no  yayin  (oinos)  all  our 
days,  our  wives,  our  sons,  nor  our  daughters. 
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35.  14.  The  words  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab, 
that  he  commanded  his  sons  not  to  drink 
yayin  (oinos)  are  performed ;  for  unto  this 
day  they  drink  none,  but  obey  their  father's 
commandment. 

40.  10.  As  for  me,  behold,  I  will  dwell  at  Mizpah,  to 
serve  the  Chaldeans,  which  will  come  unto 
us :  but  ye,  gather  ye  yaytn  (oinos),  and  sum- 
mer fruits,  and  oil,  and  put  them  in  your 
vessels,  and  dwell  in  your  cities  that  ye  have 
taken. 
12.  Even  all  the  Jews  returned  out  of  all  places, 
whither  they  were  driven,  and  came  to  the 
land  of  Judah,  to  Gedaliah,  unto  Mizpah,  and 
gathered  _>'«>'/«  (oinos)  and  summer  fruits  very 
much. 

48.  11.  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth,  and 
hath  settled  upon  his  shemarin  (....),  and 
hath  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
neither  hath  he  gone  into  captivity. 
33.  And  joy  and  gladness  is  taken  away  from  the 
plentiful  field,  and  from  the  land  of  Moab, 
and  I  have  caused  joj'/^  (oinos)  to  fail  from 
the  winepresses  ;  none  shall  tread  with  shout- 
ing ;  their  shouting  shall  be  no  shouting. 

51.  7.  Babylon  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in  the  Lord's 
hand,  that  made  all  the  earth  drunken ;  the 
nations  have  drunk  of  her  yayin  (oinos), 
therefore  the  nations  are  mad. 

Lamentations. 

2.  12.  They  say  to   their   mother,  Where  is  com  and 
yayin     (oinos)?      When     they    swooned    as 
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wounded  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  when  their 
soul  was  poured  out  into  their  mother's  bosom. 

Ezekiel. 

27.  18.  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of 
the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  the  multitude  of 
all  thy  riches  ;  in  the  jajin  (oinos)  of  Helbon 
and  white  wool. 

44.  21.  Neither  shall  any  priest  drink  jajin  (oinos)  when 
they  enter  into  the  inner  court. 

Daniel. 

1.  5.  And  the  king  appointed  them  a  daily  provision 
of  the  king's  meat,  and  of  the  yayin  (oinos) 
which  he  drank  :  so  nourishing  them  three 
years,  that  at  the  end  thereof  they  might  stand 
before  the  king. 
8.  But  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart  that  he  would 
not  defile  himself  with  the  portion  of  the 
king's  meat,  nor  with  the  yayin  (oinos)  which  he 
drank  :  therefore  he  requested  of  the  prince  of 
the  eunuchs  that  he  might  not  defile  himself. 
IG.  Thus  Melzar  took  away  the  portion  of  their  meat, 
and  the  yayin  (oinos)  that  they  should  drink, 
and  gave  them  pulse. 

5.  1.  Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a 
thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  chamra  (oinos) 
before  the  thousand. 
2.  Belshazzar,  while  he  tasted  the  chamra  (oinos), 
commanded  to  bring  the  golden  and  silver 
vessels,  which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  that  the  king,  and  his  princes,  his 
wives,  and  his  concubines,  might  drink  therein. 
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5.  4.  They  drank  chamra  (oinos),  and  praised  the  gods 
of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of 
wood,  and  of  stone. 
23.  And  they  have  brought  the  vessels  of  his  house 
before  thee,  and  thou,  and  thy  lords,  thy  wives, 
and  thy  concubines  have  drunk  chamra  (oinos) 
in  them. 
10.  3.  I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came  flesh 
nor  yayin  (oinos)  into  my  mouth,  neither  did 
I  anoint  myself  at  all,  till  three  whole  weeks 
were  fulfilled. 

Hosea. 

2.  8.  For  she  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  corn,  and 

tirosh  (oinos),  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her 
silver  and  gold,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal. 
9.  Therefore  will  I  return,  and  take  away  my  corn 
in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  tirosh  (oinos)  in 
the  season  thereof,  and  recover  my  wool,  and 
my  flax  given  to  cover  her  nakedness. 
22.  And  the  earth  shall  hear  the  corn,  and  the  tirosh 
(oinos),  and  the  oil,  and  they  shall  hear  Jezrcel. 

3.  1.  The  children  of  Israel,  who  look  to  other  gods, 

and  love  ashishah  inab  (pemmata  meta  sta- 
phidos). 

4.  11.  Whoredom  and  yayin  (oinos)  and  tirosh  (meth- 

usma)  take  away  the  heart. 
18.  Their  sobe  (  . .  .  .  )  is  sour  :  they  have  committed 
whoredom  continually :  her  rulers  with  shame 
do  love. 
7.  5.  In  the  day  of  our  king  the  princes  have  made 
him  sick  with  bottles  of  yayin  (oinos),  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  scorners. 
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7.  14.  And  they  have  not  cried  unto  me  with  their 
hearts,  when  they  have  howled  upon  their 
beds  :  they  assemble  themselves  for  corn  and 
tirosh  (oinos),  and  they  rebel  against  me. 

9.  2.  The  floor  and  the  winepress  shall  not  feed  them, 
and  the  tirosh  (oinos)  shall  fail  in  her. 
4.  They  shall  not  offer  yayin  (oinos)  offerings  to 
the  Lord,  neither  shall  they  be  pleasing  unto 
him. 
14.  7.  They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return  ; 
they  shall  revive  as  the  corn,  and  grow  as  the 
vine :  the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  yayin 
(oinos)  of  Lebanon. 

Joel. 

1.  5.  Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep;  and  howl,  all 

ye  drinkers  oi  yayin  (oinos),  because  of  the 
ahsis  (....);  for  it  is  cut  off  from  your  mouth. 
10.  The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  mourneth ;  for  the 
corn  is  wasted  :  the  tirosh  (oinos)  is  dried  up, 
the  oil  languisheth. 

2.  19.  Yea,  the   Lord  will   answer   and   say   unto   his 

people.  Behold,  I  will  send  you  corn,  and 
tirosh  (oinos),  and  oil,  and  ye  shall  be  satisfied 
therewith ;  and  I  will  no  more  make  you  a 
reproach  among  the  heathen. 
24.  And  the  floors  shall  be  full  of  wheat,  and  the 
fats  shall  overflow  with  tirosh  (oinos)  and  oil. 

3.  3.  And  they  have   cast  lots  for  my  people ;   and 

have  given  a  boy  for  an  harlot,  and  sold  a  girl 
iox yayin  (oinos)  that  they  might  drink. 
18.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the 
mountains  shall  drop  down  ahsis  (glukasmon), 
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and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk,  and  all  the 
rivers  of  Judah  shall  flow  with  water,  and  a 
fountain  shall  come  forth  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim. 

Amos. 

2.  8.  And  they  lay  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid 
to  pledge  by  every  altar,  and  they  drink  the 
yayin  (oinos)  of  the  condemned  in  the  house 
of  their  god. 
12.  But  ye  gave  the  Nazarite  yayin  (oinos)  to  drink ; 
and  commanded  the  prophets,  saying,  Prophesy 
not. 

5.  11.  Ye  have  planted  pleasant  vineyards,  but  ye  shall 

not  drink  yayin  (oinos)  of  them. 

6.  6.  That  drink  yayin   (oinos)  in  bowls,  and  anoint 

themselves  with  the  chief  ointments  :  but  they 
are  not  grieved  for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph. 
9.  13.  And  the  mountains  shall  drop  ff/zivlr  (glukasmon), 
and  all  the  hills  shall  melt. 
1-4.  And  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the 
yayin  (oinos)  thereof;  they  shall  make  gardens 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 

Micah. 

2.  11.  If  a  man  walking  in  the  spirit  and  falsehood  do 
lie,  saying,  I  will  prophesy  unto  thee  of  yayin 
(oinos)  and  shechar  (methusma) ;  he  will  even 
be  the  prophet  of  this  people. 

6.  15.  Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou  shalt  not  reap;  thou 
shalt  tread  the  olives,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint 
thee  with  the  oil ;  and  tirosh  (oinos),  but  shalt 
not  drink  yayin  (oinos). 
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Nahum. 
1.10,  For  while  they  be  folden  together  as  thorns,  and 
as   their  sobe  (....),  the   drunken   shall   be 
consumed  as  stubble  fully  dry. 

Habakkuk. 
2.  5.  Yea,  also,  because  he  transgresseth  by  yayin 
(oinos),  he  is  a  proud  man,  neither  keepeth 
at  home,  who  enlargeth  his  desire  as  hell,  and 
is  as  death,  and  cannot  be  satisfied,  but 
gathereth  unto  him  all  nations,  and  heapeth 
unto  him  all  people. 

Zephaniah. 
1.  12.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  I  will 
search  Jerusalem  with  candles,  and  punish  the 
men  that  are  settled  upon  their  shemarim 
(phulagmata) :  that  say  in  their  hearts,  The 
Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  He  do  evil. 
13.  Therefore  their  goods  shall  become  a  booty,  and 
their  houses  a  desolation  :  they  shall  also  build 
houses,  but  not  inhabit  them,  and  they  shall 
plant  vineyards,  but  not  drink  the  j«j7>2  (oinos) 
thereof. 

Haggai. 

1.  11.  And  I  called  for  a  drought  upon  the  land,  and 

upon  the  mountains,  and  upon  the  corn,  and 
upon  the  tirosh  (oinos),  and  upon  the  oil,  and 
upon  that  which  the  ground  bringeth,  and 
upon  men,  and  upon  cattle,  and  upon  all  the 
labours  of  the  hands. 

2.  12.   If  one  bear  holy  flesh  in  the  skirt  of  his  garments, 

and  with  his  skirt  do  touch  bread,  or  pottage. 
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or  yayin  (oinos),  or  oil,  or  any  meat,  shall  it  be 
holy  ?  And  the  priest  answered  and  said,  No. 

Zechariah. 

9.  15.  And   they   shall   drink,    and   make   a   noise   as 
through  yayin  (oinos) ;  and  they  shall  be  filled 
like  bowls,  and  as  the  corners  of  the  altars. 
17.  Corn  shall  make  the  young  men  cheerful,  and 
.  tirosh  (oinos)  the  maids. 

10.  7.  And  they  of  Ephraim  shall  be  like  a  mighty  man, 
and  their  hearts  shall  rejoice  as  through  yayin 
(oinos) :  yea,  their  children  shall  see  it,  and 
be  glad ;  their  heart  shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 


Matthew. 

9.  17.  Neither  do  men  put  new  oinos  into  old  bottles : 
else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  oinos  runneth 
out,  and  the  bottles  perish  :  but  they  put  new 
oinos  into  new  bottles  and  both  are  preserved. 
11.  19.  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and 
they  say.  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  an 
<7/«^j-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 

Mark. 

2.  22.  And  no  man  putteth  new  oinos  into  old  bottles  : 
else  the  new  oinos  burst  the  bottles,  and  the 
oinos  is  spilled,  and  the  bottles  will  be  marred  : 
but  new  oinos  must  be  put  into  new  bottles. 
15.  23,  And  they  gave  Him  to  drink  oi7Ws  mingled  with 
myrrh  :  but  He  received  it  not. 
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Luke. 

1.  15.  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 

and  shall  drink  neither  oinos  nor  sikera. 
5.  37.  And  no  man  putteth  new  oi/ios  into  old  bottles ; 
else  the  new  oinos  will  burst  the  bottles,  and 
be  spilled,  and  the  bottles  perish. 

38.  But  new  oinos  must  be  put  into  new  bottles  ;  and 

both  are  preserved. 

39.  No  man  also  having  drunk  the  old  straightway 

desireth  new ;  for  he  saith.  The  old  is  better. 

7.  33.  For  John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  bread 

nor  drinking  oinos  ;  and  ye  say,  He  hath  a  devil. 

34:.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drinking ; 

and  ye  say.  Behold  a  gluttonous  man,  and  an 

oinos-hihher,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 

10.  34.  And  went  to  him,   and  bound  up  his  wounds, 

pouring  in  oil  and  oinos,  and  set  him  on  his 

own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and 

took  care  of  him. 

John. 

2.  3.  And  when  they  wanted  ^/«^^,  the  mother  of  Jesus 

said  unto  Him,  They  have  no  oinos. 
9.  When  the  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  water 
that  was  made  oinos,  and  knew  not  whence  it 
was :  but  the  servants  which  drew  the  water 
knew;  the  governor  of  the  feast  called  the 
bridegroom, 
10.  And  saith  unto  him,  Everyman  at  the  beginning 
doth  set  forth  good  oinos;  and  when  men 
have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse  ;  but 
thou  hast  kept  the  good  oinos  until  now. 
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4.  46.  So  Jesus  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,  where 

He  made  the  water  oinos. 

Acts. 

2.  13.  Others   mocking   said,  These   men  are  full   of 

gleukos. 

Romans. 
14.  21.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  oinos^ 
nor  any  thing  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth, 
or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak. 

Ephesians. 

5,  18.  And  be  not  drunk  with  oinos,  wherein  is  excess; 

but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit. 

I  Timothy. 

3.  3.  Not  given   to   oinos,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of 

filthy  lucre;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not 
covetous. 
8.  Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave,  not  double- 
tongued,  not  given  to  much  oinos^  not  greedy 
of  filthy  lucre. 
5.  23.  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  oinos  for 
thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  infirmities. 

Titus. 

1.  7.  For  the  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward 

of  God ;  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  not 
given  to  oinos,  no  striker,  not  given  to  filthy 
lucre. 

2.  3.  The  aged  women  likewise,  that  they  be  in  be- 

haviour as  becometh  holiness,  not  false  accusers, 
not  given  to  much  oinos,  teachers  of  good 
things. 
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I  Peter. 

4.  3.  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to 
have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when 
we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of 
oinos,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable 
idolatries. 

Revelation. 
6.    6.  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  four 
beasts  say,  A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny, 
and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny ; 
and  see  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and  the  oinos. 
1-i.    8.  And  there  followed  another  angel,  saying,  Baby- 
lon is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city,  because 
she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  oinos  of  the 
wrath  of  her  fornication. 
10.  The  same  shall  drink  of  the  oinos  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture 
into  the  cup  of  His  indignation. 

16.  19.  And  the  great  city  was  divided  into  three  parts, 

and  the  cities  of  the  nations  fell :  and  great 
Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  God, 
to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of  the  oinos  of  the 
fierceness  of  His  wrath. 

17.  2.  With  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  com- 

mitted fornication,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  have  been  made  drunk  with  the  oinos 
of  her  fornication. 

18.  3.  For  all  nations  have  drunk  of  the  oinos  of  the 

wrath  of  her  fornication,  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  committed  fornication  with  her, 
and  the  merchants  of  the  earth  are  waxed  rich 
through  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies. 
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18.  13.  And  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  ointments,  and 

frankincense,  and  oinos,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour, 
and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep,  and  horses, 
and  chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls  of  men. 

19.  15.  And  out  of  His  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that 

with  it  He  should  smite  the  nations  :  and  He 
shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  and  He 
treadeth  the  press  of  the  oinos  of  the  fierceness 
of  the  wrath  of  God. 


PART    II. 

€ntml  €m\imtim  d  SStorbs, 


PART    II. 

Btiiicul  Bxaminatian  of  Wcxtds, 

AVING  given  in  the  first  part  all  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  for  wine  and  strong 
drink,  we  can  now  with  advantage  enter 
upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  words  them- 
selves. We  will  begin  with  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  we  find  e/even  such  Hebrew  terms.  These 
we  shall  consider  in  order,  beginning  with  those  of 
least  moment,  and  giving,  in  every  case,  the  defini- 
tions of  the  highest  authorities — authorities  who 
have  no  connection  with  the  Temperance  move- 
ment. 

n;??  Inab. 

This  word  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  connect, 
or  bind  together,  in  allusion  to  the  clusters  of  grapes, 
which  it  properly  denotes.  It  occurs  nineteen  times,  and 
has  various  renderings.  In  Hos.  iii.  i,  it  is  rendered 
"wine; "in  Gen.  xl.  lo,  it  is  "ripe  grapes;"  while  in 
all  the  other  instances  where  it  occurs,  the  rendering  is 
"grapes." 

33y  Inab,  occurs  not  as  a  verb  in  Hebrew, but  as  a  noun, 
a  grape,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Grapes  are  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  the  manner  of  their  growth  in  clusters 
or  bunches.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  wine 
is  called  by  the  Hebrews  Xi^'ysi  On,  the  blood  of  grapes ; 
to  which  may  now  be  added,  that  their  Tyrian  neighbours 

D 
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used  the  same  phraseology.  This  appears  from  a  little 
story  of  Achilles  Tatius,  lib.  ii.,  where  after  telling  us 
that  the  Tyrians  claim  Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine,  for 
their  countryman,  he  adds  a  tradition  of  theirs  :  that 
Bacchus,  having  been  hospitably  entertained  by  a  Tyrian 
shepherd,  drank  to  him  in  wine,  which  after  the  shepherd 
had  quaffed  he  asked,  iroOtv  ovru^g  evpEQ  alfxa  <y\yicv ; 
Whence  did  you  get  this  sweet  blood  ?  to  which  Bacchus 
replied,  Tovro  ktrrip  al/na  ^orpvwg :  This  is  the  blood  of 
grapes.  Parkhurst. 

Here  we  find  that,  joined  to  the  term  flagon,  Inab 
is  once  rendered  wine,  that  is,  flagons  of  wine,  but  in 
this  instance  the  best  authorities  render  it  cakes  of  grapes. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  inab  was  not  intoxicating, 

3p^.   Yekeb. 

In  yekeb,  the  root  idea  is  to  pierce,  or  make  hollow, 
in  allusion  to  the  wine  vats  in  the  ground,  and  hence  to 
the  wine  therein  contained.  The  term  occurs  sixteen 
times,  and  has  different  renderings  in  our  Version.  In 
Deut.  xvi.  13,  it  is  "wine,"  but  in  other  places  the 
renderings  are,  once,  "  winefat  j  "  twice,  "  fat ;  "  twice, 
^'  presses ; "  and  ten  times,  "  \vine  presses." 

3p''  Yekeb,  the  vat  of  the  wine  press  ;  vttoX^viov,  the 
reservoir  into  which  the  must  squeezed  out  in  the  press 
flows.  It  was  commonly  dug  into  the  earth,  or  else  cut 
out  in  the  rock.     The  wine  press  itself.  Gesenius. 

Yekeb,  wine  or  oil  vat,  so  placed  under  the  press,  as  to 
receive  the  wine  or  oil,  when  pressed  from  the  frait. 
The  Lxx.  have  v-Ko\i]viov.  Also  the  trough  or  cistern  in 
which  the  grapes  were  trodden.  Lee. 

Yekeb,  wine  vat,  wine  press,  that  is,  the  trough  or 
cistern  in  which  grapes  are  trodden  out        Davidson. 
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Yekeb,  a  wine-fat  or  vat,  a  lake  which  received  the 
must  from  the  wine  press.  But  in  Job  xxiv,  11,  the  term 
is  used  of  the  hollow  vessels,  in  which  the  ancient  Arabs 
trod  their  grapes.  Parkhurst. 

As  the  root  indicates,  the  proper  meaning  of  this  term 
is  wine  vat,  but  by  a  common  figure  of  speech,  we  find 
it,  in  one  instance,  applied  to  the  wine  which  the  vat 
contained.  As  the  vat  contained  only  unfermented  grape 
juice,  yekeb  in  no  case  denoted  intoxicating  wine. 

m$i-'i»'x  Ashishah. 

Ashishah  occurs  only  four  times  ;  and  in  our  English 
Version  it  is  rendered  once,  "  flagon ; "  and  three  times, 
"  flagons  of  wine."  This  rendering  of  the  term  connects 
it  with  the  wine  question,  but  now  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  scholars  it  is  taken  to  denote  cakes  of  grapes,  or 
cakes  of  grape  syrup. 

rnp'^isx  Ashishah,  liba,  cakes,  especially  such  as  were 
made  of  grapes,  and  were  dried  and  pressed  into  a 
certain  form ;  from  the  root  ffi'lP'K ;  the  primary  idea 
appears  to  be  that  of  pressing  together,  and  not  in  the 
idea  of  fire  (^»<),  as  being  cakes  baked  with  fire.  They 
are  mentioned  as  dainties,  with  which  those  who  were 
wearied  on  a  journey  were  refreshed  (2  Sam.  vL  19); 
and  which  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  (Hos.  iii.  i). 
This  word  differs  from  plttS  dried  grapes,  but  not  pressed 
together  in  a  cake ;  and  from  rh'z.l,  figs  pressed  together 
in  a  cake.  Gesenius. 

Ashishah,  in  reg.,  ''12)'"*12J"K,  the  latter  word  in  Isa.  xvi.  7, 
is  rendered  foundations  by  our  translators;  but  since 
the  three  following  verses  relate  to  the  vineyards  and 
wine,  with  which  the  country  of  Moab  abounded,  the 
reader  will  consider  for  himself,  whether  ""UJ^uSk  may  not 
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be  best  interpreted  with  Vitringa,  of  the  earthen  jars, 
or  flagons,  namely,  such  as  had  been  baked  by  fire,  in 
which  it  is  highly  probable  the  ancient  Moabites,  like 
the  modern  Easterns,  kept  their  wine,  which  they  had 
stored  up  in  the  fortified  city  of  Kir  Hareseth. 

Parkhurst. 

Ashishah,  cake,  from  tD'T2'j<,  root  not  used;  Arab,  to 
found,  make  firm,  hence  foundation,  Isa.  xvi.  7. 

Davidson. 

Ashishah,  a  vessel  for  holding  wine ;  the  lxx.  have 
translated  the  word  ■jrejj.fj.ara,  according  to  Jerome,  pla- 
cenfcs,  a  cake  or  hardened  syrup  made  of  grapes.  In 
Hos.  iii.  I,  it  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  idol-worship, 
but  in  other  places  as  a  refreshment  (Can.  ii.  5),  par- 
ticularly on  a  journey.  Wilson. 

Ashishah,  rendered  "flagons  of  wine,"  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  really  means  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins. 

Smithes  Bib.  Die. 

Ashishah,  has  really  no  right  to  be  considered  here. 
It  is  translated  flagons,  or  flagons  of  wine,  but  by  universal 
consent,  it  is  now  understood  to  be  some  kind  of  cake — 
probably  a  cake  of  dried  fruit ;  perhaps  of  dried  grapes,  as 
there  is  another  term  for  a  cake  of  figs.  Imp.  Bib.  Die. 

Ashishah,  the  lxx.  \d<^iavov  diro  Trtyujua  a  fjiopirrjQ,  a  cake 
from  the  frying-pan,  a  baked  cake,  a  sweet  cake.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  used  a  word  for  the  Hebrew  (Ex. 
xvi.  31,)  which  means  a  flat  cake.      Kittds  Bib.  Cyelo. 

Ashishah,  rendered  "flagons  of  wine,"  in  which  the 
words  "  of  wine,"  however,  are  put  in  italics,  as  not 
belonging  to  the  original.  This  term  evidently  means 
grape,  or  raisin  cake,  as  we  learn  from  the  phrase  ashishe 
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anabim,  cakes  of  grapes,  which  is  rendered  flagons  of 
wine ;  and  this  gives  the  appearance  of  anabim,  grapes 
having  the  meaning  of  wine.  Murphy. 

The  Lxx.  render  ashishah  by  :  laganon,  a  baked  cake  ; 
amoriten,  a  cake ;  jnuron,  sweet ;  pemmata,  sweetmeats. 

Here  we  have  some  diversity  of  opinion,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  Ashishah.  Park- 
hurst  and  Wilson  seem  to  suppose  that  earthen  vessels 
for  holding  wine  are  meant ;  and  as  they  trace  the  term 
to  a  root  denoting  fire,  they  think  these  vessels  were 
baked  by  fire.  But  the  Septuagint  gives  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  a  baked  cake,  and  the  Targum,  as  a  flat 
cake ;  and  our  best  modern  authorities,  as  cake  of  grapes 
or  grape  syrup.  However,  all  are  agreed  that  ashishah 
was  not  an  intoxicating  wine ;  yet  we  learn  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  it  was  used  to  refresh  the  weary,  or  those 
on  a  journey ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  things  offered  up  in 
connection  with  the  worship  of  idols. 

D'«-i72"i25   Shemarim. 

•  T        > 

Shemarim  occurs  only  five  times,  and  always  in  the 
plural  form.  It  comes  from  a  root,  signifying  to  keep 
or  preserve,  and  properly  denotes  grape  preserves  ox  jellies^ 
though  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  lees  or  dregs. 
But  preserves  is  the  best  rendering  of  the  root  idea,  and 
is  in  accordance  with  its  plural  form.  The  word  wine  is 
not  in  the  original,  it  is  supplied  by  our  translators,  who 
have  rendered  Shemarim:  once,  "dregs;"  twice,  "lees;" 
and  twice,  "  wines  on  the  lees." 

D""?piB'  Shemarim,  dregs  (of  wine),  because  when  wine 
is  kept  upon  the  lees  its  strength  and  colour  are  pre- 
served; Jer.  xlviii.  11.  To  settle  on  one's  lees  is  to  lead 
a  quiet  and  tranquil  life.  Gesenius. 
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Shonarim,  things  kept  undisturbed,  in  the  same  place 
or  state.  The  sediment  of  things  thus  kept,  lees,  dregs, 
Psa.  Ixxv.  9.  Wines  long  kept  in  the  same  vessel,  Isa. 
XXV.  6.     The  root,  to  watch,  keep,  preserve.  Lee. 

Shemarim,  the  dregs,  sediment,  or  lees  of  wine,  which 
are  preserved  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  preserve 
the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  wine.  Also  wine  kept 
on  the  lees,  Isa.  xxv.  6,    The  root,  to  keep  safe,  preserve. 

Parkhurst. 

Shemarim,  sediment,  lees  of  wine ;  ^''I'QIJ?,  observance, 
keeping  of  a  festival,  Exod.  xii.  42.  Hence  the  word 
Samaria,  which  means  a  watch  hill  or  height ;  from  the 
root  T?i^',  to  keep  watch,  guard ;  hence  shovier,  watch- 
man. Davidson. 

Shemarim,  properly  meaning  the  lees  or  dregs  of  wine, 
but  in  Isa.  xxv.  6,  transferred  to  wine  that  has  been  kept  on 
the  lees,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  body.     Smith. 

Shemarim,  preserves  or  jellies ;  rendered  wines  on  the 
lees  or  dregs.  Farrar's  Bib.  Die. 

Shemarim,  from  "i?2"ip',  to  keep,  preserve,  lay  up.  Au- 
thorized Version,  lees,  dregs,  wines  on  the  lees;  the 
word  occurs  five  times,  and  always  in  the  plural.  It  is 
used  both  of  lees,  and  wines  preserved  on  the  lees.  It 
is  used  of  wine  in  Isa.  xxv.  6,  v/here  the  prophet  foretells 
the  rich  provisions  of  gospel  blessing,  under  the  figure 
of  a  feast  of  fat  things,  of  wines  on  the  lees  (shemarim) 
well  refined.  The  word  is  used  of  lees,  according  to 
some,  from  their  preserving  the  strength  and  flavour  of 
the  wine.  Kitids  Bib.  Cyclo. 

The  Lxx.  render  shemarim  by  /r/<gz«5  '  "sediment;" 
z.vA phulagmata,  "  observance  ;"  but  in  the  other  instances 
there  is  no  corresponding  Greek  term  given. 
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The  authorities  whose  definitions  we  quote  do  not 
seem  sure  of  their  ground.  There  is  too  much  quoting 
from  each  other,  and  not  sufficient  independent  research ; 
besides,  the  judgment  is  unduly  influenced  by  modern 
customs. 

The  root  idea  of  shemarim,  to  watch,  preserve,  is  of 
wide  apphcation,  and  is  often  used  in  both  a  good  and 
a  bad  sense.  We  have  the  idea  in  the  case  of  the  watch- 
man at  the  post  of  duty,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the 
robber  watching  for  his  victim.  So  shemarim  denotes 
the  sediment  in  the  vessel  of  drugged  wine,  Psa.  Ixxv.  9, 
and  also  grape  preserves,  Isa.  xxv.  6.  In  the  former 
passage,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  indicated ;  in 
the  latter,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  In  Isaiah,  she- 
marim is  rendered  "wines  upon  the  lees,"  and  such 
wines  would  not  necessarily  be  intoxicating,  since  the 
Septuagint  word  tnigias  indicates  the  sediment  of  must. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  term  means  *'  wines 
upon  the  lees,"  and  therefore  there  is  no  authority  for 
this  rendering.  It  cannot  mean  wines,  for  there  is  no 
corresponding  term  in  the  original;  nor  lees,  for  they 
could  not  be  well  refined,  and  would  not  be  suitable  for 
a  feast,  and  therefore  it  must  mean  grape  preserves.  They 
could  be  well  refined,  and  their  character  would  har- 
monize with  a  feast  of  fat  things.  Such  preserves  would 
be  a  beautiful  emblem  of  gospel  blessing ;  and  such  are 
still  highly  esteemed  in  the  East.  These  preserves 
it  was  customary  to  drink  with  milk,  Isa.  Iv.  1. 

D-^PV  Ahsis. 

Ahsis  occurs  five  times,  and  is  variously  rendered  in 
our  version.  It  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  tread, 
and  according  to  the  derivation,  the  term  would  denote 
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the  newly  expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  and  therefore 
unfermented  wine.  It  is  rendered  ^^zr^,  "juice;"  twice, 
"new  wine;"  and  twice,  "sweet  wine." 

D^D1>  Ahsis,  must,  new  wine ;  root  Dp^  to  tread  down, 
Mai.  iii.  21.  Gesenius. 

Ahsis,  must,  new  wine ;  from  the  root  Dp!^  to  tread 
down.  Davidson. 

Ahsis,  wine,  the  juice  pressed  from  the  grape  by 
treading.  Parkhurst. 

Ahsis,  new  wine,  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate ;  Can. 
viii.  2.  Lee. 

Ahsis  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying  to  tread,  and 
therefore  refers  to  the  method  by  which  the  juice  was 
expressed  from  the  fruit.  It  may  very  properly  refer  to 
new  wine  as  being  recently  trodden  out. 

Smithes  Bib.  Die. 

Ahsis,  according  to  etymology,  something  trodden  out ; 
hence  grape  juice,  must.  Imp.  Bib.  Die. 

Ahsis,  from  asas,  to  tread,  lxx.  va.ua,  r^XvKaffjLioc, 
olyos  veoQ,  fieOij.  The  Targum,  pure  wine :  Vulgate, 
dulcedo  mustum  ;  must,  that  which  is  expressed  from  the 
grapes  by  treading,  or  from  the  pomegranates.  Hen- 
derson says,  "  By  ahsis  is  meant  the  fresh  wine,  or  juice 
of  the  grape  or  other  fruit,  which  has  been  pressed  out, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  sweet  flavour,  and  its  freedom 
from  intoxicating  qualities.  Yet  its  intoxicating  quality 
seems  intimated  in  Isa.  xlix.  26,  They  shall  be  drunken 
with  their  own  blood,  as  with  ahsis.  /ditto's  Bib.  Cyclo. 

Ahsis,  juice  of  fruit  in  general ;  denotes  radically  that 
which  is  trodden  out,  and  therefore  the  juice  which  flows 
out  from  treading  the  fruit.     It  is  applied  to  the  liquor 
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expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  as  well  as 
the  vine.  Murphy, 

The  Septuagint  in  its  rendering  of  ahsis  employs  three 
Greek  terms  :  nama,  glukasmos,  and  oinos  neos.  Nama 
signifies  "  flowing,"  and  hence  the  flowing  juice ;  glu- 
kasmos signifies  "  sweetness,"  and  hence  the  fresh  sweet 
juice :  and  oinos  neon,  new  wine,  which  as  an  equivalent 
of  ahsis  must  denote  here  the  unfermented  juice  of  the 
grape. 

The  authorities  quoted  are  well  agreed  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  ahsis,  which  they  define  as  new  wine, 
must,  or  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  or  pomegranate. 
But  ^there  is  one  exception  to  this  general  agreement. 
The  writer  in  Kittds  Bib.  Cyc.  agrees  with  the  others  in 
definition,  but  seems  unable  to  divest  himself  of  alco- 
holic affinities  when  wine  is  named.  When  Isaiah 
declares  that  certain  oppressors  shall  be  drunken  with 
their  own  blood  as  with  ahsis,  this  writer  thinks  that  the 
intoxicating  quality  of  ahsis  is  intimated,  because  the 
word  drunken  is  used.  But  he  ought  to  know  that  the 
original  words  of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  here  ren- 
dered drunken,  do  not  always  mean  to  be  intoxicated. 
The  primary  idea  is  to  be  filled  to  the  full ;  to  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  then  when  filled  with  intoxicating  drink,  to  be 
drunken.  Moreover,  the  term  is  applied  to  blood,  in 
the  passage  referred  to,  and  blood  does  not  intoxicate. 
They  were  to  be  drunken  with  their  own  blood  as  with 
ahsis,  and  as  blood  has  no  intoxicating  qualities,  neither 
are  we  to  suppose  that  ahsis  had  any.  Besides,  it  is 
said  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  ahsis,  and  while  it 
is  possible  that  grape  juice  might  drop  down  from  an 
abundance  of  over-ripe  fruit,  as  the  result  of  the  Divine 
blessing,  it  is  not  a  likely  thing  that  they  should  drop 
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down  intoxicating  wine.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
by  ahsis  we  should  understand  unfermented  wine. 

vcp   Sobe. 

As  a  noun,  sobe  occurs  only  three  times,  but  as  a 
verb  it  occurs  frequently.  The  term  is  supposed  to  come 
from  a  root  signifying  to  drink,  to  sip  or  drink  freely,  as 
at  a  feast.  In  Chaldee  the  root  signifies  to  grow  old, 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  some  sort  of  old  wine.  Some 
connect  sobe  with  sapa  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Roman 
sapawas  a  boiled  sweet,unfermented  wine.  The  Hebrew 
root  means  to  drink  freely,  and  when  applied  to  wine, 
that  which  was  freely  drunk,  or  might  be  freely  drunk ; 
and  hence  nothing  definite  can  be  educed  from  the  term 
itself.  It  is  rendered  ^«<r^,  "wine;"  once^  "drink;"  and 
once^  "drunken." 

Xib  Sobe,  wine;  a  carousal;  root  J<3D  to  drink,  to 
drink  to  excess  ;  the  primary  idea  appears  to  be  suck- 
ing up,  absorbing ;  which  is  expressed  by  onomatopoetic 
words,  as  Arab,  serbere ;  Anglo-Saxon,  supan ;  English, 
to  sup.  Gesenius. 

Sobe,  wine,  the  act  of  drinking ;  as  a  verb,  drank  wine ; 
became  drunk.  Lee. 

Sobe,  wine,  or  perhaps  any  other  strong  inebriating 
drink;  carouse,  drinking  bout,  Hos.  iv.  18.  From  a 
root  signifying  to  drink  to  excess.  Davidson. 

Sobe  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  soak  or  drink 
to  excess.  The  cognate  verb  and  participle  are  con- 
stantly used  in  the  latter  sense,  Deut.  xxi.  20.  The 
connection  between  sobe  and  the  Latin  sapa,  applied  to 
a  decoction  of  must,  appears  doubtful ;  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  a  true  Latin  word  by  Pliny. 

Smith's  Bib.  Die. 
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Sobe :  there  is  considerable  probability  that  it  is  copied 
in  the  Latin  word  sapa,  boiled  wine,  or  more  properly, 
must  boiled  down,  and  when  it  was  so  far  inspissated  as 
to  become  a  syrup,  it  might  be  included  under  the  name 
honey.  Imp.  Bib.  Die. 

Sobe,  from  a  word  meaning  to  drink  freely.  This  wine 
might  be  drunk  with  water.  It  is  the  term  used  by  Isa. 
L  22 ;  sobe  mixed  with  water,  literally  "  cut  or  circum- 
cised," corresponding  as  far  as  the  religious  rites  are 
concerned,  with  the  germane  phrase,  "wine  baptized 
with  water."  Farrar's  Bib.  Die. 

Sobe,  from  a  verb  to  drink  to  excess,  to  tope;  the 
noun  occurs  only  in  two  places,  but  the  verb  and  parti- 
ciple often.  Gesenius  renders  the  noun  in  Isa.  i.  22, 
vinum;  but  in  Hos.  iv.  18,  compotatio,  a  drinking  bout, 
a  carouse.  Sobe  then  means  some,  or  perhaps  any, 
kind  of  intoxicating  drink.  Kitto's  Bib.  Cyelo. 

Sobe,  sweet  drink,  is  cognate  with  a  verb  signifying  to 
suck  or  swill ;  and  denotes  any  pleasant  or  exhilarating 
beverage,  especially  the  boiled  or  inspissated  juice  of 
the  grape.  Murphy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  authorities  here  adduced 
are  not  entirely  agreed  in  their  views  of  sobe.  Some 
regard  it  as  an  intoxicating  wine,  while  others  speak  of 
it  as  a  kind  of  syrup.  As  the  term  denotes  only  some- 
thing drunk  freely,  it  may  be  applied  either  to  a  sweet 
wine  or  to  an  intoxicating  wine,  and  therefore  may  de- 
signate one  or  the  other  according  to  circumstances. 
Primarily  it  may  have  signified  some  kind  of  sweet  syrup, 
especially  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape ;  but  as  such 
syrups  were  often  spiced  or  drugged  they  might  thus 
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become  intoxicating.  As  sweet  wine  or  syrup,  when 
mixed  with  water  for  use,  would  soon  turn  sour  and  spoil, 
the  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Hosea  may  be  easily  explained. 
The  Septuagint  renders  sobe  once  by  the  general  term 
oinos,  but  in  the  other  cases  gives  no  equivalent.  The 
term  may  therefore  be  taken  to  denote  both  sweet  wine 
or  syrup,  and  intoxicating  wine. 

"[pp   Mesech. 

This  Hebrew  term  occurs  nine  times :  four  times  as 
a  noun,  and  five  times  in  a  verbal  form.  It  comes  from 
a  root  meaning  to  mix  or  mingle,  and  literally  denotes 
a  mixture,  without  indicating  its  character.  It  denotes 
wine  mingled  with  water,  or  spices,  or  drugs,  and  in  all 
cases  the  character  of  the  mixture  would  correspond  with 
that  of  the  ingredients.  Unfermented  wine  mingled  with 
water,  or  spices,  would  be  unintoxicating,  while  fer- 
mented wine  mixed  with  drugs  would  be  highly  intoxi- 
cating. Mesech  appears  closely  allied  to  sobe.  The 
latter  may  have  been  a  syrup,  ^sometimes  mixed  with 
spices  or  drugs,  while  the  former  was  a  liquid  mixed 
with  spices,  drugs,  water,  or  milk.  Mesech  is  rendered 
once,  "mixed  wine;"  once,  "drink-offering;"  and  twice, 
"  mixture." 

"|Dp  Mesech,  wine  mixed  with  spices.  Root,  "jDTa 
to  mix,  to  mingle.  This  root  is  widely  extended,  not 
only  in  the  Phoenicio-Shemitic  languages,  but  also  in 
the  Indo-Germanic,  and  Slavonic  languages;  Greek, 
/u/<77w  ;  Latin,  misceo ;  English,  to  mash,  to  mix  ;  Psa. 
cii.  10.  Especially  to  mix  wine,  that  is,  to  spice  it; 
Prov.  ix.  2.  2ip  Mixed  wine,  that  is,  spiced  wine. 
Can.  vii.  3,     The  vinum,  aromatites  of  Pliny. 

Gese7iius. 
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Mesech,  mixture;  hence  fO'?  to  mix;  generally  of 
drink,  Prov.  ix.  2;  of  spirit,  Isa.  xix.  14.  Lee. 

Mesech,  mixture ;  that  is,  mixed  or  spiced  wine ;  from 
lyOa  to  mix,  to  mingle.  Davidson. 

Mesech,  to  mix,  mingle,  as  liquids.  As  a  noun,  wine 
mixed  \vith  the  lees;  turbid  and  highly  intoxicating. 
It  occurs  in  Psa.  Ixxv.  9.  The  wine  is  turbid ;  the  cup 
is  full  of  wine  thus  mixed  with  the  lees.        Parkhurst. 

Mesech,  diluted,  dilution ;  from  a  root,  "  mixed,  diluted." 
As  a  noun,  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water.  Bythner, 

Mesech,  mesec,  mezeg,  and  mimsac,  are  connected 
etymologically  with  misceo  and  mix,  and  imply  a  mixing 
of  wine  with  some  other  substance ;  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  word  itself  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
wine,  whether  fermented  or  unfermented,  or  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  introduced,  whether  spices  or 
water.  SmiWs  Bib.  Die. 

Mesech,  literally,  "a  mixture,"  might  be  used  in  many 
senses;  "Wisdom  hath  mingled  her  wine:"  probably 
with  water,  according  to  a  prevalent  custom,  though  it 
might  be  with  aromatics.  But  the  noun  appears  to  have 
been  restricted  in  usage  to  a  bad  sense,  to  denote  wine 
mingled  with  stupefying  drugs,  or  exciting  drugs,  so  that 
the  wine  might  produce  more  powerful  effects  than  was 
possible  otherwise,  at  a  time  when  distillation  had  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Imp.  Bib.  Die. 

Mesech,  from  "JpT?  misere,  to  mix,  to  mingle;  wine 
mixed  with  water  or  aromatics.  Kittds  Bib.  Cyclo. 

From  the  various  definitions  we  have  given,  it  is 
evident  that  mesech  was  a  sort  of  general  term  for  wine 
when  mixed  with  different  substances,  and  would  be  in- 
toxicating or  otherwise  according  to  circumstances.    Wine 
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mixed  with  milk,  or  with  water,  when  about  to  be  drunk, 
would  be  intoxicating  or  otherwise,  according  as  the  wine 
was  so.  Unfermented  wine  mixed  with  spices  would  not 
be  intoxicating;  while  fermented  wine  would  have  its 
intoxicating  power  increased  when  mixed  with  drugs. 
Hence  the  context  must  be  taken  to  decide  the  character 
of  mesech  in  every  case.  If  we  find  the  term  associated 
with  drunkenness,  or  used  as  an  emblem  of  judgment, 
as  in  Psa.  Ixxv.  9,  we  must  regard  the  mesech  as  in- 
toxicating ;  but  if  we  find  it  associated  with  sobriety,  or 
used  as  an  emblem  of  blessing,  as  in  Prov.  ix.  2,  we  are 
to  regard  mesech  as  unintoxicating.  The  drugged  or 
mixed  wine,  given  to  criminals  before  execution,  appears 
to  have  brought  into  greater  prominence  the  bad  sense 
of  the  term. 

im   Chemer. 

This  Hebrew  word  for  wine  occurs  nine  times;  six 
times  in  its  Chaldee  form  of  chamar,  or  chamra,  and 
once  as  a  verb.  It  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  be 
agitated,  to  be  red ;  and  hence  foaming,  red,  or  fermented 
wine.  The  Hebrew  word  chemer  appears  to  denote 
unintoxicating  wine,  while  the  corresponding  Chaldee 
word  chamra  would  probably  designate  wine  that  was 
intoxicating;  the  change  in  meaning  being  effected  by 
the  difference  of  language  and  the  character  of  the 
Chaldean  court.  Chemer  is  rendered,  once,  "pure;" 
once,  "red  wine;"  and  six  times  "wine." 

nprj  Chemer,  wine,  so  called  from  its  fermenting. 
From  the  root  *i73n  chamar  to  boil  up,  ferment,  to  be 
red,  from  the  idea  of  boiling,  foaming,  becoming  inflamed. 
It  is  used  of  the  foaming  and  raging  of  the  sea,  Ps.  xlvi.  4 ; 
of  wine,  Ps.  Ixxv.  9;   where  others  assign  the  sense  of 
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redness.  Also  applied  to  bitumen  (Ex.  ii.  3)  which  boils 
up  from  fountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  derives  its  name,  either 
from  its  boiling  up  from  fountains  (Gen.  xiv.  14)  or  from 
redness,  the  best  kind  being  of  that  colour.  Hence,  clay 
for  sealing.  Job  xxxviii.  14,  cement,  mortar.     Gesenius. 

Chemer,  vinum,  wine,  Chal.  "i^n  chamar,  wine;  *ipn 
clay,  or  earth,  as  used  by  the  potter;  perhaps  from  its 
redness;  by  builders  as  in  forming  mounds,  Ex.  i.  14; 
Job  xiii.  12 ;  to  receive  impression  or  form  as  wax. 
Job  xxxviii.  14;  clay  out  of  which  man  was  formed. 
Job  X.  9.  *ipn  pitch,  or  rather  a  sort  of  tar  found  to 
issue  from  the  earth  about  Babylon  and  elsewhere. 
From  chamar,  fermenting,  becoming  red,  inflamed. 

Lee. 

Chemer,  wine,  from  ~i?on  to  rise,  ferment;  Ps.lxxv.  9; 
others  to  be  red  ;  to  be  agitated,  to  daub,  cover  over 
with  bitumen,  Ex.  ii.  3 ;  to  become  excited,  troubled  ; 
to  become  red,  inflamed.  *ipn  bitumen,  or  asphaltus,  a 
glutinous  matter  issuing  from  the  earth,  in  turbid 
effervescence,  near  Babylon  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Hence, 
clay,  mire,  mud,  cement.  Davidson. 

Chemer,  to  disturb,  trouble,  make  turbid,  as  water 
mixed  with  mud ;  as  wine  mixed  with  lees ;  but  also  with 
the  drugs  which  were  put  into  the  "  cup  of  malediction," 
as  the  Jews  called  it,  which  used  to  be  given  to  criminals 
before  execution.  Mortar  for  building;  mire  of  the 
streets;   potter's  clay;   bitumen.  Parkhurst. 

Chemer,  juice  fresh  from  the  vat,  wine  pure,  unmixed ; 
chamar,  same  as  chemer,  only  mixed  with  some  drug. 

Farrar's  Bib.  Die. 

Chemer,  Deut.  xxxii.  14 ;  in  Chaldee,  chamar,  Ez.  vi.  9 ; 
and  chamra,  Dan.  v.  1 ;  contains  the  notion  of  foaming 
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or  ebullition,  and  may  equally  apply  to  the  process  of 
fermentation,  or  of  the  frothing  of  liquids  freshly  poured 
out ;  in  the  latter  case  it  might  be  used  of  unfermented 
liquids.  Smith's  Bib.  Die. 

In  the  Septuagint  the  rendering  of  chemer  is  oinos 
with  two  exceptions,  Ps.  Ixxv,  8,  akratos,  "unmixed;" 
Is.  xxvii.  2  kalos,  "  beautiful." 

In  chemer  the  root  idea,  to  boil  or  foam,  does  not 
suppose  fermentation,  since  it  is  applied  to  the  foaming  of 
the  sea,  bitumen,  mire,  and  potter's  clay,  as  well  as  to  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  As  the  term  gives  no  intimation  of 
the  character  of  the  wine  we  must  consider  the  context. 
Chemer  in  Deut.  was  another  name  for  the  blood  of  the 
grape,  and  by  this  phrase  we  are  to  understand  the 
fresh  juice  of  the  grape,  perhaps  implying  the  idea  of 
redness,  which  is  one  of  those  involved  in  the  root.  In 
Isaiah,  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term,  while  fully 
corresponding  with  the  preceding,  goes  further  back, 
and  we  have  a  vineyard  of  chemer,  or  the  blood  of  the 
grape,  such  as  promised  by  Moses.  So  far  chemer  is 
unintoxicating..  Ezra  uses  chamar,  a  Chaldee  form  of 
the  word ;  but  as  chamar  is  associated  with  wheat  and 
other  produce,  we  have  a  right  to  take  it  also  as  the 
blood  of  the  grape,  and  especially  since  there  is  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  Daniel  uses  chamra,  another  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word,  when  he  speaks  of  the  intoxicating  or 
drugged  wine  drank  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  and  this  fact  is 
worthy  of  note^  since  there  is  thus  a  clear  distinction  in 
meaning. 

-151B'   Shechar. 

Shechar  occurs  as  a  noun  twenty-three  times,  and  as 
a  verb  frequently.  The  root  idea  is  drink  to  the  full ;  to 
satisfy,  and  hence  to  quench  thirst.     Shechar  appears  to 
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be  a  general  term  to  designate  other  kinds  of  fruit 
beverages  except  the  grape,  and  particularly  that  obtained 
from  the  date-tree.  As  a  general  term  for  beverages 
obtained  from  the  date,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  and 
grain,  it  would  apply  to  such  beverages,  whether 
fermented  or  otherwise.  If  guided  by  the  root  idea,  we 
may  conclude,  that  shechar,  in  early  times,  denoted  a 
beverage  that  was  not  intoxicating;  but  that  in  later 
times,  according  to  the  usual  degeneracy  of  custom,  it 
denoted  also  what  was  intoxicating.^  Shechar  is  rendered, 
once,  "strong"  wine;  once,  "drunkard;"  and  one  and 
twenty  times,  "strong  drink." 

nail)'  Shechar.  Strong  drink,  intoxicating  liquor,  whether 
wine  or  intoxicating  drink  like  wine,  made  from  barley, 
or  distilled  from  honey  or  dates.  The  verb  is  "i5"i$l  "  to 
drink  to  the  full,  to  drink  to  hilarity."  The  second 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  "  to  hire,  to  reward ; "  and  hence 
"iSia'N  which  means  a  gift.     Ps.  Ixxii.  10.  Gesenius. 

Shechar,  any  exhilarating  or  intoxicating  drink.  It  is 
distinguished  from  yayin,  with  which  it  is  often  joined ; 
but  which  it  includes.     Num.  xxviii.  7.  Lee. 

Shechar,  from  a  root  to  satisfy,  satiate.  To  satisfy 
thirst,  or  the  desire  of  drinking  (as  ym2)  of  eating)  to 
drink  heartily  or  freely ;  to  be  cheered  with  drink,  in  a 
middle  or  indifferent  sense.  In  like  manner  the  Greek 
word  fjieOvafiai  by  which  the  lxx.  often  render  "iS'tf^ 
sometimes  signifies  to  drink  freely,  though  not  to 
drunkenness,  and  is  plainly  used  in  this  sense  in  John  ii. 
10.  As  a  noun  it  is  once  used  for  wine  (Num.  xxviii.  7), 
but  most  commonly  for  any  intoxicating  liquor  besides 
wine.     Jerome  informs  us  that  in  Heb.  any  inebriating 
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liquor  is  called  sicera,  whether  made  of  corn,  the  juice 
of  apples,  honey,  dates,  or  any  other  fruit.    Parkhurst. 

Shechar,  strong  intoxicating  drink.  From  "I3^  to  drink 
to  the  full,  to  drink  to  hilarity,  to  be  intoxicated.  The 
first  form  of  the  root  is  to  hire,  to  bribe,  to  hire  out 
oneself;  hence  wages,  reward.  Davidson. 

Shechar,  a  generic  term  including  palm  wine,  and 
other  saccharine  beverages.  Farrar's  Bib.  Die. 

Shechar  a  generic  term  applied  to  all  fermented 
liquors  except  wine  (yayin).  SmitKs  Bib.  Die. 

Shechar,  if  the  verb  is  to  satiate,  or  cloy,  there  is  the 
less  reason  for  hesitating  to  connect  shechar  etymologically 
with  that  widely  diffused  Oriental  word,  which  with  us 
has  assumed  the  form  of  sugar,  and  to  regard  it  as 
originally  a  name  for  "syrups."  Syrups  are  much  in 
use  among  Eastern  nations,  and  are  obtained  in 
abundance  from  the  luscious  fruits  of  Palestine.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  shechar  early  came  to 
have  a  fixed  meaning, ^elated  to  that  of  yayin  ;  the  latter 
denoting  all  the  liquid  products  of  the  grape,  from  Ahsis 
to  Mesech;  the  former Mncluding  all  similar  products  of 
any  fruit  except  the  grape.  /////.  Bib.  Die. 

Shechar,  an  intoxicating  drink,  whether  wine  prepared 
or  distilled  from  barley,  or  from  honey,  or  from  dates. 
So  Fiirst,  who  adds,  or  any  other  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink,  comprehended  under  the  name  rwv  aiKipwv. 
The  word  means  strong  drink,  from  whatever  substance 
made.     Tattam.  Kittds  Bib.  Cyclo. 

Shechar,  from  shakar  to  cloy  or  satisfy  with  drinking, 
probably  denoted  originally  a  sweet  syrup,  or  saccharine 
beverage.     The  name  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  auKxap, 
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and  in  our  word  sugar.  It  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the\ 
date  in  the  form  of  a  thick  luscious  syrup,  which  is 
sometimes  called  date  honey.  The  juice  of  the  palm 
tree  itself  is  also  procured  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
top  of  the  tree,  from  which  flows  during  the  night  a 
sweet  liquor  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  This  is  the 
fresh  palm  wiue.  When  it  has  gone  through  a  process 
of  fermentation,  it  becomes  the  intoxicating  shachar,OThe 
three  forms  of  which  correspond  to  the  sobe,  tirosh,  and 
yayin  derived  from  the  vine.  Murphy. 


In  the  Septuagint  there  are  four  Greek  terms  used  as 
the  rendering  of  shechar,  namely,  sikera,  methusma, 
methe,  and  oinos.  Sikera  is  only  the  Hebrew  word  in  a 
Greek  form,  and  this  Greek  form  of  shechar  is  the  term 
most  generally  used  by  the  Jewish  translators.  Being 
only  a  Hebrew  word  in  Greek  dress,  we  need  not  refer 
to  classic  writers  in  order  to  obtain  more  light  upon  it ; 
we  must  trace  it  to  its  source  in  Hebrew,/'  Methusma  is  ^k-g^fo< 
a  Greek  word,  but  it  seems  only  used  by  Jewish  writers, 
as  in  the  Septuagint  and  Philo,  though  cognate  forms 
are  found  in  classic  Greek.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
Jewish  translators  of  the  Septuagint  may  be  said  to  have 
coined  this  word,  goes  to  show  that  they  wished  to 
convey  some  shade  of  thought  that  they  could  not 
express  by  the  terms  found  in  classic  authors.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  given  as  a  rendering  of  shechar  only  five  times ; 
Samson's  mother  was  twice  forbidden  tn  drink  this  form 
of  shechar;  Samuel's  mother  declared  she  had  not  drunk 
It;  and  in  Micah  it  is  supposed  to  be  promised  by  false 
prophets.  //  Methe,  as  a  rendering  of  shechar,  is  given 
three  times ;  twice  in  Proverbs  and  once  in  Isaiah,  and 
always  denoting  an  inebriating  beverage.     Oinos  is  once 
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given  as   the  rendering  of  shechar,  but  oinos  will  be 
considered  further  on. 

From  the  several  definitions  given  of  shechar  by  the 
authorities  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase  "strong 
i  drink  "  is  not  a  happy  rendering  of  the  term.  It  appears 
I  that  our  translators,  finding  that  the  Septuagint  had 
'  given  methe  in  three  instances,  as  the  equivalent  of 
)  shechar,  took  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
;  ruled  all  the  other  cases  by  these,  thus  giving  us  stroiig 
I  drink  as  the  usual  rendering  in  our  version.  Thus  a 
'  Greek  term  used  only  three  times  by  the  lxx.  is  made 
\  to  convey  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  term 
j  shechar,  that  is,  the  special  meaning  is  taken  to  be  the 
f  general,  and  the  exception  is  taken  to  be  the  rule.  But 
'  if  the  Jewish  translators  were  taken  for  guides,  why  not 
'  follow  them  fully,  and  give  the  exceptional  renderings  of 
J  shechar  as  strong  drink  ? 

The  authorities  quoted  are  generally  agreed  with 
reference  to  the  derivation  of  shechar,  which  they  derive 
from  a  root  signifying  to  drink  to  the  full,  to  satiate,  to 
cloy.  But  another  meaning  of  the  root  is  to  hire,  or 
reward,  and  hence  gift.  This  latter  meaning  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  words,  and  among  others  into 
the  name  Issachar.  But  the  leading  idea  to  satisfy  is 
the  same  in  both.  As  a  sweet  drink  would  satisfy  the 
taste,  so  wages  or  reward  would  be  pleasing  to  the  mind 
and  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  parties  concerned.  Now  as 
the  leading  idea  in  shechar  is  to  satisfy,  and  as  this  idea 
is  applied  to  wages,  reward  or  gift,  as  well  as  to  a 
beverage  prepared  from  the  date  or  the  other  fruit,  it 
follows  that  the  notion  of  an  intoxicating  quality  forms 
no  part  of  the  primary  sense  of  the  term.  If  shechar  is 
found  applied  to  an  inebriating  substance  or  beverage^ 
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the  notion  of  an  intoxicating  quality  must  have  been 
engrafted  upon  the  term  in  later  times. 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  contends  that 
no  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the 
root  from  which  the  term  shechar  is  derived  does  not 
indicate  intoxicating  qualities.  He  argues  that  "it 
might  as  truly  be  said  that  as  whiskey  primitively 
denoted  water,  and  rum  is  derived  from  saccharum,  the 
man  who  has  drunk  largely  of  either  of  these  liquors  is 
not  intoxicated  but  filled,  there  being  nothing  in  the 
verb  to  be  filled,  or  in  the  nouns  water  and  sweet  juice, 
that  necessarily  connects  them  with  intoxicating  qualities." 
'J'his  writer  can  seldom  find  a  parallel  case  when  he 
•wants  to  draw  a  comparison.  And  here  as  usual  we 
iind  him  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  Are  the  words 
whiskey  and  rum  derived  from  their  respective  verbs  like 
shechar  7  They  are  now  English  words,  and  are  they 
derived  from  corresponding  English  verbs  as  shechar 
from  its  Hebrew  verb?  Then  is  the  word  whiskey 
derived  from  the  word  water,  and  the  word  rum  from 
saccharum  ?  Now  if  all  these  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  what  becomes  of  the  comparison  and  the 
argument  drawn  from  it?  Were  we  to  admit  that  the 
word  whiskey  comes  from  the  Irish  word  usquebaugh, 
which  means  not  water,  but  water  of  life,  and  that  rum 
comes  from  the  I^atin  word  saccharum,  they  are  yet  not 
derivations,  but  corruptions  of  these  terms,  and  are 
corruptions  of  terms  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  fixing  the 
meaning  of  derivations  ?  So  this  writer  appears  to  think, 
since  he  makes  the  principle  involved,  his  canon  of 
■criticism  in  this  and  similar  cases.  We  need  not  stay, 
therefore,  to  notice  his  derivation  of  such  terms  as 
perry,   and    the    conclusions    he  draws    therefrom,   as 
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they   are,   like   those   we   have   noticed,  uncritical  and 
irrelevant. 

The  same  writer  proceeds  to  give  us  a  characteristic 
criticism  of  the  verb  shakar,  from  which  the  word 
shechar  is  derived.  He  mentions  shakah  and  shathah 
as  two  words  meaning  to  drink,  but  as  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  drunkenness,  and  from  this  he  concludes  that 
shakar  must  always  convey  the  idea  of  drinking  what  is 
intoxicating,  or  drinking  to  drunkenness.  The  argument 
is  that  as  shakah  and  shathah  are  never  used  to  designate 
the  intoxicating  effects  of  drink,  therefore  shakar  must 
always  do  so.  This  is  the  type  of  logic  employed  to 
prove  that  unfermented  wine  is  a  myth,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  kind  of  logic  could  prove  anything. 
Speaking  of  the  term  shathah,  a  term  we  are  told  occurs 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  times,  he  says,  "  It 
is  uniformly  employed  to  describe  the  act  of  drinking, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  liquor  used,  but  it  is  never 
used  to  designate  a  state  of  drunkenness.  On  the 
contrary,  when  this  latter  thought  has  to  be  expressed, 
the  verb  shakar  has  to  be  united  with  it  for  the  purpose." 
And  in  reference  to  shakar  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  shakar 
and  its  derivatives,  shikkaron  and  shikkoor,  verb,  noun 
and  adjective,  are  uniformly  employed  in  all  the  thirty- 
five  passages  in  which  they  occur  to  designate  the  effects 
of  drink ;  but  they  are  never  used  for  the  act  of  drinking, 
whether  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  be  large  or 
small .  The  reference  further  shows  that  while  other  terms 
are  used  to  denote  fulness,  satisfaction,  satiation,  shakar 
and  its  derivatives  are  uniformly  employed  to  designate 
the  intoxicating  effects  of  drink.  A  state  of  drunkenness 
whether  metaphorical  or  literal." 

Now  with    the  terms    shakah  and  shathah  here  in- 
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troduced,  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  our  only  concern  is 
with  shakar,  of  shakar  we  have  in  this  passage  two  things 
predicated,  namely,  that  the  term  shakar  designates  the 
effects  of  drink ;  and  that  uniformly  these  effects  are  of 
an  intoxicating  character.  We  may  admit  the  first,  while 
denying  the  second.  The  definitions  given  of  the  term 
indicate  the  satisfying  character  of  the  drink,  but  this 
may  arise  from  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality.  The 
term  means  to  drink  to  the  full,  to  satiate,  to  cloy,  and 
hence  the  allusion  is  not  so  much  to  the  effects  of  the 
drink,  as  to  the  satisfied  state  of  the  taste  or  appetite. 
And  this  is  the  idea  that  runs  through  all  the  forms  of 
the  word.  There  may  be  filling  to  the  full  and  satiation, 
without  anything  of  intoxication.  Of  course  when  in- 
ebriating liquor  has  been  drunk  in  this  way,  there  will 
be  inebriation;   but  not  otherwise. 

It  is  further  stated  that  "  the  verb  shakar  occurs  in 
nineteen  passages,  in  thirteen  of  which  it  is  employed 
metaphorically,  and  in  six  literally  "  (p.  280).  But  this 
classification  is  scarcely  correct,  seeing  that  one  important 
passage  (Canti.  v,  i.)  is  classed  with  the  metaphorical, 
while  it  properly  belongs  to  the  literal.  The  meta- 
phorical must  agree  in  principle  with  the  literal,  and  the 
argument  is,  that  the  verb  and  its  derivatives  uniformly 
designate  the  intoxicating  effects  of  drink.  Here  we 
join  issue  with  the  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible.  We 
hold  that  shakar  may  sometimes  designate  the  in- 
toxicating effects  of  drink,  but  that  sometimes  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  drinking  to  the  full,  or  satisfaction,  without 
any  reference  to  intoxicating  effects.  In  support  of  our 
position,  we  will  give  a  few  cases  in  which  the  term 
is  used  in  the  latter  sense.  From  the  passages  in  which 
shakar  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  literal  sense,  to  designate 
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intoxicating  effects,  we  select  two.  Joseph's  brethren 
*'  drank  and  were  merry  with  him "  (Gen.  xHil  34). 
Here  the  phrase  "were  merry"  is  a  translation  of 
shakar ;  does  it  mean  that  Joseph's  brethren  drank  and 
were  drunken  with  him  ?  So  this  writer  would  have  us 
believe  :  but  our  Authorized  Version,  not  venturing  to  say 
this,  gives  the  strange  rendering  of  "  were  merry  "  with 
him.  The  marginal  rendering  is  they  drank,  and  drank 
largely  with  him.  Now,  does  shakar  in  this  instance 
designate  intoxicating  effects — a  rendering  repudiated 
by  both  the  Authorized  Version  and  marginal  reading — or 
mean  full  satisfaction  ?  We  say  it  means  satisfaction. 
Again,  the  prophet  in  reproving  the  people  of  Israel 
says,  "  Ye  have  sown  much,  and  brought  in  little  ;  ye 
eat,  but  ye  have  not  enough ;  ye  drink,  but  ye  are  not 
filled  with  drink"  (Hag.  i.  6.)  Here  the  rendering  of  shakar 
is  "  filled  with  drink,"  and  are  we  to  take  it  in  this  passage 
as  designating  the  intoxicating  effects  of  drink?  The 
construction  of  the  passage  requires  that  we  attach 
to  the  term  here  the  sense  of  satisfaction  without  any 
allusion  to  intoxicating  effects  :  Ye  eat,  but  ye  have  not 
enough  ;  ye  drink,  but  ye  are  not  satisfied,  is  the  proper 
rendering,  and  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  prophet. 

From  the  passages  in  which  shakar  is  used  meta- 
phorically, we  will  point  out  three  instances,  in  which  it 
means  to  be  satisfied  or  satiated,  without  reference  to  in- 
toxicating effects.  "  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with 
blood"  (Deut.  xxxii.  24).  Here  shakar  is  rendered 
"drunk,"  but  does  this  mean  intoxicated  ?  To  be  intoxi- 
cated is  to  reel  and  stagger  and  fall,  and  are  the  divine 
arrows  to  reel  and  stagger  and  fall?  If  so,  how  will  they 
find  their  victims  or  accomplish  their  mission  ?  Surely  the 
common-sense   interpretation   here   is,  that   the    divine 
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•arrows  will  be  filled  or  satiated  with  blood.  "I  have 
drunk  my  yayin  with  my  milk ;  eat,  O  friends,  drink,  yea. 
drink  abundantly,  O  beloved"  (Canti.  v.  i).  In  this 
passage  shakar  is  rendered  "drink  abundantly,"  so  that  in 
the  opinion  of  our  translators  it  does  not  here  designate 
the  intoxicating  effects  of  drink.  It  is  true  the  margin 
reads  "  be  drunken,"  but  are  we  to  understand  that  the 
invitation  is  to  drink,  yea,  drink  and  be  drunken? 
If  so,  the  Bible  invites  certain  parties  to  drink,  yea,  to 
drink  and  be  drunken  !  But  it  is  said  the  language  is 
metaphorical,  and  should  not  be  taken  literally.  Yet 
there  is  the  mention  of  a  feast,  there  are  certain  things 
to  eat,  and  there  is  wine  and  milk  to  drink,  then  why  not 
take  the  language  literally  ?  The  book  itself  may  be 
metaphorical,  but  the  language  is  literal  enough.  There 
is  honey  to  eat,  and  wine  and  milk  to  drink,  and  there  is 
the  invitation  to  eat,  and  to  drink  abundantly,  and  is 
not  this  language  literal  ?  But  if  we  suppose  the  book 
itself  metaphorical  in  character,  still  the  term  shakar 
cannot  here  designate  intoxicating  effects ;  for  whatever 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  metaphor  such  effects  are 
not  included.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  something  in 
the  relation  between  Christ  and  His  Church  is  meant, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  relation  corresponding  to  in- 
toxicating effects.  Hence  whether  the  language  be 
taken  as  literal  or  metaphorical,  the  meaning  of  shakar 
here  is  to  drink  freely — to  be  satisfied. 

Again,  "and  they  shall  be  drunken  with  their  own 
blood,  as  with  sweet  wine  "  (Isa.  xlix.  26).  In  this  pas- 
sage shakar  is  rendered  "  drunken,"  but  are  intoxicating 
effects  designated  here  ?  So  says  the  author  of  The 
Wines  of  the  Bible.  And  in  support  of  his  position  he 
<luotes  from  various  writers  numerous  extracts,  in  order 
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to  show  that  it  was  quite  customary  in  ancient  times  to 
drink  blood  on  certain  occasions  and  for  certain  purposes. 
But  how  his  numerous  quotations  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover. 
The  question  is  not,  Did  the  ancients  drink  blood,  but 
does  blood  intoxicate  ?  Some  may  be  satisfied  with 
rambling  quotations,  but  we  want  in  argument  a  parallel 
case.  Let  this  writer,  who  so  luxuriates  in  quotations^ 
give  us  an  instance,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
in  which  men  were  intoxicated  with  their  own  blood, 
and  then  we  will  admit  the  relevancy  of  his  quotation, 
and  the  logical  character  of  his  argument.  Otherwise, 
his  quotations  are  little  more  than  learned  rubbish. 
Ahsis,  here  rendered  sweet  or  new  wine,  was  not  in- 
toxicating, and  blood  was  not  intoxicating,  and  there- 
fore shakar,  in  this  passage,  cannot  designate  intoxicating 
effects.  This  is  partly  conceded  by  this  writer  when  he 
says, — "  taking,  then,  ahsas  as  signifying  to  tread  down 
the  wicked,  and  ahsis  as  denoting  the  trodden-out  wine,, 
the  text  may  probably  mean  that  the  wicked,  trodden- 
down  and  crushed  and  bleeding,  would  metaphorically 
drink  their  own  blood  instead  of  the  blood  of  grapes  '^ 
(p.  261).  Now,  we  accept  of  this  explanation  of  the  text, 
and  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  want  of  precision  in  the 
language  used  in  that  part  of  the  paragraph  which  is 
omitted.  Hence  shakar  here  means,  that  they  would 
be  filled  or  satiated  with  their  trodden-out  blood,  as 
those  engaged  in  the  vintage  with  the  trodden-out  wine. 
Then,  where  is  the  designation  of  intoxicating  effects 
in  this  metaphorical  passage  ? 

Moreover,  our  author  conveniently  overlooks  the 
secondary  meaning  of  the  root,  to  hire  or  reward,  yet 
this  secondary  root  idea  occurs  much  more  frequently  than 
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the  other.  And  as  this  secondary  sense  of  the  root 
knows  nothing  of  intoxicating  effects,  why  should  we 
suppose  such  effects  as  essential  in  the  meaning  of  the 
first  root  form  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  the  authorities  whose  definitions 
we  have  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  It  will 
be  observed  that  these  authorities  agree  in  regarding 
shechar  as  a  generic  term,  including  all  kinds  of 
beverages,  except  those  derived  from  the  grape.  Now, 
as  shechar  was  a  generic  term  for  beverages  made  from 
corn,  barley,  honey,  dates,  and  all  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
except  the  grape,  are  we  to  conclude  that  these  beverages 
were  all  intoxicating,  or  that  they  all  deserved  the  name 
of  strong  drink  ?  Most  of  the  authorities,  indeed,  speak 
of  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  shechar,  and  some  of  them 
speak  of  its  being  distilled,  though  they  ought  to  know 
that  the  art  of  distillation  was  unknown  in  the  ancient 
times,  and  was  not  discovered  until  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.  But  when  the 
notion  of  distilling  was  adopted,  the  notion  of  shechar 
being  strong  drink  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
However,  as  the  notion  of  distillation,  in  this  case,  is 
a  mere  fancy,  the  notion  of  shechar  being  strong  drink 
is  false.  For  the  juices  of  grain  and  fruit,  by  mere 
fermentation  alone,  could  seldom,  if  ever,  become  so 
intoxicating  as  to  deserve  the  phrase  "strong  drink," 
as  an  epithet  of  character.  As  many  of  those  juices 
would  be  prepared  by  boiling,  and  many  would  be  used 
fresh,  and  therefore  in  both  cases  without  fermentation, 
we  can  understand  how,  in  many  cases,  shechar  would  be 
unintoxicating.  In  those  cases  where  honey,  or  the 
juices  of  fruits,  had  been  fermented,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  liquors  must  have  had  little  intoxicating 
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power.  As  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
distillation,  they  sometimes  sought,  by  the  use  of  drugs, 
to  increase  the  potency  of  their  beverages.  However, 
this  drugging  was  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  and 
therefore  few  of  the  forms  of  shechar  could  have  been 
drugged. 

The  position  now  taken  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Professor  Murphy.  In  the  extract  given  from  his 
little  work.  Wine  in  the  Bible  (p.  4),  he  mentions  tivo 
forms  of  shechar  that  were  unintoxicating.  He  says,  "  It 
was  chiefly  obtained  from  the  date  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
luscious  syrup,  which  is  sometimes  called  date  honey. 
The  juice  of  the  palm  tree  itself  is  also  procured  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  from  which 
flows,  during  the  night,  a  sweet  liquor  which  is  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  This  is  the  fresh  palm  wine.  When  it  has 
gone  through  the  process  of  fermentation,  it  becomes 
the  intoxicating  shechar."  Here  the  thick  luscious  syrup 
■of  the  date,  and  juice  of  the  palm  tree  itself,  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  two  forms  of  unintoxicating  shechar. 
And  how  many  other  forms,  the  juices  of  other  fruits, 
that  were  also  used  before  fermentation  we  cannot  tell. 
Of  course  all  the  juices  were,  in  the  first  instance,  un- 
fermented ;  and  many  of  them,  when  not  used  fresh,  may 
have  been  so  preserved  in  various  forms,  as  is  still 
customary  in  eastern  countries. 

As  some  forms  of  shechar  were  unfermented,  we  can 
understand  the  liberty  accorded  to  the  people  of  Israel  at 
their  religious  festivals  (Deut.  xiv.  26).  They  had  full 
licence  to  bestow  their  money  for  whatever  their  soul 
lusted  after,  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  yayin,  or  for 
shechar,  that  they  might  eat  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord.     Now  let  us  first  take  up  the  view  of  this  passage 
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as  maintained  by  our  opponents,  and  see  what  this 
permission  supposes.  It  is  assumed  that  yayin,  and 
shechar,  were  intoxicating,  and  as  their  soul  lusted,  they 
were  to  eat  and  drink,  in  a  religious  festival,  before  the 
Lord.  Is  it  likely  that  God  would  give  permission  to 
follow  their  own  lust,  in  choosing  and  drinking  in- 
toxicating drink  ?  God  never  could  keep  that  people 
under  control,  then  would  He  place  them  in  such  a 
position  of  temptation  ?  Our  opponents  say  *■'  yes  ; " 
yet  talk  of  "  sound  exegesis."  "  Sound  exegesis,"  inter- 
prets Scripture  upon  sound  principles  of  moral  purity, 
and  is  it  in  harmony  with  such  principles  to  say,  that 
God  put  His  people,  in  connection  with  His  worship, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  own  lust,  to  drink  intoxicating 
wine  and  strong  drink  ?  But  it  is  said,  the  permission 
was  given  "  under  the  well-understood  limitations  of 
moderation  in  eating  and  drinking."  This  assumes,  that 
God  supposed  that  the  Jews  would  do  what  they  have 
ever  done,  and  no  other  nations,  namely,  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxicants. 
Will  the  author  of  Tlie  Wines  of  the  Bible,  who  has  so 
much  pleasure  in  learned  quotations,  name  any  nation 
of  antiquity,  accustomed  to  use  intoxicants  at  religious 
festivals,  that  kept  within  the  limits  of  moderation  ?  If 
not,  why  suppose  that  God  would  place  His  people  in 
such  a  position  of  temptation  and  danger  as  is  here 
supposed  ?  Does  God  lead  His  people  into  temptation, 
and  tempt  men  to  sin  ?  What  does  "  sound  exegesis  '* 
say? 

But  all  the  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  suppose  that 
their  yayin  and  shechar  were  unintoxicating.  As  such,  they 
would  be  better  as  beverages,  and  full  licence  to  use 
them  would  do    no  violence  to  Scripture  principles. 
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There  would  be  no  danger  of  abuse,  and  no  temptation 
to  form  drunken  habits  in  consequence.  Such  we  hold 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  such  is 
required  by  "sound  exegesis." 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  passage  in  Proverbs 
(xxxi.  6,  7),  though  made  so  much  of  by  the  author  of 
The  Wines  of  the  Bible.  That  writer  adopts  the  principle 
of  "  drown  sorrow  in  drink "  as  the  meaning  of  the 
passages.  He  says,  "the  object  contemplated  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  text  is  not  an  utter  and  eternal 
oblivion  of  sense  and  misery,  but  merely  a  present  and 
temporary  mitigation  of  suffering  and  alleviation  of  sorrow" 
(p.  290).  What  a  pity  this  writer  did  not  go  in  for  utter 
and  eternal  oblivion  by  drink  ;  his  peculiar  logic  could 
have  proved  that  the  text  meant  it.  However,  in  support 
of  his  position,  he  quotes  some  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
gives  a  few  extracts  from  profane  authors,  to  prove  the 
cheering  effects  of  intoxicating  wine.  Next,  he  brings 
forward  the  ancient  custom  of  funeral  festivals,  at  which 
it  was  customary  to  give  the  cup  of  consolation  to 
sorrowing  friends.  Then  the  conclusion  is  reached, 
"So  that  wine  might  be  lawfully  used  as  a  cup  of 
consolation,  an  allowable  comfort,  by  the  wretched  and 
sorrowful,  without  any  liberty  being  thereby  afforded  to 
any  one  to  drink  away  his  senses  in  the  oblivion  of  in- 
toxication. It  is  in  the  light  of  these  usages  we  must 
read  the  text"  (p.  292).  Such  is  the  "sound  exegesis" 
of  our  author.  He  takes  the  ground  that  intoxicants 
may  be  taken  lawfully  as  a  cup  of  consolation,  and  that 
the  text  teaches  that  men  may  "  drown  their  sorrow  in 
drink,"  guarding  against  drunkenness,  of  course.  We 
have  always  thought,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  was, 
that    religion   was    the    source   of   consolation    to   the 
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sorrowing,  since  it  contained  such  passages  as,  "  Call 
upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  glorify  me  "  (Psalm  1.  15).  But  our  author  is 
wiser ;  he  would  have  two  strings  to  his  bow,  and  add 
the  glass  to  religion.  This  cup  of  consolation  was  of 
heathen  origin,  and  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  but  it  serves 
his  purpose. 

Wine  is  said  to  cheer,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
wine  should  be  intoxicating ;  the  cup  of  consolation  may 
have  been  given  at  the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  but  this 
custom  had  not  the  divine  sanction.  With  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  passage,  high  authority  supposes,  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  giving  intoxicating  or 
stupefying  potions  to  criminals  before  execution,  and  we 
feel  quite  free  to  accept  of  this  interpretation. 

Shechar,  then,  is  a  general  term  for  numerous  beverages, 
derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  some  of  which  beverages 
were  more  or  less  intoxicating  when  fermented,  but 
others  of  which  were  n€v\}ciQx  fermented  x\.ox  intoxicating. 

iriiTn  Tirosh. 
Tirosh  occurs  thirty-eight  times,  and  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  corn  and  oil  as  fruits  of  the  field.  The 
term  is  supposed  to  come  from  a  root  signifying  pos- 
session. As  tirosh  is  so  generally  associated  with  corn 
and  oil,  products  of  the  ground,  it  is  regarded  by  some 
as  vintage  fruit,  and  a  number  of  circumstances  combine 
to  support  this  opinion.  However,  whether  tirosh  de- 
noted a  liquid  or  a  solid,  grape  juice  or  grape  clusters, 
we  do  not  now  inquire.  The  point  of  importance  is, 
was  it  intoxicating?  Well,  tirosh  is  generally  defined 
as  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape,  and  therefore  as  neither 
fermented  nor  intoxicating.     It  is  rendered  once^  "  sweet 
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wine;"  eleven  times^  "new  wine;"  and  twenty-six  tlmesy. 
"  wine." 

iSJlTn  Tlrosh,  must,  new  wine  (so  called  because 
in  intoxicating  it  takes  possession  of  the  brain)  from  the 
root  ffi'ri^  to  take  possession ;  to  occupy ;  to  possess 
the  land ;  to  receive  an  inheritance.  Niph,  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  one's  possessions,  to  be  reduced  to  poverty. 
Niph,  to  expel  from  possession,  used  of  the  juice  of 
grapes  (Isa.  Ixv.  8).  Gesenius. 

Tlrosh,  new  wine,  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  from  U)""^ 
to  possess,  to  succeed  in  possession;  meton,  to  dis- 
possess others ;  supposing  possession  thus  to  have  been 
obtained.     Hence  by  a  further  meton,  to  become  poor. 

Lee. 

Tlrosh,  new  wine ;  ^from  ffi'T  to  succeed  another  in 
possession,  or  to  possess  anything  in  succession;  so  it 
is  equivalent  to  driving  out  such  former  possessor.  It  is 
so  called  from  its  strongly  intoxicating  quality,  by  whicli 
it  does  as  it  were  take  possession  of  a  man,  and  drive 
him  out  of  himself.  In  Isa.  Ixv.  8  it  is  used  for  the 
intoxicating  juice  yet  in  the  grape.  So  Ovid  applies  the 
Latin  merum,  which  properly  signifies  pure  wine,  as  it 
is  pressed  out  of  the  grape,  in  the  same  manner.  Vlxque 
merum  capiunt  grana,  quod  Intus  habent :  "  And  scarce 
the  grapes  contain  the  wine  within."  Parkhurst. 

Tlrosh,  new  wine,  must;  from  the  root  125^^  to  seize 
upon,  take  possession  of;  dispossess  ;  drive  out. 

Davidson. 

Tlrosh,  wine,  new  wine ;  from  TC'D^  he  possessed, 
because  it  formed  part  of  man's  possession ;  liquids  in 
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general,  in  particular  new  wine,  or  the  juice  still 
unexpressed  from  the  grape;  wine  in  the  clusters, 
Isa.  Ixv.  8.  Bythner. 

Tirosh,  vintage  fruit.  Farrar's  Bib.  Die. 

Tirosh,  must ;  contains  the  root  rash,  to  crush,  bruise, 
and  therefore  denotes,  primarily,  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  is  given  forth  when  it  is  in  any  way  crushed  or 
bruised.  In  one  case  it  is  put  by  a  poetic  figure  for 
this  juice  while  yet  in  the  cluster  of  grapes  (Isa,  Ixv.  8). 
But  properly  it  is  a  liquor  (Isa.  Ixii.  8),  and  like  oil  is 
described  as  being  in  the  vat,  after  flowing  from  the 
press  (Prov.  iii.  10).  It  is  the  raw  produce  of  the  vine, 
when  its  grapes  have  undergone  the  simple  process  of 
treading.  Hence  it  is  often  coupled  with  corn,  another 
material  from  the  threshing-floor,  out  of  which  human 
food  is  prepared  by  art 

The  etymology  I  have  given  of  tirosh  is  said  to  be  at 
variance  with  Gesenius.  But  I  need  not  remind  the 
learned  that  both  Gesenius  and  Fuerst  agree  that  the 
stem  yarash  contains  the  root  rash,  which  appears  also 
in  arash,  rashash,  rush,  resheth,  etc.  The  former  gives 
raspere,  to  snatch  or  grasp ;  the  latter  terere,  to  rub  or 
bruise,  as  the  primitive  meaning.  Now,  Gesenius  and 
Meyer  suppose  tirosh  to  be  so  called,  because  it  seizes 
the  brain  or  inebriates ;  Fuerst  for  the  same  reason,  or 
because  it  is  what  is  got  from  grapes.  Bythner,  because 
it  is  a  valuable  possession ;  the  Talmud  because  all  who 
are  drawn  to  it  shall  be  poor  (rash).  I  have  suggested 
that  it  was  because  it  was  bruised  or  squeezed  out  of  the 
grape.  This  is  at  least  akin  to  the  meaning  of  the  root, 
and  a  more  obvious  characteristic  than  any  of  the  others. 

Murphy. 
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Tirosh,  according  to  Dr,  Lees,  is  so  called,  because 
it  constituted  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of 
the  Jews.  The  word  occurs  about  thirty-four  times  in 
the  Bible,  rendered  in  the  lxx.  by  three  distinct  terms, 
oivoQ,  pw^,  fiedvafxa,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
yayin,  sometimes  'with  oil,  and  sometimes  with  other 
words,  ^denoting  the  edible  productions  of  the  earth. 
Does  it  denote  an  intoxicating  or  a  non-intoxicating 
beverage  ?  The  latter  has  been  asserted,  but  as  it  would 
seem  without  reason.  The  contrary  appears  to  be  the 
truth.  Hos.  iv.  ii,  "  Whoredom,  and  wine  (j'aj'/;?),  and 
new  wine  itirosJi),  take  away  the  heart."  Here  the  use 
of  the  phrase,  take  away  the  heart,  implies  the  tendency 
of  tirosh  to  blunt  the  moral  feeling  and  derange  the 
intellect.  The  testimony  of  the  Rabbins  is  to  the  same 
effect.  They  say  tirosh  is  new  wine,  the  liquor  of  the 
grapes  first  pressed  out,  which  easily  takes  possession 
of  the  mind  of  man.  If  thou  abuse  it  thou  shalt  be  poor, 
but  if  thou  rightly  use  it,  thou  shalt  be  head.  Again, 
in  the  Gemara — ^Wherefore  is  it  called  tirosh  ?  Because 
all  who  are  drawn  to  it  shall  be  poor.    Kittds  Bib.  Cyclo. 

Tirosh  is  referred  to  the  root  yarash,  to  get  possession 
of,  and  is  applied,  according  to  Gesenius  and  others,  to 
wine,  on  account  of  its  inebriating  qualities,  whereby  it 
gets  possession  of  the  brain ;  but  according  to  Bythner, 
to  the  vine  as  being  a  possession,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hebrews.  Neither  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satis- 
factory, and  the  second  is  less  so  than  the  first,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Jews  attached 
such  pre-eminent  value  to  the  vine  as  to  place  it  on  a 
par  with  landed  property,  which  is  designated  by  the 
cognate  terms  yertishash  and  morashah.       Nor  do  we 
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see  that  any  valuable  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this 
latter  derivation,  for,  assuming  its  correctness,  the  question 
will  still  arise,  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  natural 
or  manufactured  product  that  such  store  was  set  on  the 
vine.  Smith's  Bib.  Die. 

Tirosh,  vintage  fruit.  In  the  Authorized  Version  this 
meaning  is  not  found;  the  common  rendering  being 
"wine,"  and  "new  wine,"  though  also  "sweet  wine" 
(Mic.  vi.  15).  The  force  of  the  argument  for  rendering 
it  vintage  fruit  is  seen  : 

I.  When  we  observe  how  it  is  habitually  combined 
with  dagan  and  yitzhar,  translated  corn  and  oil,  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  but  which  are  to  be  taken  in  a  very 
wide  or  generic  sense ;  the  former  as  including  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  the  latter  as  meaning  orchard  fruit,  though 
in  this  fruit  a  prominent  place  may  have  been  given  to 
the  fruit  of  the  olive,  from  which  oil  (shemen)  was  ex- 
tracted. We  find  all  the  three  terms,  dagan,  tirosh,  and 
yitzhar,  denoting  the  produce  of  the  field,  of  the  vineyard, 
and  of  the  orchard,  occurring  together  nineteen  times, 
as  descriptive  of  the  abundance  yielded  by  the  good  land 
which  the  Lord  gave  to  Israel  (Num.  xviii.  12).  We 
find  dagan,  or  corn,  and  tirosh  eleven  times ;  and  tirosh 
and  yitzhar,  or  oil,  twice.  Tirosh  occurs  thirty-eight 
times  ;  and  besides  this  overwhelming  preponderance  ot 
combination  with  dagan  or  corn,  and  yitzhar  or  oil,  it  is 
found  seven  times  combined  with  words  signifying  first 
fruits,  and  ten  times  with  tithes  or  offerings,  which  were 
mainly  the  first  of  gathered  fruits  and  grain  in  their 
natural  state.  The  use  of  these  three  words  for  the 
products  of  the  earth  is  thoroughly  different  from  the 
specific  words  for  bread,  wine,  and  oil;  and  it  is  re- 
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markable  that  tirosh  is  never  named  along  with  shemen, 
or  yitzhar  along  with  yayin  (these  specific  words). 

2.  Tirosh  is  spoken  of  as  a  solid  substance,  gathered 
like  dagan  and  yitzhar  (Deut,  xi.  14).  Like  them  and 
also  like  animal  food,  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  eaten 
(Deut.  xii.  17).  In  Isa.  Ixv.  8,  tirosh  or  fruit  of  the 
grape  is  found  in  the  cluster,  and  one  saith,  Destroy  it 
not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it.  But  it  is  never  spoken  of  as 
a  liquid,  in  connection  with  bottles,  cups,  or  the  like ; 
nor  as  being  poured  out  and  drunken,  unless  in  Isa. 
Ixii.  8.  As  vintage  fruit,  the  labour  of  treading  was 
expended  upon  tirosh  for  the  production  of  yayin  or 
wine,  Mic.  vi.   15. 

3.  The  law  of  tithes  seems  to  necessitate  the  inter- 
pretation of  tirosh  so  as  to  include  all  that  the  vineyard 
yielded ;  else  a  very  large  and  valuable  portion  of  the 
increase  from  agriculture  would  have  escaped  from  being 
tithed.  Nor  is  this  argument  met  by  a  reference  to  the 
custom  of  later  Jews,  according  to  the  rule  in  the  Mishna, 
that  wine  is  to  be  tithed  from  the  time  it  is  purged, 
which  is  explained  to  be  the  time  when  it  has  cast  off 
the  kernels  during  its  effervescence. 

4.  Tirosh  is  universally  spoken  of  as  a  blessing.  At 
least  the  only  exception,  if  it  be  an  exception,  is  Hos. 
iv.  11:  "  Whoredom  and  yayin  and  tirosh  take  away  the 
heart."  But  the  same  prophet  ascribes  like  effects  to 
cakes  of  grapes,  as  the  phrase  flagons  of  wine  is  now 
rendered,  by  the  consent  of  scholars,  Hos.  iii.  i.  Thus, 
too,  the  sin  and  the  ruin  of  Sodom  are  traced  to  pride, 
fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness,  Ezek.  xvi. 
49.  And  a  classical  parallel  is  furnished  in  the  words 
of  Terence  :  "sine  cerere  et  Libero  friget  Venus."  The 
derivation  of  tirosh  from  the  verb  to  take  possession. 
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because  it  intoxicates,  is  too  arbitrary  to  deserve  serious 
refutation.  Imp.  Bib.  Die. 

In  the  Septuagint,  tirosh  is  always  rendered  by  the 
word  oinos^  with  two  exceptions.  These  exceptional 
renderings  are  found  in  Isa.  Ixv.  8,  where  the  word  rhox, 
a  grape  or  grape  berry,  is  used;  and  Hos.  iv.  ii,  where 
the  word  methusma  is  employed.  This  latter  term  does 
not  always  indicate  what  was  intoxicating,  and  we  are 
not  to  take  it  in  that  sense  here,  since  it  is  given  as  an 
equivalent  of  tirosh.  Tirosh  is  defined  as  must,  or  the 
fresh  juice  of  the  grape ;  and  therefore,  as  an  equivalent 
of  tirosh,  methusma  cannot  mean  here  intoxicating  wine. 

In  the  foregoing  extracts  we  have  given,  in  a  some- 
what condensed  form,  what  a  number  of  the  first  au- 
thorities say  of  Tirosh.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  au- 
thorities are  not  entirely  agreed  with  reference  to  the 
meaning  as  well  as  the  derivation  of  the  term.  Gesenius 
and  others  say,  that  tirosh  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
to  possess,  and  was  so  called  because  it  took  possession 
of  the  brain  and  inebriated.  He  and  others  define  tirosh 
as  must,  new  wine,  or  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
then  tell  us  that  it  takes  possession  of  the  brain  and 
intoxicates.  Thus  the  definition  is  made  to  contradict 
the  derivation.  For  if  tirosh  is  must,  new  wine,  or  the 
fresh  juice  of  the  grape,  it  was  unfermented,  and  could 
not  be  intoxicating.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tirosh  was 
intoxicating,  it  should  not  be  defined  as  must,  or  the 
fresh  juice  of  the  grape,  and  in  this  case  the  definition 
given  must  be  wrong.  How  such  a  definition  of  tirosh 
could  have  been  given,  coupled  with  such  an  explanation 
of  its  derivation,  by  such  authorities,  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  understand.  But  we  suppose  the  error  is  to 
be  traced,  like  many  similar  errors,  to  the  habit  of  judging 
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the  customs  of  the  past  by  those  of  'the  present.  Even 
our  greatest  men  are  not  ahvaysable  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  influence  of  their  surroundings,  and  hence,  we 
have  here  the  derivation  of  tirosh  made  to  contradict 
the  definition. 

As  we  are  bound  by  consistency  to  reject  either  the 
definition  of  tirosh,  or  the  explanation  of  its  derivation, 
given  by  Gesenius  and  others,  we  will  accept  the  defini- 
tion and  reject  the  explanation,  which  is  opposed  to  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Tirosh  is  never  said  to  take 
possession  of  the  brain  and  inebriate,  and  therefore  the 
explanation  'which  supposes  this  must  be  wrong.  But 
while  rejecting  the  explanation  given,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  to  reject  the  derivation  itself.  The  term 
may  come  from  a  root  signifying  to  possess,  without  sup- 
posing that  tirosh  takes  possession  of  the  brain.  The 
root  idea  may  be  explained  in  a  number  of  senses,  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  tirosh,  as  must  or  fresh 
grape  juice.  The  verbal  root  is  said  to  contain  three 
distinct  ideas  :  to  take  possession,  to  dispossess,  and  to 
become  poor.  Why  should  the  first  sense  of  the  root 
be  taken  as  that  from  which  tirosh  is  derived?  Are 
nouns  always  formed  from  the  first  sense  of  the  verbal 
root  ?  And  if  nouns  be  formed  from  other  meanings  of 
the  root,  besides  the  first,  why  not  in  this  case  ?  The 
second  meaning  of  the  root  is  to  dispossess  or  drive  out ; 
and  if  this  sense  of  the  root  be  taken,  as  that  from  which 
the  term  is  derived,  then  tirosh  would  denote  the  pressed- 
out  juice  of  the  grape,  or  must,  the  definition  given  of 
it  by  Gesenius  and  kindred  authorities.  And  surely  the 
sense  of  the  root,  which  harmonizes  with  the  definition 
of  tirosh,  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  one  directly 
opposed  to  it. 
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Moreover,  this  supposed  property  of  taking  possession 
of  the  brain  would  not  be  peculiar  to  tirosh,  seeing  it  is 
the  common  property  of  all  intoxicants.  How  a  pro- 
perty common  to  all  intoxicants  could  become  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  one,  these  learned  authorities  have  failed 
to  inform  us.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  shows  it 
could  not  be,  and  the  fanciful  and  uncritical  conjecture 
must  be  treated  as  it  deserves — must  be  rejected,  though 
emanating  from  authority  of  deserved  repute. 

But  if  the  derivation  given  of  tirosh  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect, why  not  regard  it  as  possessing  a  blessing,  instead  of 
possessing  the  brain,  since  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  such, 
and  never  as  an  intoxicant.  This  sense  of  the  term 
would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  root  idea  to  pos- 
sess, and  this  is  the  sense  attached  to  the  term  by  Isaiah  : 
*'  As  tirosh  is  found  in  the  cluster,  and  one  saith,  Destroy 
it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it "  (Isa.  Ixv.  8). 

The  learned  Bythner  gives  another  explanation  of  the 
derivation  of  tirosh.  He  derives  tirosh  from  the  root  to 
possess,  and  thinks  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  valuable  possession.  But  it  is  said,  "  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Jews  attached  such  value 
to  the  vine  as  to  place  it  on  a  par  with  landed  property, 
which  is  designated  by  cognate  terms."  This  objection 
has  little  force,  since  to  regard  the  vine  as  a  possession 
does  not  place  it  on  a  par  with  landed  property.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  passages  of  Scripture 
speak  of  tirosh  as  a  blessing  to  be  possessed.  When 
Isaac  blessed  Jacob  he  said,  "  Therefore  God  give  thee 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
plenty  of  corn  and  tirosh  "  (Gen.  xxvii.  28).  And  the 
language  of  Jacob  when  blessing  Judah  is  similar  in 
character :     "  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his 
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ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed  his  garments 
in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes  "  (Gen. 
xlix.  ii).  Surely  such  utterances  as  these  go  to  prove, 
that  the  Jews  regarded  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  not  the 
manufactured  product,  but  the  natural  one,  as  a  valuable 
possession,  and  therefore  Bythner  may  be  right. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  two  of  the  authorities  quoted 
diifer  from  the  others,  and  define  tirosh  as  vintage  fndt. 
One  of  these  authorities  gives  a  number  of  facts  in 
support  of  his  position ;  these  facts  go  far  to  prove  that 
tirosh  was  a  solid,  and  not  a  liquid.  Like  corn,  tirosh 
was  regarded  as  a  blessing  of  Providence ;  gathered  as  a 
product  of  the  earth,  and  expressly  designated  fruit, 
the  fruit  of  the  land  (Deut.  vii.  13).  Tirosh  was  offered 
as  a  first-fruit  (Num.  xviii.  12),  and  was  trodden  like 
olives  (Mic.  vi.  15).  Then  tirosh  is  associated  with 
dagan  or  corn,  and  yitzhar  or  olive  fruit,  as  products  of 
the  ground,  but  never  with  leche?n  or  bread,  nor  shemen 
or  olive  oil.  Tirosh  is  never  found  associated  with 
bread  and  shemen  as  manufactured  articles.  And  this 
view  of  tirosh  is  fully  supported  by  Professor  Eadie,  who 
says,  "  Tirosh  appears  often  to  mean  the  solid  produce 
of  the  vine,  and  is  frequently  used  along  with  the  word 
com  or  field  produce,  and  oil  (yitzhar)  or  orchard 
produce." 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  it  is  objected  in  Kitto's 
Bib.  Cyc,  "that  the  association  of  corn  and  tirosh  fails 
to  prove  that  tirosh  is  a  solid,  as  the  association  of  bread 
and  water  fails  to  prove  that  water  is  a  solid."  One  would 
hardly  expect  to  find  such  a  frivolous  objection  in  a 
work  of  such  high  repute,  but  so  it  is.  Most  people  can 
see  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  Corn  and  tirosh  are 
associated  2^%  products  of  the  ground,  as  things  that  grew  ; 
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and  are  bread  and  water  thus  associated  ?  Have  these 
the  common  bond  of  being  \h^  fruit  of  the  field  to  unite 
them?  Bread  and  water  are  associated,  not  as  products 
of  the  ground,  but  as  food — as  meat  and  drink.  Now, 
while  solids  and  liquids  are  associated  together  as  food, 
solids  and  liquids  are  not  associated  together  as  the 
produce  of  the  ground.  Hence  the  analogy,  on  which 
this  objection  is  based,  has  no  existence,  and  therefore 
the  objection  can  have  no  force;  it  is  a  mere  shadow 
opposed  to  solid  reasons  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  from  the  substantial  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  the  position,  that  tirosh  meant  vintage  fruit, 
we  might  rest  satisfied  and  adopt  the  conclusion.  How- 
ever, for  our  present  purpose  we  prefer  taking  the 
definition  of  the  majority  of  the  authorities  we  have 
quoted,  who  define  tirosh  as  must,  new  wine,  and  the 
fresh  juice  of  the  grape.  The  question  is  not,  was  tirosh 
a  solid  or  a  liquid ;  but  the  question  is,  was  it  an  in- 
toxicant 1  Of  course,  if  tirosh  meant  vintage  fruit,  it 
could  not  be  an  intoxicant,  and  this  would  decide  its 
character  as  a  Bible  wine.  But  we  waive  any  argument 
that  might  be  built  on  this,  and  take  another  ground. 
The  ground  we  take  up  is,  that  tirosh  meant  must,  new 
wine,  or  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape,  and  therefore  it 
was  neither  fermented  nor  intoxicating.  Must,  or  new 
wine,  is  not  intoxicating,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  not  be,  and  as  most  of  our  authorities  define  tirosh 
as  must,  new  wine,  or  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape,  if  we 
accept  of  their  definition,  we  must  conclude  that  tirosh 
was  an  unfermented  wine.  Hence  Professor  Murphy 
contends,  that  tirosh  is  "  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which 
is  given  forth  when  it  is  in  any  way  crushed  or  bruised." 

The  Scriptural  use  of  tirosh  fully  sustains  our  position. 
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In  Scripture,  it  is  never  said  to  intoxicate  or  take  posses- 
sion of  the  brain,  and  in  no  instance  do  we  find  it 
associated  with  drunkenness.  It  is  also  uniformly  re- 
garded as  a  providential  blessing,  given  in  abundance 
to  Israel,  when  obedient,  but  partially  or  wholly  with- 
held when  rebellious.  Tirosh  is  never  associated  with 
drunkenness,  or  charged  with  producing  it,  and  the 
abuse  of  it  is  never  condemned.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  this  wine  that  is  so  uniformly  spoken  of  as  a 
blessing,  is  never  spoken  of  as  an  intoxicant 

There  is  one  passage  indeed  which  has  been  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  connect  tirosh  with  drunkenness,  but  the 
interpretation  is  forced  upon  the  passage ;  we  refer  to 
Hos.  iv.  II.  The  erudite  author  of  the  article  on 
wine,  in  Kitto's  Bib.  Cyc,  may  be  allowed  to  state  the 
case  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  like-minded.  In  the 
extract  already  given,  he  says,  "  The  use  of  the  phrase, 
take  away  the  heart,  implies  the  tendency  of  tirosh  to 
blunt  the  moral  feelings,  and  derange  the  intellect." 

It  will  be  seen,  by  looking  at  the  context,  that  this 
language  is  designed  to  convey  the  impression  that 
tirosh  was  an  intoxicant.  But  as  the  passage  would  not 
bear  this  construction,  it  could  not  be  honestly  stated, 
so  we  have  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  extract.  It 
does  not  say  that  tirosh  intoxicates,  but  that  the  phrase, 
take  away  the  heart,  implies  the  tendency  of  tirosh  to 
blunt  the  moral  feelings,  and  derange  the  intellect.  He 
would  not  commit  himself  to  the  position  that  the  phrase, 
take  away  the  heart,  means  to  intoxicate,  but  he  would 
endeavour  to  convey  that  impression  by  the  use  of 
ambiguous  language.  Such  an  insidious  effort  is  worthy 
of  the  cause  it  is  designed  to  defend. 

But  does  the  phrase,  take  away  the  heart,  imply  a 
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tendency y  or  express  z-factl  If  tirosh  have  a  tendency  to 
blunt  the  moral  feelings  and  derange  the  intellect,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  it  is  promised  as  a  blessing  by 
Isaac  to  Jacob,  and  by  God  to  Israel?  Would  God 
promise  to  His  people  as  a  blessing,  a  thing  that  had  a 
tendency  to  take  away  their  heart  from  Him  ?  It  would 
not  be  like  Him  to  do  so,  but  in  the  eyes  of  some  men 
it  appears  more  important  to  prove  the  wines  of  Scrip- 
ture intoxicating,  than  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
Divine  character;  everything  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interest  of  drink. 

Now  when  the  prophet  says,  "  Whoredom  and  yayin 
and  tirosh  take  away  the  heart,"  does  he  express  a 
tendency,  or  does  he  state  a  fact  ?  We  say  the  prophet 
records  an  historic  fact.  The  context  shows,  that  the 
sacred  writer  does  not  speak  of  a  tendency,  but  records 
a  fact  in  the  history  of  backsliding  Israel.  A  similar 
fact  is  stated  in  the  first  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
There  the  prophet  says  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  look  to  other  gods,  and  love  flagons  of  wine.  Here 
flagons  of  wine  are  supposed  to  take  away  the  heart, 
but  these  flagons  of  wine  are  only  cakes  of  grapes,  and 
cakes  of  grapes  can  have  no  tendency  to  blunt  the  moral 
feelings  and  derange  the  intellect.  In  like  manner,  the 
sin  and  ruin  of  Sodom  are  traced  to  pride,  fulness  of 
bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness  (Ezek.  xvi.  49). 

The  effort  to  make  the  phrase  "take  away  the  heart " 
imply  a  tendency  to  blunt  the  moral  feelings  and  de- 
range the  intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  to  intoxicate, 
utterly  fails.  The  Hebrew  word  T(\)b  here  rendered  "  take 
away,"  occurs  more  than  nine  hundred  and  sixty  times, 
and  yet  in  no  instance  does  it  express  a  tendency  to 
intoxicate,  or  is  it  in  any  way  associated  with  drunken- 
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ness.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  therefore,  by  what  law  of 
interpretation  this  phrase  can  be  made  to  bear  this 
exceptional  meaning  here.  And  unless  some  such  ac- 
knowledged law  of  interpretation  is  adduced,  we  must 
protest  against^this  arbitrary  mode  of  wresting  Scripture 
language,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  wines 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  all  intoxicating.  The  effort 
of  this  writer  on  sacred  literature  to  make  the  Bible  give 
its  sanction  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  is  bad  enough,  but 
to  wrest  Bible  language  for  this  purpose  is  still  worse. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  heart  that  is  here  spoken  of,  and 
not  the  brain.  It  is  not  said  that  tirosh  takes  possession 
of  the  brain,  but  that  with  certain  other  things  it  takes,  or 
has  taken  away  the  heart.  When  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  drunkenness,  they  do  not  point  to  the  heart  as  the 
part  affected,  or  say  the  heart  was  intoxicated  ;  it  is  only 
writers  of  a  certain  type,  and  those  connected  with  the 
trade,  who  so  err  in  vision  and  stumble  in  judgment. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  there  are  three  things  in  this 
passage  that  are  said  to  take  away  the  heart,  and  what 
is  said  of  tirosh  is  also  said  of  the  other  two.  It  is  said 
that  whoredo?n,  yayin,  and  tirosh  take  away  the  heart. 
Now,  unless  we  suppose  that  whoredom  intoxicates,  we 
cannot  conclude  that  tirosh  does;  and  as  we  cannot 
suppose  that  whoredom  intoxicates,  we  have  no  right 
to  infer  that  tirosh  does,  since  the  same  thing  is  said 
of  both.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this  passage 
the  phrase,  take  away  the  heart,  does  not  refer  to  in- 
toxicating qualities  of  whoredom,  yayin,  and  tirosh. 

The  language  here  refers  to  the  heart,  and  not  the 
brain,  to  what  is  7noral,  and  not  to  what  is  physical. 
As  the  phrase,  take  away  the  heart,  never  elsewhere  means 
to    intoxicate,   we    conclude    that   it    does    not   mean 
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so  here,  and  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
passage  to  show  that  tirosh  was  an  intoxicant.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  intoxication  in  the  passage.  The 
context  shows,  that  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  religious 
apostasy.  In  the  next  verse  we  read,  "  My  people  ask 
counsel  at  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto 
them ;  for  the  spirit  of  whoredom  hath  caused  them  to 
err,  and  they  have  gone  a  whoring  from  under  their 
God"  (Hos.  iv.  12).  Then,  by  whoredom  we  are  here 
to  understand  religious  whoredom  or  idolatry.  By 
yayin  and  tirosh,  we  are  here  to  understand,  the  things 
offered  to  idols,  and  used  at  idolatrous  feasts  (Hos. 
ii.  8).  The  whole  passage  would  mean,  that  idol  worship, 
and  idol  feasts,  had  taken  away  the  heart  of  the  people 
from  the  God  of  Israel.  The  objection  is  not  to  yayin 
and  tirosh,  in  themselves  considered,  but  to  yayin  and 
tirosh,  as  things  offered  to  idols,  and  as  things  occupying 
the  chief  place  at  idol  feasts.  We  find  the  same  thing 
condemned  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  vii.  18  and  xliv.  17-19). 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson,  author  of  The  Wines  of  the 
Bible,  gives  us  another  view  of  the  passage  than  that 
we  have  just  considered.  He  says,  "  The  taking 
away  the  heart  from  God  is  regarded,  not  as  signifying 
intoxication,  but  as  exhibiting  the  effect  of  intoxication, 
arising  from  indulgence  in  yayin  and  especially  tirosh 
(p.  133).  And  in  proof  of  this  statement  he  quotes 
Prov.  xxiii.  33,  where  tirosh  is  not  so  much  as  named, 
and  which  has  no  connection  with  the  passage  before  us. 
We  are  told  that  the  taking  away  the  heart  from  God  is 
the  effect  of  intoxication,  arising  from  indulgence  in  yayin, 
and  especially  tirosh.  But  why  leave  out  whoredom,  which 
is  joined  with  yayin  and  tirosh  in  the  text?  And  why 
add  to  tirosh  the  word  "  especially,"  which  is  not  in  the 
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text?  This  writer  must  forget  his  position  when  he 
can  add  to  the  inspired  text,  and  take  from  it,  as  seemeth 
good  in  his  sight.  However,  if  taking  away  the  heart 
from  God  exhibits  the  effect  of  intoxication,  this  in- 
toxication must  be  attributed  to  whoredom  equally  with 
yayin  and  tirosh  ;  and  does  whoredom  intoxicate  ?  Our 
author  does  not  say  that  whoredom  intoxicates,  though 
the  text  predicates  the  same  thing  of  whoredom  as  of 
yayin  and  tirosh ;  but  he  quietly  puts  it  aside,  that  it  may 
not  embarrass  him  in  drawing  his  conclusion.  So  his 
mode  of  explaining  Scripture  is  to  leave  out  of  the  passage 
anything  that  may  not  harmonize  with  his  opinion. 
Accordingly,  his  interpretation  of  this  passage  is,  that 
intoxication  takes  away  the  heart  from  God.  The  text 
says  whoredom,  yayin,  and  tirosh  take  away  the  heart ; 
but  he  says  no,  it  is  intoxicatioii  that  does  it ;  and  he 
thus  puts  intoxication  for  whoredom,  yayin,  and  tirosh. 
Thus  this  learned  author  would  amend  the  text,  and 
correct  the  prophet ! 

We  shall  not  follow  this  writer  in  his  devious  criticisms 
on  the  views  of  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Ritchie  in  reference 
to  tirosh.  These  gentlemen  are  well  able  to  defend 
themselves,  and  the  criticisms  of  our  author  are  so 
largely  made  up  of  what  is  pretentious,  and  trifling, 
that  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  examine 
them  at  length.  But  we  may  note  a  sort  of  conclusion  he 
comes  to,  at  the  close  of  a  long  discursive  ramble.  In 
reference  to  the  views  of  the  writers  which  he  had  been 
criticising,  he  says — "  If  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with 
any  of  these  far-fetched  and  unnatural  interpretations  of 
the  text,  we  recommend  him  to  fall  back  upon  the 
simpler  and  more  reasonable  view,  that  the  prophet  is 
depicting  the  demoraUzing  effects   produced   upon  the 
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people  of  Ephraim  by  indulgence  in  wine  and  women, 
the  chosen  wine  of  the  inebriates  being  a  species  of 
yayin,  designated  tirosh  "  (p,  ZZZ)- 

Here,  the  reader  is  modestly  asked  to  believe  his 
statement  without  proof.  Our  author  is  a  privileged 
writer ;  he  can  pronounce  the  opinions  of  his  opponents 
so  far-fetched  and  unnatural  that  they  should  be  rejected, 
and  his  own  so  reasonable  that  they  should  be  received 
by  the  reader,  without  a  particle  of  proof.  Notwith- 
standing this  self-confidence,  it  is  evident  the  writer  does 
not  understand  the  passage.  Where  does  he  learn  that 
the  text  speaks  of  inebriates  ?  Where  does  he  learn  that 
the  chosen  wine  of  these  conjured-up  inebriates  was  a 
species  of  yayin  designated  tirosh  ?  And  where  does  he 
learn  that  the  prophet  is  here  depicting  the  demoralizing 
effects  produced  upon  the  people  of  Ephraim  by  in- 
dulgence in  wine  and  women  ?  Neither  in  the  text  nor 
the  context  is  there  any  authority  for  these  statements — 
they  are  the  offspring,  not  of  a  pure,  but  of  an  impure 
fancy.  The  subject  of  which  the  prophet  speaks  is  idol 
worship,  with  its  demoralizing  effects.  In  that  worship 
there  may  have  been  prostitution  and  drunkenness ;  but 
if  so,  they  are  looked  at  as  parts  of  the  evil  which  the 
prophet  denounced.  And  these  parts,  if  such  there 
were,  are  not  particularized  in  this  writer's  style;  the 
general  evil  of  idol  worship  is  condemned,  and  thereby 
all  the  evils  associated  with  it.  And  in  those  cases  where 
particulars  are  mentioned,  as  a  rule  they  are  to  be  taken 
as  representatives,  or  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Hence  we 
would  recommend  the  reader  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible 
to  accept  none  of  the  statements  therein  contained, 
however  confident  they  may  be,  unless  sustained  by 
sufficient  evidence. 
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The  writer  in  Kitto's  Bib.  Cydo.,  to  whom  we  have 
often  referred,  and  whose  language  we  have  quoted, 
gives  the  testimony  of  certain  Jewish  Rabbins  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  tirosh  was  an  intoxicant.  But  the 
Rabbins  do  not  say  that  tirosh  intoxicates.  They  only 
say,  "  If  thou  abuse  it  thou  shalt  be  poor,  but  if  thou 
rightly  use  it  thou  shalt  be  head."  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  force  of  the  evidence  is  weakened  by  the  twofold  fact 
that  it  comes  to  us  through  a  translation,  and  that  the  lan- 
guage is  ambiguous.  However,  one  might  prove  almost 
anything  by  Rabbinical  testimony — take  an  instance.  In 
the  Getnara  Pesachi?}i  we  find  the  following,  "  They  said 
that  Rabbi  Johanan,  son  of  Norbai,  did  eat  three 
hundred  calves,  and  drank  three  hundred  measures  of 
wine,  and  eat  forty  sooks  of  doves,  for  luncheon  only  " 

(P-  57). 

Hence  our  opponents  must  be  sorely  in  need  of 
evidence  to  support  their  views  when  they  have  recourse 
to  Rabbinical  testimony.  Were  we  to  admit  it  here,  we 
might  prove  that  the  wine  of  which  the  Rabbin  drank 
three  hundred  measures  was  not  intoxicating,  since  so 
much  intoxicating  wine  would  kill  any  Rabbin — even 
Johanan,  the  son  of  Norbai. 

Our  position  is,  therefore,  that  if  tirosh  was  a  liquid, 
it  was  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape,  unfertttenied  and  un- 
intoxicating.  In  no  case  is  it  spoken  of  as  producing 
drunkenness ;  in  no  case  is  it  forbidden ;  in  no  case  is 
it  taken  to  be  a  curse ;  but  in  every  case  it  is  regarded 
as  a  blessing.  Its  use  in  idol  worship  alone  is  condejtmed 
(Hos.  iv.  ii). 
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r.!   Yayin. 

Yayin  is  the  terra  most  frequently  used  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  to  designate  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  a 
generic  term  for  this  juice,  both  in  a  fresh  and  fermented 
state,  and  occurs  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  times.  In  one  instance  yayin  is  applied  to  the  juice 
of  the  pomegranate.  In  harmony  with  its  generic 
character,  yayin  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  both  as  a  bless- 
ing and  as  a  airse,  thereby  indicating  that  things  of  a 
very  opposite  nature  are  designated  by  it.  The  term 
evidently  covers  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  all  its  forms, 
whether  fermented  or  not.  The  derivation  of  yayin 
appears  somewhat  doubtful,  as  little  better  than  mere 
conjecture  is  offered  on  the  subject.  In  our  English 
Bible  yayin  is  rendered  once^  "  vine  " ;  once,  "  vine  tree  " ; 
once,  "wine-bibber";  once,  "banqueting";  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  times,  "  wine." 

"j^:  yayin,  wine;  perhaps  so  called  from  bubbling  up 
and  fermenting ;  from  y\\  an  unused  root,  which  appears 
to  have  had  the  sense  of  boiling  up,  or  bubbling  up. 
Whence  13^  clay,  and  ^v  wine;  unless  it  be  deemed 
better  to  regard  it  as  a  primitive  wine,  Greek  oivoq\ 
Latin,  vinum.  Gesenius. 

Yayin,  wine ;  which  is  made  by  squeezing  the  grapes ; 
the  expressed  juice  of  grapes.  From  rrr  to  press, 
squeeze.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Hebrew  name 
for  wine  has  been  retained  with  little  variation  in  many 
other  languages,  as  in  the  Greek  olroc ;  Latin,  vinum ; 
whence  Italian  and  Spanish,  vino ;  JFrench,  vin ;  and 
English,  wine.  Parkhurst. 

Yayin,  wine;  meton,  drunkenness.  Greek  olvoc; 
Latin,  vinum.  Lee. 

H 
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Yayin,  wine;  meton,  intoxication;  from  "jv  root  not 
used,  to  which  is  ascribed  the  signification  of  heat,  and 
fermentation;   whence  \\^  mire,  mud.  Davidson. 

Yayin,  wine;  comes  from  vin,  a  lapsed  root,  which 
appears  to  have  meant,  to  bow,  bind,  squeeze,  and  refers 
either  to  the  cHmbing  propensity  of  the  plant,  or  to  the 
use  of  pressure  in  the  extraction  of  the  wine.  It  is  used 
to  denote  all  stages  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but 
particularly  wine  in  its  maturity,  after  it  has  gone  through 
the  ordinary  process  of  art  as  well  as  nature.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  tirosh,  and  accordingly  associated 
with  bread,  the  manufactured  produce  of  corn,  in  the 
well-known  phrase,  bread  and  wine,  except  in  one  case 
where  it  is  conjoined  with  corn  (Gen.  xxvii.  28).  The 
meaning  assigned  to  the  root  is,  in  Gesenius,  to  effervesce ; 
in  Flierst  and  Meyer,  to  tread ;  in  some  others,  to  twine, 
bind,  squeeze.     I  think  the  last  very  likely.     Murphy. 

Yayin,  the  most  general  term  for  wine  is  yayin,  which 
is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Greek  oivoq ;  the 
Latin,  vinum ;  and  our  wine.  It  has  hitherto  been  the 
current  opinion  that  the  Indo-European  languages 
borrowed  the  term  from  the  Hebrew;  the  reverse, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  case.  The  word  belongs  to 
the  Indo-European  languages,  and  may  be  referred 
either  to  the  root  we,  to  weave :  whence  comes  viere, 
vimen,  vitis,  vitta;  or  to  the  root  wan,  to  love.  The 
word  being  a  borrowed  one,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  etymological  considerations  as  to  its  use  in  the 
Hebrew  language. 

The  treading  was  effected  by  one  or  more  men, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vat ;  and  the  expressed  juice 
escaped  by  an  aperture  into  the  lower  vat,  or  was  at 
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once  collected  into  vessels.  As  to  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  the  wine,  we  have  but  little  information.  Some- 
times it  was  preserved  in  an  unfermented  state,  and 
drunk  as  must ;  but  more  generally  it  was  bottled  off 
after  fermentation,  and  if  it  was  designed  to  be  kept  for 
some  time,  a  certain  amount  of  lees  was  added  to  give 
it  body.  SmitKs  Bib.  Die. 

Yayin,  wine ;  the  general  word  for  the  produce  of  the 
vine,  when  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  liquid; 
derived,  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  from  a  root 
signifying  to  be  turbid,  to  boil  up,  and  applied  to  the 
grape  juice  as  it  rushes  foaming  into  the  wine  vat 
Others  consider  it  to  be  a  word  foreign  to  the  Jews,  and 
the  nations  who  spoke  kindred  languages ;  certainly  the 
word  is  found  to  be  very  widespread,  as  in  the  Greek 
oTvoc;  the  Latin  vinum,  &c.  It  seems  to  be  used  to 
describe  all  sorts  of  wine  (Ne.  v.  18)  from  the  simple 
grape  juice,  or  a  thickened  syrup,  to  the  strongest  liquors 
with  which  the  Israelites  were  acquainted,  and  the  use  of 
which  often  led  to  deplorable  scenes  of  drunkenness. 

Imp.  Bib.  Die. 

Yayin,  according  to  Gesenius,  from  Tl"*  an  unused  root 
having  the  force  of  fervendi  sestuendi;  according  to 
Fiirst,  from  "]""!  vin,  like  the  Arabic  "j^!  Greek  Yoivoq\ 
Latin,  vinum ;  and  English,  wine.  The  lxx.  oIi'oc,  acKos, 
yXevKog.  Others  take  the  word  to  be  of  Indo-European 
extraction,  from  the  root  we,  to  weave ;  or  wan,  to  love. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  therefore  is  regarded  by  some 
as  uncertain,  but  apparently  without  reason,  as  Gesenius 
is  clearly  in  the  right  in  his  derivation  of  it.  This  word, 
the  most  commonly  employed  for  wine  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  is  also  the  most  comprehensive! 
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including,  like  the  corresponding  English  word,  wines  of 
all  sorts,  although  used  also  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
denote  red  wine.  Kitto's  Bib.  Die. 

In  the  Septuagint  yayin  is  unifonnly  rendered,  in  every 
case  where  an  equivalent  is  given,  by  the  corresponding 
Greek  word  oinos,  unless  in  one  exceptional  case,  where 
another  word  is  used.  This  exceptional  case  is  found  in 
Job  xxxii.  19,  and  there  the  word  gleukos  is  used.  The 
use  of  the  word  gleukos  in  this  place  connects  the 
passage  with  Acts  ii.  13. 

The  Derivation  of  Yayin. 

In  reference  to  the  authorities  cited,  two  things  may 
be  noted.  They  do  not  agree  with  regard  to  the 
derivation  of  yayin ;  but  they  all  suppose  it  to  be  a 
generic  term  for  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Gesenius  is  of 
opinion  that  the  term  is  derived  from  an  unused  root, 
signifying  to  boil,  or  bubble  up.  Parkhurst  supposes 
that  it  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  press  or  squeeze. 
Others  think  that  it  is  not  a  genuine  Hebrew  word,  and 
suppose  it  borrowed  from  some  foreign  tongue  by  the 
sacred  writers.  As  our  authorities  are  found  to  differ  so 
much  in  opinion,  and  have  little  more  to  offer  than  mere 
conjecture,  we  are  not  to  expect  much  aid  from  the 
derivation  of  the  term,  in  our  efforts  to  fix  its  meaning. 
Gesenius,  and  those  who  adopt  his  opinion,  suppose  that 
the  root  idea  is  boiling,  or  bubbling  up,  and  that  this 
idea  may  refer  to  the  process  of  fermentation.  How- 
ever, they  proceed  immediately  to  trace  mud  and  mire  to 
the  same  root.  They  fail  to  see,  that  if  the  root  idea  of 
bubbling  up  refers  to  fermentation,  then  vmd  and  mire, 
coming  from  the  same  root,  must  convey  the  idea  of 
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fermentation  as  well  as  yayin.  And  as  mud  and  mire 
are  not  supposed  to  be  fermented,  and  are  not  much 
esteemed  as  intoxicants,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  root  idea  of  bubbling  up  has  reference  to  the 
process  of  fermentation,  or  that  the  term  yayin  embodies 
the  idea.  It  is  no  more  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of 
fermentation  than  mud  or  mire.  If  yayin  be  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  boil,  or  bubble  up,  the  allusion 
may  be  to  the  commotion  produced  in  the  wine  vat  by 
the  rushing  in  of  the  grape  juice  from  the  winepress,  and 
not  from  the  process  of  fermentation.  It  will  also  be 
observed,  that  other  derivations  given,  allude  to  the 
twining  and  creeping  propensities  of  the  vine,  or  to  the 
process  of  treading  the  grape,  and  make  no  reference 
to  the  process  of  fermentation.  Accordingly,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  derivation  of  the  term  to  indicate  that 
yayin  was  an  intoxicant. 

Further,  if  yayin  be  regarded  as  a  generic  term  for  the 
juice  of  the  grape  in  all  conditions,  and  without  reference 
to  distinctive  qualities,  the  root  idea  of  bubbling  up 
could  not  refer  to  fermentation.  In  this  case,  the  term 
would  only  cover  the  juice  of  the  grape  when  fermented^ 
and  designate  the  different  kinds  of  fermented  wine.  It 
could  not  therefore  apply  to  grape  juice  that  had  not 
been  fermented,  and  consequently  could  not  be  a  generic 
term  for  the  juice  of  the  grape  as  defined  by  our 
authorities.  But  if  the  root  idea  of  bubbling  up  be 
taken  as  referring  to  the  foaming  of  the  newly  expressed 
juice,  as  it  rushes  into  the  vat,  then  the  term  em.bodying 
this  idea  would  be  applied  at  the  time  of  treading,  and 
would  be  of  a  genuine  character,  designating  this  juice 
through  the  stages  of  its  subsequent  history.  Accordingly, 
Parkhurst  defines  yayin  as  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
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grape.  And  Murphy  says,  "It  is  used  to  denote  all 
stages  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  particularly  wine  in 
its  maturity  after  it  has  gone  through  the  ordinary  process 
of  art  as  well  as  nature,"  then,  if  yayin  be  a  general  term 
for  the  juice  of  the  grape  as  such,  the  root  idea  of 
bubbling  up  cannot  refer  to  the  process  of  fermentation, 
since  all  sorts  were  not  fermented. 

But  here  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  certain 
objections  raised  by  opponents.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Watts,  in 
his  review  of  the  Temperance  Bible  Commentary,  writes, 
"  Now  as  both  the  commentators  and  those  with  whom 
they  differ,  are  agreed  that  yayin  comes  from  a  root 
signifying  to  foam,  the  question  may  be  discussed 
whether  it  be  more  natural  to  characterize  the  liquid 
product  of  the  vine,  from  the  initial  foaming  produced 
mechanically,  or  the  subsequent  foaming  arising  from  a 
long-continued  process  of  fermentation.  Surely  there  is 
no  room  for  dispute  here.  If  yayin  were  derived  from 
the  former,  it  could  not  be  used  as  a  distinguishing  term 
among  liquids  at  all,  for  all  liquids  do  foam  when 
subjected  to  mechanical  disturbance.  But  discriminating 
to  this  extent,  at  the  least,  the  term  must  have  been  at 
the  very  outset  It  must  have  suggested,  and  been  used 
to  suggest,  at  once  a  liquid  distinct  from  all  liquids. 
This  it  could  not  do  if  derived  as  these  commentators 
say,  from  a  word  expressive  of  mere  foaming,  for  the 
action  of  foaming  is  not  a  differentia  among  liquids. 
Not  so,  however,  if  derived  from  the  subsequent  effer- 
vescence arising  from  fermentation  and  indicative  of  it. 
Embodying  this  idea,  the  term  would  be  intelligible,  as  it 
would  necessarily  suggest  a  liquid  which  had  undergone 
fermentation. 

{Brit,  ajid  For.  Evan.  Review,  page  21,  Jan.  1876.) 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  the  very  first  thing  stated  in  this 
extract  is  open  to  question,  seeing  that  these  com- 
mentators, and  their  opponents,  are  not  agreed  with 
regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  term  yayin.  From  the 
definitions  we  have  cited,  any  one  may  see,  that  our 
highest  authorities  are  anything  but  agreed  on  the 
subject,  and  therefore  the  first  thing  stated  here  has  no 
foundation  in  fact  The  reviewer  next  proceeds  to 
argue,  that  the  root  idea  of  foaming  has  reference  to 
fermentation,  and  not  the  rushing  of  expressed  juice  into 
the  vat.  He  contends,  that  the  foaming  of  the  newly 
expressed  juice  is  not  a  differentia  among  liquids,  for  all 
liquids  do  foam  when  subjected  to  mechanical  disturbance. 
But  here  the  point  of  the  argument  is  evaded,  for  he 
must  know,  that  the  question  is  not  the  foaming  of  liquids 
in  general,  but  the  foaming  of  juice  pressed  out  from 
fruit.  Limiting  the  language  thus,  the  foaming  of  ex- 
pressed grape  juice,  is  a  differentia  among  fruit  juices. 
It  is  for  him  to  point  out  any  other  kind  of  fruit  juice 
than  the  juice  of  the  grape,  that  rushes  foaming  into  a 
vessel  as  the  result  of  treading.  Olives  and  dates  may 
have  been  trodden,  but  the  shemen  and  the  shachar 
would  not  rush  foaming  into  the  vat;  they  were  too 
thick  for  this,  and  would  move  too  slowly.  The 
mechanical  disturbance  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of 
fruit  trodden,  would  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  in 
the  case  of  the  grape.  Then,  if  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  newly-expressed  grape  juice,  be  this 
foaming  in  the  vat,  why  not  embody  this  peculiarity  or 
differentia  in  the  name  ?  For  this  the  husbandman  has 
long  looked  and  laboured,  and  the  mode  of  its  first 
appearance  would  naturally  impress  his  mind,  and 
suggest  the  term  by  which  to  designate  it.     And  the 
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name  thus  given  would  be  a  proper,  though  general 
designation  for  the  juice  of  the  grape,  whatever  form  it 
might  assume  in  the  future. 

This  mode  of  naming  objects  is  in  full  harmony  with 
ancient  custom.  It  was  usually  at  the  first  appearance 
of  a  person  or  thing  that  the  name  was  given.  And  in 
such  cases,  the  name  was  the  embodiment  of  an  idea 
suggested  by  some  remarkable  fact  or  circumstance 
connected  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  person  or 
object.  The  names  Esau,  Jacob,  and  Moses,  may  be 
taken  as  good  illustrations  of  this  ancient  custom. 
These  names  are  the  permanent  embodiments  of  certain 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  first  appear- 
ance of  those  who  bore  them,  but  they  were  never 
supposed  to  indicate  the  subsequent  character  of  the 
men.  In  like  manner,  the  term  yayin  may  be  taken  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  foaming  conveyed  by  the 
first  appearance  of  the  grape  juice,  as  it  rushes  into  the 
vat  at  the  time  of  treading,  and  the  name  thus  given, 
would  never  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  subsequent 
character  of  the  liquid. 

Moreover,  the  argument  that  the  term  yayin  is  derived 
from  the  subsequent  effervescence  of  fermentation  proves 
too  much.  For  if  yayin  be  the  embodiment  of  the  idea 
of  fermentation,  then  the  term  would  designate,  and 
include  all  fermented  liquors,  and  if  so,  where  would  be 
the  differentia  among  such  fermented  liquors?  All 
fermented  things  would  be  yayin,  and  therefore  the  term 
would  designate,  and  include,  all  the  fermented  things 
known  to  the  Jews.  For  if  the  foaming  or  bubbling  up 
of  fermentation,  be  the  thought  embodied  in  the  term,  it 
would  include  all  things  fermented.  In  such  a  case,  the 
term  could  not  be  limited  in  its  application  to  the  juice 
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of  the  grape,  and  consequently  all  the  authorities  whose 
definitions  we  have  given,  must  be  wrong,  since  they  all 
regard  yayin  as  a  generic  term  for  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
Further,  if  all  the  beverages  derived  from  different  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  from  grain  and  tapping  trees,  were  all 
fermented  as  our  opponents  suppose,  and  if  yayin,  as 
embodiment  of  the  notion  of  fermentation,  included  them 
all,  what  becomes  of  the  differentia  among  liquids  for 
which  this  writer  contends  ?  It  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  prove  that  the  notion  of  fermentation  is  em- 
bodied in  any  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  beverages 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  if  we  except  vinegar.  And  to 
prove  that  yayin  was  an  intoxicant,  this  writer  must  seek 
evidence  elsewhere  than  in  the  derivation  of  the  term. 

Besides,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  clay,  mud,  and 
mire,  are  derived  from  the  same  root  as  yayin,  and  as 
already  observed,  if  the  root  idea  be  fermentation,  then 
these  terms  must  be  the  embodiments  of  the  idea  of 
fermentation  as  well  as  yayin.  And  if  yayin  always 
designates  an  intoxicating  beverage,  on  account  of  the 
term  being  the  embodiment  of  this  root  idea,  so  also 
must  clay,  mud,  and  mire  designate  intoxicating  beverages, 
seeing  that  these  terms  are  the  embodiments  of  the  same 
idea.  Is  our  reviewer  prepared  to  give  these  a  place 
among  his  wines,  and  commend  them  to  his  friends  as 
some  of  the  rarest  viands  that  have  ever  found  their  way 
to  the  tables  of  the  great  ?  And  if  any  one  should  be 
found  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  commendation,  the  fact, 
that  those  who  incline  to  drink,  incline  to  the  mire, 
should  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  natural 
relationship. 

Our  reviewer  indeed  admits,  that  it  is  open  to  us  to 
take  the  derivation  of  yayin,  for  which  we  are  contending* 
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but  says — "In  establishing  this  position  they  have  to 
explain  away  every  passage  in  which  the  qualities  of 
yayin  are  indicated  by  its  effects.  And  still  more, 
inasmuch  as  the  idea  of  the  root  is  traceable  in  the 
remotest  signification  of  the  word,  they  are  bound  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  foaming  obtains  to  some  extent  in 
all  the  instances  in  which  yayin  is  described  by  its  effects. 
{Brit,  and  For.  Evan.  Review,  p.  21.) 

Now  we  do  not  feel  under  any  obligation  to  comply 
with  these  demands  of  the  reviewer.  The  idea  of  the 
root,  however,  is  traceable  in  every  signification  of  the 
word,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  designation  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  that  rushed  foaming  into  the  vat  at  the  time  of 
treading.  But  the  term  may  embody  an  idea  connected 
with  the  first  appearance  of  the  liquid,  without  in  any 
way  describing  its  subsequent  character.  We  may  take 
any  of  the  names  before  mentioned  as  an  illustration 
and  proof  of  this.  Is  the  root  idea  of  drawing  out  of  the 
water,  traceable  in  the  remotest  feature  of  the  character 
of  Moses,  and  necessary  to  explain  all  the  passages 
where  his  name  occurs  ?  And  if  not  in  the  name  Moses, 
why  in  the  term  yayin?  And  if  we  admit  the  canon 
laid  down  here  by  this  writer  in  the  case  of  yayin,  why 
not  in  the  case  of  clay,  mire,  and  mud,  which  come  from 
the  same  root  ?  And  in  the  case  of  these  latter  terms, 
is  the  idea  of  foaming  or  fermentation,  traceable  in  their 
remotest  signification?  Thus  the  difficulties  conjured 
up  by  the  reviewer  are  unreal,  and  vanish  with  a  touch. 
The  writer  may  suppose  his  canon  of  criticism  very 
profound  and  philosophical,  but  it  does  not  apply  in  this 
case,  and  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  comply  with' 
its  demands. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  the  reviewer  takes  up  the 
position,  that  the  word  yayin  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
idea  of  fermentation,  and  consequently  the  juice  of  the 
grape  designated  by  it,  must  be  an  intoxicating  liquor. 
Now  to  establish  this  position,  he  would  require  to 
prove  two  things.  First,  that  the  term  yayin  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  foa77i  or  bubble  up ;  and,  secondly, 
that  this  foaming  or  bubbling  up  is  the  effervescence  of 
fermentation.  It  is  clear  he  has  failed  to  prove  one  or 
other  of  these  propositions,  and  is  unable  to  prove 
either.  All  the  authorities  we  have  quoted,  do  not 
derive  yayin  from  a  root  signifying  to  foam  or  bubble 
up,  and  those  that  do,  give  this  derivation  only  as  a  pro- 
bable conjecture.  And  as  this  writer  is  unable  to  prove 
either  of  the  propositions  on  which  his  argument  is  based, 
it  must  in  consequence  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  true 
the  argument  itself  is  carefully  constructed,  and  is  very 
elaborate,  but  having  no  foundation  on  which  to  rest, 
it  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  dialectic  war-dance,  in 
which  the  reviewer  shows  his  skill  in  using  his  weapons, 
but  only  wastes  his  energy  in  beating  the  air. 

Yayin  as  a  generic  term. 

Next  to  the  derivation  of  yayin,  we  may  consider  the 
character  of  the  term.  Is  it  a  generic  term,  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  nature  of  its  generic  character?  It  is 
generally  conceded  by  our  opponents  that  yayin  is  a 
generic  term,  but  they  limit  the  sense  to  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  while  we  extend  the  meaning  to  the  juice 
of  the  grape  both  fermented  and  unfermented — the  juice 
of  the  grape  in  all  its  liquid  conditions.  We  may  allow  the 
reviewer  of  the  Temperance  Bible  Commentary  to  state 
the  case  on  the  other  side.    He  says,  '*  If  yayin  be  z.  genus 
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of  which  fermented  grape  juice  is  one  species,  and  un- 
fermented  grape  juice  another  species,  it  cannot,  of  and 
by  itself,  designate  either.  But  the  Scriptures,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  the  theory,  abound  in  instances  in 
which  yayin,  unqualified  by  any  specific  term,  is  used 
to  designate  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  while  no 
unquestionable  instance  of  its  application  to  the  un- 
fermented  juice  can  be  pointed  out.  If,  then,  we  would 
abide  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  must 
regard  the  fermented  Juice  of  the  grape  as  the  only  proper 
meaning  of  yayin."      Brit,  and  For.  Evan.  Rev.  p.  29. 

Here,  in  the  first  sentence,  the  reviewer  fairly  enough 
states  the  position.  But  in  the  second  sentence,  he  says 
the  Scriptures  abound  in  instances  in  which  yayin,  un- 
qualified by  any  specific  term,  is  used  to  designate  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  Now,  this  we  deny ;  and 
if  the  Scriptures  abound  with  such  instances,  why  did  he 
not  give  us  one  ?  In  no  single  instance  does  yayin 
of  itself  designate  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape;  its 
being  fermented,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  context  in 
every  case.  It  is  true,  that  fermented  yayin  is  not 
qualified  by  specific  terms,  but  it  is  qualified  by  the 
context,  which  takes  the  place  of  specific  terms,  and 
the  reviewer  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  this.  Is  it 
ingenuous,  then,  to  suppress  the  fact,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  argument,  to  force  upon  the  language  of  Scripture 
an  unreal  technicality. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson,  author  of  The  Wines  of  the 
Bible,  takes  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  generic 
character  of  yayin.  He  writes  "  the  wine  is  never,  in 
any  circumstances,  designated  a  fermented  or  an  unfer- 
mented  liquor;  neither  is  any  distinction  of  this  kind 
ever  made  in  the  use  of  the  term,  as  if  to  discriminate 
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between  two  different  kinds  of  wine.  This  fact  might 
not  have  been  of  any  special  significance,  the  nature  of 
the  liquor  being  otherwise  indicated,  were  it  not  that  the 
Bible  is  a  book  of  such  minute  precepts  that  it  carefully 
distinguishes  between  beasts,  fowls,  flesh,  garments, 
places,  and  persons  that  are  clean,  and  those  that  are 
unclean;  and  between  cakes  that  are  leavened  or  fer- 
mented, and  those  that  are  unleavened  or  unfermented. 
Surely  the  alleged  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
yayin  was  as  great  and  important  and  as  much  in  need 
of  special  distinction  as  between  animals  clean  and  un- 
clean, and  bread  leavened  and  unleavened."  {p.  212.) 

This  writer,  in  the  beginning  of  this  extract,  gives  a 
correct  view  of  the  case ;  but,  as  usual,  he  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish between  things  that  differ.  The  distinctions 
referred  to  between  clean  and  unclean,  and  between 
cakes  leavened  and  unleavened,  are  distinctions  of  a 
religious  character,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
which  he  seeks  between  different  kinds  of  wine.  The 
law  of  distinctions  alluded  to  would  apply  to  wine  when 
used  in  religious  worship,  and  this  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered in  due  season.  But  this  law  of  distinctions  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  does  not  apply  to  wine,  no  more 
than  to  cakes,  with  which  in  this  case  it  should  be  classed, 
and  they  were  not  subject  to  distinctions  in  ordinary  life. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of  animals,  those  distinguished 
by  certain  marks,  and  designated  clean,  were  the  only 
ones  permitted  to  be  used  for  human  food.  By  such 
distinctions,  God  pointed  out  the  class  of  animals  that 
were  most  suitable  for  the  food  of  man,  and  which  He 
designed  him  to  use  for  this  purpose.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  clean  animals  designed  for  food,  there  were  no 
more  distinctions  drawn,  with  reference  to  the  mode  in 
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which  they  were  to  be  prepared  and  used.  For  certain 
reasons,  the  blood  was  not  to  be  eaten,  or  a  kid  seethed 
in  its  mother's  milk;  but  apart  from  these  exceptions, 
there  were  no  other  distinctions  made.  Now,  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  is  given  to  man  for  use,  and  therefore  must 
be  classed  with  clean  animals,  and  as  in  their  case,  so 
here,  there  are  no  distinctions  drawn  with  reference  to 
the  mode  of  preparation  or  use.  Hence  the  law  dis- 
tinguishing between  clean  and  unclean  cannot  apply  to 
wine. 

Moreover,  our  author  informs  us  that  the  Bible  is  a 
book  of  "  minute  precepts,"  and  appears  to  forget,  that 
it  is  also  a  book  of  broad  principles  and  generic  terms. 
And  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  terms  he  uses  when 
speaking  of  distinctions,  are  terms  of  a  general  character, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  yayin,  it  is  only  by  the  context  their 
specific  meaning  can  be  determined.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  may  instance  the  term  (12:2)  garinent,  which  denotes 
a  covering ;  hence  a  covering  for  the  ark;  raiment  for  the 
body ;  and  perfidy.  So  yayin  is  a  generic  term  for  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  as  in  the  case  of  garment,  the 
context  must  decide  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken. 
What  this  writer  wants  is,  that  the  generic  term  yayin 
should  be  marked  off  into  specific  terms  for  his  con- 
venience, but  he  has  to  show  that  the  sacred  writers  are 
accustomed  to  do  this  in  other  cases,  before  he  can  claim 
it  in  the  case  of  yayin. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  Scripture  usage  with 
regard  to  the  term  yayin.  Do  the  sacred  writers  use  the 
term  in  the  sense  for  which  we  contend,  or  in  the  sense 
attached  to  it  by  our  opponents  ?  This  Scripture  usage 
must  decide  the  question. 


(«ii?-\-"- 
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Our  Position. 

Our  position  is  that  the  term  yayin  as  a  generic  term 
is  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to  the  juice  of  the  grape 
both  in  a  fermented  and  unfermented  state.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  term  is  applied  to  fermented  grape  juice ; 
and  to  prove  that  it  was  also  applied  to  unfermented 
grape  juice  we  will  cite  a  few  passages,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established. 

The  first  passage  we  would  cite  is  found  in  the  blessing 
given  by  the  dying  patriarch  to  his  sons.  When  the 
pilgrimage  of  Jacob  had  come  to  a  close,  he  called  his 
sons  together  unto  him  that  he  might  tell  them  what 
should  befall  them  in  the  last  days.  In  blessing  Judah 
he  said,  "  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's 
colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed  his  garments  in 
wine  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes  "  (Gen.  xlix. 

In  this  passage  the  allusion  is  to  the  treading  of  grapes, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  garments  of  the  treaders  with 
the  grape  juice,  which  is  called  ^yoy/;?,  and  this  yayin  that 
sprinkled  the  garments  of  the  treaders  was  unfermented. 
But  this  instance  is  not  a  solitary  one,  we  will  give  two 
more,  in  which  the  term  yayin  is  also  applied  to  the 
unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.  "  And  gladness  is  taken 
away,  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field  ;  and  in  the  vine- 
yards there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither  shall  there  be 
shouting ;  the  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  yayin  in  their 
presses  "  (Isa.  xvi.  lo). 

"And  joy  and  gladness  is  taken  from  the  plentiful 
field  and  from  the  land  of  Moab ;  and  I  have  caused 
yayin  to  fail  from  the  winepresses  \  none  shall  tread  with 
shouting  "  (Jer.  xlviii  33). 
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We  have  here  three  instances  in  which  yayin  is  a 
designation  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape,  and  there- 
fore of  unfermented  wine,  and  these  range  over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  According  to  our 
common  chronology,  the  first  instance  may  be  set  down 
as  some  seventeen  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the  last 
six.  Now  if  we  find  the  term  yayin  applied  to  unfer- 
mented grape  juice,  over  such  a  range  of  time,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  customary 
thing,  have  we  not  a  right  to  infer  that  the  term  designated 
"juice  of  the  grape,"  unfermented  as  well  as  fermented? 
And  as  we  find  the  term  thus  applied  to  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  at  times  so  far  removed  from  each 
other,  it  follows  that  during  the  most  important  period 
of  Jewish  history,  the  Jewish  people  employed  yayin  as 
a  designation  of  unfermented  wine. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  every  one  of  these 
instances,  this  tcnfermented  wine  is  regarded  as  a  blessing. 
In  "the  case  of  Judah  it  was  a  blessing  promised,  and  in 
the  other  passages  quoted  it  was  a  blessing  withheld  from 
the  Jews  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  We  have  there- 
fore gained  two  points  of  great  importance,  namely,  that 
the  term  yayin  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  unfermented 
grape  Juice',  and  that  this  unfermented  yayin  was  ac- 
counted a  blessing. 

That  the  foregoing  passages  refer  to  the  process  of 
treading  the  grape  is  not  alone  our  opinion,  it  is  also  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  authority.  An  eminent  writer 
says :  "  The  treading  was  effected  by  one  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  vat.  They  encouraged  one 
another  by  shouts  and  cries  (Isa.  xvi.  lo);  and  their 
legs  and  garments  were  dyed  red  with  the  juice"  (Gen. 
xHx.  II  j  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-3).  Smith's  Bib.  Die. 
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Of  course  our  interpretation  of  these  passages  has  been 
disputed,  and  criticism  has  done  its  best  to  shake  their 
testimony  in  our  favour.  Our  interpretation  is  natural, 
and  involves  no  wresting  of  the  language,  but  the  testi- 
mony is  too  strong  to  be  admitted  without  question. 
Accordingly,  our  opponents  say,  "Whilst  we  hold  that 
yayin  means  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  we  hold  also 
that  it  may  be  applied  poetically  and  proleptically  to  the 
juice  of  the  grape."  Thus  what  we  contend  for  is  admitted, 
but  in  order  to  weaken  the  testimony  of  the  passages, 
the  language  is  supposed  to  be  poetic  or  proleptic. 

With  regard  to  the  passages  quoted  from  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  we  think  the  language  literal,  and  the  simple 
expression  of  fact,  and  should  therefore  be  so  understood. 
And  if  men  are  at  liberty  to  wrest  the  literal  language 
of  Scripture  in  this  way,  in  order  to  make  it  square  with 
their  theories,  there  is  an  end  of  language  as  the  medium 
of  thought  or  of  truth,  since  men  can  make  it  say  whatever 
they  please.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  language  here 
is  proleptic,  and  to  regard  it  as  such  without  proof,  and 
thereby  changing  its  meaning,  is  surely  one  mode  of 
wresting  the  language.  When  the  prophets  say  that  the 
treaders  shall  tread  out  no  yayin  in  their  presses :  and 
that  God  had  caused  yayin  to  fail  from  the  winepresses ; 
the  term  yayin  is  manifestly  applied  to  the  fresh  unfer- 
mented  juice  of  the  grape;  and  surely  these  inspired  men 
must  mean  what  they  say.  When  the  language  is  so 
plain  and  easily  understood,  has  any  man  a  right  to  say 
it  should  not  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense?  The  in- 
spired writers  must  be  allowed  to  mean  what  they  say, 
unless  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  otherwise,  and 
as  in  this  case  there  is  none,  we  cannot  regard  the 
language  therefore  as  proleptic. 

I 
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While  the  term  yayin  is  supposed  to  be  used  prolep- 
tically  in  these  passages  from  the  prophets,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  used  poetically  in  the  blessing  of  the  patriarch. 
Thus,  as  occasion  requires,  one  theory  gives  place  to 
another.  This  poetic  theory  is  also  very  convenient, 
and  so  plastic,  that  the  interpretation  may  be  made  to 
assume  any  shape  required.  Accordingly,  in  the  case 
of  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Judah,  the  language  of 
the  dying  patriarch  is  interpreted  after  this  manner : 
"  As  regards  the  action  of  washing  his  garments  in  yayin, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  poetry, 
and  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  treat  it  as  prose.  No 
man  would  think  of  washing  his  garments  either  in  yayin 
or  grape  juice.  The  idea  is  simply  this,  that  wine  would 
be  as  abundant  as  water.  Of  course,  the  language  is  in 
the  highest  vein  of  Oriental  imagery,  and  if  taken  literally 
becomes  absurd."     {Brit,  and  For.  Evaji.  Review,  p.  39.) 

Hence,  according  to  our  reviewer,  when  Jacob  would 
tell  Judah  that  he  should  have  wine  as  abundant  as  water, 
he  expresses  this  idea  by  saying  that  he  should  wash  his 
garments  in  it.  And  when  Jacob  uses  this  mode  of 
expression,  his  language  is  said  to  be  in  the  highest  vein 
of  Oriental  imagery.  What  a  ^profound  acquaintance 
our  reviewer  must  have  with  Hebrew  poetry  and  Oriental 
imagery  !  Might  we  not  then  expect  him  to  know  that 
while  "  no  man  would  think  of  washing  his  garments  in 
yayin  or  grape  juice,"  a  man  might  think  of  treading  out 
yayin  or  grape  juice  in  a  winepress. 

The  reviewer  elsewhere  says,  in  reference  to  the  writers 
whose  work  he  is  reviewing,  "  Well,  if  a  man  have  dis- 
covered a  principle  by  which  exegetical  difficulties  of 
this  sort  may  be  obviated,  let  him  go  through  with  it." 
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Now,  as  the  term  "  washed  "  is  not  to  be  taken  literally, 
so  neither  are  the  other  terms  to  be  taken  literally — 
then  what  can  the  passage  mean  ?  However,  while  laying 
down  the  principle,  he  is  careful  not  to  go  through  with 
it,  seeing  it  would  carry  him  too  far.  Accordingly,  all 
the  words  in  the  passage  that  speak  of  yayin  as  being 
unfermented,  he  regards  as  poetic,  and  not  to  be  taken 
in  a  literal  sense.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  clause, 
"  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,"  as  the  term  red 
would  appear  to  intimate  that  the  yayin  was  intoxicating, 
he  insists  on  taking  the  language  in  a  literal  sense.  That 
is,  when  the  language  is  against  him,  it  is  in  the  highest 
vein  of  Oriental  imagery,  and  cannot  be  taken  literally ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  seems  to  favour  him,  it  ceases  to  be 
poetic,  and  must  be  taken  literally.  Such  is  our  re- 
viewer's canon  of  criticism,  and  such  is  his  mode  of 
judging  between  Hebrew  poetry  and  Hebrew  prose. 

But  while  compelled  to  reject  this  poetic  theory  of 
interpretation,  we  nevertheless  believe  in  the  poetic 
character  of  the  language  of  Jacob  in  this  passage.  But 
while  poetic,  the  language  is  literal,  for  this  species  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  as  literal  as  prose.  The  poetry  in  this 
case  is  that  sort  of  Hebrew  poetry  designated  sententious 
by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  is  of  that  peculiar  metrical  form, 
into  which  the  prophetic  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  frequently  thrown.  With  regard  to  this  kind  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  Bishop  Lowth  observes,  "The  poetic  formation 
of  the  sentences,  which  has  been  so  often  alluded  to  as 
characteristic  of  Hebrewpoetry,  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain 
quality,  resemblance,  or  parallelism  between  the  members 
of  each  period ;  so  that  in  two  lines  or  members  of  the 
same  period,  things  for  the  most  part  answer  to  things, 
and  words  to  words,  as  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of 
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measure.  This  parallelism  has  many  varieties  and  many 
gradations ;  it  is  sometimes  more  accurate  and  manifest, 
sometimes  more  vague  and  obscure ;  it  may,  however,  on 
the  whole  be  said  to  consist  of  three  species." 

"  The  first  species  is  the  synonymous  parallelism,  when 
the  same  sentiment  is  repeated  in  different  but  in  equi- 
valent terms.  This  is  the  most  frequent  of  all,  and  is 
often  conducted  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  neatness ; 
examples  are  very  numerous,  nor  will  there  be  much 
difficulty  in  the  choice  of  them." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  sententious  poetry — the 
poetry  of  the  passage  now  under  consideration — has 
chiefly  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  and 
consists  in  repeating  the  same  sentiment  in  different  but 
equivalent  terms  or  phrases.  So  that  in  two  lines  things 
answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words ;  that  is,  the  second 
line  expresses  the  same  sentiment  as  the  first  line,  but  in 
different  terms.  Now,  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Judah 
is  expressed  in  this  kind  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  and  while 
there  are  many  examples  of  it  in  the  sacred  oracles,  a 
single  instance  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  : 

"  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs, 
And  carried  our  sorrows, 
Yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken. 
Smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted." — Isa.  liii.  4. 

Compare  this  with  the  language  of  Jacob,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  the  same  kind  of  poetry  : 

"  Binding  his  foal  to  the  vine. 
And  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine, 
He  washed  his  garments  in  wine. 
And  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes," 

Here  we  have  Hebrew  poetry,  but  where  is  the  kind 
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of  Oriental  imagery  of  which  the  reviewer  speaks  ?  Is 
not  the  language  in  these  passages  as  simple  and  literal 
as  ordinary  Biblical  prose?  Then  what  becomes  of  all 
the  arguments  based  on  this  poetic  theory  of  Oriental 
imagery  ?  Having  no  foundation  in  fact,  they  are  only 
things  of  the  imagination,  and  are  scarcely  weighty  enough 
to  fall  to  the  ground.  Perhaps  their  destiny  is  to  solve 
the  problem  of  perpetual  motion  in  mid  air 

However,  as  this  language  of  blessing  is  poetic,  our 
position  is  thereby  strengthened.  In  this  kind  of  poetry 
the  second  line  expresses  the  same  sentiment  as  the  first 
line,  but  in  different  terms.  Hence  in  the  two  lines, 
"He  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes 
in  the  blood  of  grapes:"  the  term  "clothes"  in  the 
second  line  answers  to  "  garments  "  in  the  first  line,  and 
the  phrase  "  blood  of  grapes  "  answers  to  "  wine."  And 
as  wine  (yayin)  in  the  first  line  means  unfermented  grape 
Juice,  so  the  corresponding  phrase  blood  of  grapes  in  the 
second  line  must  also  mean  unfermented  grape  juice. 
We  have  therefore  gained  another  important  point  in 
our  argument,  namely,  that  the  phrase  blood  of  grapes 
means  unfermented  grape  juice,  or,  in  other  words,  un- 
fermented wine. 

The  language  of  Jacob  intimated  that  the  vine  should 
be  the  most  notable  thing  in  the  earthly  heritage  of 
Judah,  and  this  prediction  was  afterwards  verified  by  the 
position  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  promised 
land.  The  Hebrew  word  atun,  here  rendered  ass,  means 
an  ass  of  a  superior  breed,  and  by  binding  his  atun's  colt 
to  his  vine  of  Sorek,  Jacob  intimated  that  both  the  ass 
and  vine  of  Judah  should  be  of  superior  growth  and 
quality.  Then  the  two  parallel  clauses,  "Washing  his 
garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes," 
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would  refer  to  the  process  of  treading  the  grapes,  and 
the  rich  abundance  of  grape  juice  expressed — the  abun- 
dance of  the  juice  expressed  being  such  that  the  garments 
of  the  treaders  should  be  saturated  therewith. 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  interpretation  of  the  passage 
is  the  use  of  the  word  washed — "  He  washed  his  garments 
in  wine  ; "  but  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  it  would 
appear  by  the  use  of  our  English  word  washed.  The 
Hebrew  word  (D33)  here  rendered  washed,  according 
to  Gesenius,  means  "  to  tread  with  the  feet,"  and  in  a 
secondary  sense  io  wash  in  the  Oriental  mode  by  treading. 
In  washing,  the  water  was  thrown  up  on  the  clothes  with 
the  foot  during  the  process  of  treading.  Hence  another 
sense  of  the  word  is  to  bedew  or  sprinkle.  The  Psalmist 
uses  the  term  in  this  sense  when  he  says,  "  Purge  me 
with  j^hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  ;  7vash  (D23)  me,  and 
I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow"  (Psa.  li.  7).  Here  the  term 
wash  refers  to  the  sprinklifig  of  blood  with  hyssop,  and 
the  'petition  is  that  God  would  purify  his  soul  by  the 
sprinkling  of  the  sacrificial  blood.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
two  ideas  of  treading  and  sprinkling,  leaving  out  the  idea 
of  cleansing,  which  the  term  does  not  necessarily  include, 
we  have  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Then  it  would 
mean  that  the  heritage  of  Judah  would  produce  vintage 
fruit  so  rich  and  abundant,  that  in  treading  the  grapes 
his  garments  should  be  so  saturated  with  the  juice  as  to 
appear  like  clothes  sprinkled  with  the  foot  in  washing. 

Nor  is  our  position  at  all  affected  by  the  language  of 
the  next  verse,  which  indicates  the  effects  produced  by 
the  use  of  the  yayin.  From  the  structure  of  the  language, 
the  effect  would  appear  to  be  produced  by  external 
application  during  the  process  of  treading.  Still  the  idea 
of  abundance  is  expressed ;  and  if  the  teeth  are  not  made 
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white  by  drinking  milk,  so  the  eyes  are  not  red  by  drink- 
ing yayin.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  whiteness  of  the  teeth 
is  not  an  internal  effect  produced  by  milk-drinking; 
so  redness  of  eyes  is  not  an  internal  effect  produced 
by  wine-drinking.  But  if  we  suppose  the  teeth  ren- 
dered white  by  drinking  milk,  and  the  eyes  rendered 
red  by  drinking  wine,  it  does  not  follow  here  that  the 
wine  was  intoxicating.  The  word  rendered  red  is  a  very 
general  term,  of  various  shades  of  meaning,  one  of  which 
is  the  redness  of  eyes  resulting  from  drunkenness,  but 
there  are  others  which  have  no  connection  with  that  vice. 
The  reviewer,  however,  contends  that  the  clause,  "  His 
eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,"  shows  that  the  wine  was 
intoxicating.  He  says,  **  The  Hebrew  word  chaklili  (red) 
expresses  not  the  idea  of  a  redding  arising  from  an  ex- 
ternal application,  but  that  arising  from  an  internal 
participation  of  the  yayin.  The  noun  chiklilooth  (redness) 
occurs  in  Prov.  xxiii.  29,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  represented  as  arising,  not  from  the  external, 
but  from  the  internal  application  of  yayin ;  for  the  red- 
ness of  the  eyes  is  ascribed  to  the  tarrying  long  at  the 
wine."  {firit.  and  For.  Evan.  Review,  p.  40.) 

The  ground  taken  in  this  extract  is  that  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  red  has  only  one  meaning,  and  therefore 
means  the  same  thing  in  both  places.  For  if  the  term 
has  more  than  one  meaning,  the  argument  of  the  re- 
viewer has  no  force.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  root 
of  this  Hebrew  word  is  lapsed,  and  the  meaning  uncertain, 
so  much  so  that  different  authorities  attach  to  it  different 
meanings.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  rendered  cJieerful,  and 
in  other  Greek  versions,  bright  or  glowing.  Gesenius 
gives  the  meaning  as  dim  ;  Parkhurst,  as  sparkling ;  and 
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Lee  as  refreshed.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
reviewer,  we  will  place  the  opinion  of  one  who  occupies 
a  first  place  among  scholars,  and  who  has  no  connection 
with  the  temperance  controversy.  He  writes,  "  The 
phrase  therefore  "^"^^.n  ]";::73  t3^3'3>  means  the  refreshed 
of  eyes,  i.e.,  he  whose  eyes  evince  the  refreshment  re- 
ceived from  wine,  as  taken  moderately  and  for  this 
purpose,  and  thence  fitted  for  great  undertakings.  Not 
from  the  half-blinded  eyes  of  the  drunkard,  as  Gesenius 
thinks,  merely  to  show  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land.  I 
think  revealed  religion  nowhere  has  recourse  to  ex- 
pedients so  filthy  as  this."  {Lee's  Heb.  Lex.) 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  Septuagint,  the 
same  Greek  word  is  not  used  in  Genesis  and  in  Proverbs 
as  the  equivalent  of  ^the  Hebrew  term  rendered  red  in 
the  former,  and  redness  in  the  latter.  For  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  red  in  Genesis,  the  Septuagint  gives 
KapoTToioi,  cheerful ;  but  for  the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
redness  in  Proverbs  the  Septuagint  gives  TrzKihoX,  lividness. 

Besides,  there  are  moral  principles  of  great  moment 
involved  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage.  If  we 
adopt  the  view  of  the  reviewer,  this  part  of  the  blessing 
of  Jacob  would  mean  that  Judah's  descendants,  among 
their  other  blessings,  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
a  race  of  drunkards.  But  however  incongruous  it  may- 
appear,  this  race  of  drunkards  was  to  be  a  lordly  race, 
and  sway  the  sceptre  until  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  who 
was  Himself  to  come  of  this  race  of  drunkards.  If  the 
descendants  of  Judah  were  to  be  a  race  of  drunkards, 
and  our  Lord  one  of  that  race,  then  our  author  joins 
with  the  Jews  in  charging  Christ  with  being  a  wine- 
bibber.  No  doubt,  he  would  shrink  in  horrors  from  such 
a  charge  when  made  directly,  yet  such  is  the  tendency 
of  his  exegesis,  and  such  also  his  teaching  in  morals. 
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Our  position  therefore  remains  unaffected  by  the 
objections  and  arguments  of  the  other  side.  It  is  evident 
that  the  term  yayin  was  appUed  to  the  unfermented  juice 
of  the  grape ;  that  this  unfermented  yayin  was  accounted 
a  blessing;  and  that  this  unfermented  yayin  was  de- 
signated "  the  blood  of  grapes."  It  now  remains  for  us 
to  prove  that  this  unfermented  yayin  was  used  as  a 
beverage  in  Bible  times. 

We  learn  from  the  prophetic  song  of  Moses  that  the 
God  of  Israel  designed  that  His  people  should  drink  the 
blood  grapes  (Deut.  xxxii.  14).  Moses  enumerates 
certain  rich  providential  blessings  which  they  were  to 
enjoy,  and  amongst  them  he  classes  the  blood  of  grapes. 
Now  we  have  just  shown  that  this  poetic  phrase  blood  of 
grapes  means  unfermented  yayin,  and  therefore  the  God 
of  Israel  designed  His  people  to  use  unfermented  yayin 
with  the  other  good  things  specified  by  Moses. 

In  the  original  the  clause  reads  thus :  "  And  the  blood 
of  the  grape-cluster  thou  shalt  drink — chemer."  Here 
the  word  chemer,  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  has  created 
some  difficulty  and  produced  some  controversy.  The 
term  chemer  properly  denotes  red  wine,  which  was 
esteemed  more  highly  than  any  other,  and  accordingly 
Isaiah  lauds  "  a  vineyard  of  chemer  or  red  wine "  (Isa. 
xxvii.  2).  The  original  word  conveys  the  idea  of  redtiess, 
as  well  as  wine,  and  taking  it  here  in  the  sense  of  red 
wine,  would  suit  the  context,  where  it  is  classed  with  the 
best  of  other  providential  blessings.  Besides,  red  wine, 
from  its  colour,  would  also  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
phrase  blood  of  grapes.  Then  the  clause  would  literally 
read :  "  And  the  blood  of  the  grape-cluster  thou  shalt 
drink — red  wine."  This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
passage,  and  taking  it  in  this  sense,  all  the  supposed 
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difficulties  vanish.  And  being  the  equivalent  of  the 
phrase,  the  blood  of  grapes,  this  chemer  or  red  wine 
was  unfermented. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  closer  connection  between  the 
phrase  "blood  of  grapes,"  as  used  by  Jacob  and  by 
Moses,  than  we  have  yet  pointed  out — the  "  choice  vine  " 
or  vine  of  Sorek,  to  which  Judah  was  to  bind  his  atun's 
colt,  is  defined  by  Fuerst,  in  his  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
concordance,  as  a  vine  laden  with  grapes  "  filled  with  a 
red  and  superior  wine."  Thus  the  language  of  Jacob  in 
blessing  Judah  is  in  full  accord  with  the  language  of 
Moses,  in  his  prophetic  song.  Judah  was  to  tread  out 
in  abundance  the  red  juice  of  the  grapes  of  the  vine  of 
Sorek,  and  thus  wash  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes  : 
and  God's  chosen  people  were  to  drink  this  blood  of  the 
grape,  or  this  red  ivine.  Thus  the  unfermented  yayin 
that  Jacob  promised  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  Judah, 
was  identical  with  the  chemer  or  unfermented  red  wine, 
which  God  provided  for  and  designed  His  people  to 
drink.  This  was  the  best  wine,  for  the  vine  of  Sorek, 
the  clusters  of  which  produced  this  red  wine,  is  described 
by  the  prophets  as  "  the  choicest  vine "  (Isa.  v.  2 ; 
Jer.  ii.  21). 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson,  however,  attaches  a  very 
different  meaning  to  the  phrase  •'  blood  of  grapes."  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  supposes  that  the  phrase  designates 
an  intoxicating  wine.  And  in  proof  of  this,  he  can  find 
evidence  everywhere,  even  in  the  writings  of  Burns  and 
Byron.  Few  would  think  of  appealing  to  the  authority 
of  these  poets  when  a  nice  point  in  Biblical  criticism 
was  to  be  decided,  but  the  author  of  The  Wines  of  the 
Bible  is  not  particular,  any  kind  of  evidence  satisfies  him. 
However,  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Achilles  Tatius, 
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containing  the  account  which  the  Tyrians  give  as  to  the 
origin  of  wine,  is  more  to  the  point.  '*  Bacchus  having 
been  entertained  by  a  Tynan  shepherd,  gave  him  some 
wine  to  drink.  The  shepherd  having  taken  a  hearty 
draught,  and  becoming  very  jovial  from  its  effects,  he 
said,  'Whence,  stranger,  did  you  procure  this  purple 
water,  this  delicious  blood?  It  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  flows  along  the  ground;  for  that  descends 
into  the  vitals,  and  affords  cold  [comfort  at  the  best ; 
whereas  this,  even  before  entering  the  mouth,  rejoices 
the  nostrils,  and  though  cold  to  the  touch,  leaps  down 
into  the  stomach,  and  begets  a  pleasurable  warmth.'  To 
this  Bacchus  replied,  '  This  is  the  water  of  an  autumnal 
fruit,  this  is  the  blood  of  the  grape :'  and  so  saying,  he 
conducted  the  neat-herd  to  a  vine,  and  squeezing  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  said,  '  Here  is  the  water,  and  this  is  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flows.'"    Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  76. 

The  inference  drawn  from  this  passage  is  that  the 
wine  given  to  the  shepherd  was  a  fermented  liquor,  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  If  this  mythical  story  be  taken 
to  prove  anything,  it  will  bear  witness  in  our  favour.  In 
it  there  are  several  points  to  be  noted.  First,  the  wine 
was  red,  and  on  account  of  its  colour  the  shepherd  called 
it  blood,  which  goes  to  sustain  the  ground  we  have  taken 
in  the  preceding  argument.  Second,  Bacchus  squeezed 
this  red  wine  out  of  a  bunch  of  grapes :  then  squeezing 
out  the  wine  with  the  hands  was  the  primitive  mode  of 
expressing  the  juice.  Third,  the  wine  thus  expressed 
was  not  intoxicating. 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  also  gives  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Duff"  in  reference  to  the  wine  used 
by  ^  the  French  peasants.     The  doctor  had  said  in  a 
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letter  :  " '  Instead  of  milk  he  has  a  basin  of  pure  unadul- 
terated blood  of  the  grape.  In  this  its  native  original  state, 
it  is  a  plain,  simple,  and  wholesome  liquid ;  which,  at 
every  repast,  becomes  to  the  husbandman  what  milk  is 
to  the  shepherd,  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary :  not  an 
intoxicating,  but  a  nutritive  beverage.'  In  the  letter 
recently  published,  Dr.  Duff  explains  the  above  reference  : 
'  On  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape 
which,  as  you  know,  ferments  spontaneously  when  ex- 
pressed from  the  husk — fermented,  therefore,  but  still 
pure,  i.e.,  wholly  undrugged  or  unadulterated  with  any 
extraneous  matter  of  any  kind.  It  was  also  very  weak, 
that  is,  contained  very  little  spirit,  but  still  enough  to 
preserve  it.  Being  so  weak,  and  so  free  from  all  adul- 
terating mixtures,  and  taken  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
saw  it  taken,  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  intoxicating  a 
child,  and  constituted  a  wholesome  refreshing  beverage, 
instead  of  milk,  which  was  not  to  be  had  in  that  quarter. 
That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  I  wrote  and 
meant  to  write.  Such  a  thing  as  unfermented  wine  I 
never  heard  of  in  any  country !  thus  the  pure  blood  of 
the  grape  referred  to  by  Dr.  Duff,  was  a  fermented  and 
alcoholic  liquor."  (  Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  78.) 

If  we  admit,  that  what  Dr.  Duff  calls  the  "  blood  of 
the  grape,"  was  a  fermented  and  alcoholic  liquor,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  what  the  Bible  calls  the  "  blood  of  the 
grape,"  was  such.  Now,  we  have  a  profound  respect  for 
the  character  of  Dr.  Duff,  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
character,  we  regret  exceedingly  that  he  should  have 
been  induced  to  attempt  to  explain  his  letter.  If  the 
statements  in  the  letter  were  wrong  they  might  have 
been  retracted,  but  if  correct,  they  cannot  be  explained 
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away.  The  statements  in  the  letter  were  evidently 
correct,  and  when  used  as  an  argument  by  the 
Temperance  party,  Dr.  Duff,  not  being  in  a  position 
to  investigate  the  matter,  was  not  in  a  position  to  explain 
his  letter.  The  consequence  is,  the  explanation  is  an 
utter  failure,  being  full  of  mistakes  and  contradictions. 
We  are  told,  that  pure  grape  juice  ferments  spontaneously  : 
this  is  only  partly  true ;  but  the  subject  will  be  considered 
in  due  time.  We  are  told,  the  wine  was  fermented,  but 
very  weak ;  now  fermented  wine  could  not  be  very  weak, 
unless  the  fermentation  was  checked  at  a  certain  stage, 
and  this  is  supposed  to  be  impossible.  We  are  told, 
that  this  fermented  wine,  though  taken  in  basins  like 
milk,  was  yet  utterly  incapable  of  intoxicating  a  child. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  Dr.  Duff  was  wrongly 
informed  when  he  offered  such  an  explanation  as  this. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  estimate  the  value  of  his 
closing  statement,  that  "such  a  thing  as  unfermented 
wine  I  have  never  heard  of  in  any  country."  There  is 
many  a  thing  existing  in  different  countries  that  the 
doctor  never  heard  of.  However,  we  will  only  say,  that 
the  wine  that  was  utterly  incapable  of  intoxicating  a  child, 
could  not  be  intoxicating. 

The  other  extracts  quoted  from  different  authors,  by 
the  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible,  do  not  affect  the 
point  at  issue,  and  they  do  not  therefore  require  a 
detailed  examination  from  us.  If  the  language  of  the 
inspired  writers  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
language  of  poets  and  profane  writers,  these  quotations 
would  be  admissible;  but  as  we  do  not  admit  the 
principle  of  Biblical  interpretation  here  laid  down  by  our 
author,  namely,  that  the  phraseology  of  poets  and  profane 
writers  should  be  taken  as  the  standard   in  fixing  the 
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meaning  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  we  must  dismiss 
the  authorities  cited  as  incompetent  witnesses.  The 
adoption  of  this  erroneous  principle  of  Biblical  exegesis, 
has  led  the  Rev,  A.  M,  Wilson  to  crowd  his  pages  with 
endless  extracts  from  all  sorts  of  writers,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  his  Wines  of  the  Bible  is  one  mass  of 
vicious  reasoning,  and  misapplied  quotation,  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  no  doubt  admissible  to  quote 
poets  and  profane  writers  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
but  to  make  them  a  standard  of  appeal,  as  our  author 
has  done,  in  order  to  decide  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  is  another  matter.  And  how  any  writer,  con- 
nected with  the  ministerial  office,  could  adopt  such  a 
principle  of  Biblical  interpretation,  even  for  the  very 
desirable  object  of  proving  that  unfermented  wine  is  a 
myth,  we  must  leave  to  the  author  of  The  Wines  of  the 
Bible  to  explain. 

Having  now  proved  that  such  a  thing  existed  in  Bible 
times  as  unfermented  wine,  and  that  this  was  the  kind  of 
wine  that  God  designed  His  people  to  drink,  the  question 
arises,  is  there  an  instance  of  its  use  recorded?  Such 
an  instance  would  greatly  strengthen  the  preceding 
argument  If  God  designed  His  people  to  drink  the 
unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and  if  we  can  find  an 
instance  in  which  this  unfermented  wine  was  used,  our 
argument  would  be  complete.  Well,  we  have  certain 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Joseph,  that  bear  directly  upon 
the  point  now  before  us.  There  is  the  dream  of  the 
chief  butler,  and  Joseph's  entertainment  of  his  brethren. 

The  chief  butler  says  of  his  dream  :  "  And  Pharaoh's 
cup  was  in  my  hand ;  and  I  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed 
them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup  into 
Pharaoh's  hand"  (Gen.  xl,  ii).     The  first  point  of  im- 
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portance  here  is  the  supposed  action  in  the  dream.     Was 
it  in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  or  was  it  merely 
a  dream  ?     Was  he  accustomed  to  press  the  grapes  into 
Pharaoh's  cup,  and  then  to  give  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's 
hand?     In  the  case  of  the  chief  baker,  his  supposed 
action  of  carrying  the  baskets  upon  his  head,  was  true  to 
his  usual  custom.     The  "  white  baskets,"  or  salley  chori, 
mentioned  in  the  narrative,  are  referred  by  some  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  bread ;   by  others  to  the  whiteness  of 
the  baskets ;  and  again,  by  connecting  the  original  word 
chori,  with  the  idea  of  a  hole,  to  a  basket  of  open-work, 
or  bread  baked  in  a  hole.     However,  these  baskets  were 
placed  on  a  tray,  and  carried  on  the  baker's  head.     This 
is  clear  from  the  language  of  Herodotus  (ii.  35),  and  the 
representations  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  as  given  by 
Wilkinson  (ii.  386).     Now,  as  the  supposed  action  of  the 
baker  was  in  accordance  with  his   usual  custom,  why 
should  not  the  supposed  action  of  the  chief  butler  be 
also  in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom  ?    And  if  so, 
the  chief  butler  was  accustomed  to  press  the  grapes  into 
Pharaoh's  cup,  and  to  give  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand. 
It  is  true,  that  time  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
supposed  growth  of  the  grapes,  but  the  order  of  nature 
is  observed,  and  the  grapes  are  supposed  to  be  produced 
according   thereto.     There  is    first   the  bud,  then   the 
blossom,  and  then  the  cluster  bringing  forth  ripe  grapes. 
Now,  as  the  order  of  nature  is  observed  in  the  supposed 
growth  of  the  grapes,  and  as  his  usual  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  observed  in  the  supposed  action  of  the  chief 
baker,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  supposed 
action  of  the  chief  butler  was  also  according  to  his  usual 
mode  of  proceeding.     And  if  the  chief  butler  was  ac- 
customed in  the  time  of  Joseph  to  press  the  grapes  into 
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Pharaoh's  cup,  and  to  give  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand, 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  Pharaoh  was  accustomed  to 
drink  unfermeiited  wine. 

In  support  of  this  view  we  have  the  authority  of 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  gives  his  comment  on  this  passage 
thus  :  "  From  this  we  find,  that  wine  anciently,  was  the 
mere  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  without  fermentation. 
The  saky  or  cup-bearer  took  the  bunch,  pressed  the  juice 
into  the  cup,  and  instantly  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of 
his  master.  This  was  anciently  \hQyayin  of  the  Hebrews  ; 
the  oinos  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  mustum  of  the  Latins." 

{darkens  Comment.) 

The  story  of  Bacchus  and  the  Tyrian  shepherd,  quoted 
by  the  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible,  would  sustain 
and  illustrate  the  view  of  the  passage  now  given.  The 
Tyrians  say  that  Bacchus  brought  the  shepherd'  to  a 
vine,  and  squeezing  a  bunch  of  grapes,  showed  him  the 
fountain  whence  the  wine  flows.  And  this  is  the 
account  the  Tyrians  give  of  the  origin  of  wine.  A 
rather  singular  illustration  of  this  Tyrian  story  has  lately 
come  to  light  through  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  An 
emblematic  picture  of  Bacchus  was  discovered,  repre- 
senting the  god  of  wine  standing  by  a  pedestal,  and 
holding  in  both  his  hands  a  large  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
squeezing  them  into  a  cup.  Thus  the  Tyrians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii  agree  in  their  notion  of  the 
origin  of  wine,  and  suppose  that  Bacchus  taught  men 
how  to  procure  wine  by  squeezing  the  grapes  with  their 
hands.  Then  squeezing  the  grapes  with  their  hands 
was  the  primitive  mode  by  which  men  obtained  wine. 

The  whole  of  the  preceding  argument  is  entirely 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.     Speaking 
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of  the  priests  of  Egypt,  the  father  of  history  says : — 
"They  do  not  consume  or  expend  any  of  their  private 
property;  but  sacred  food  is  cooked  for  them,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  beef  and  geese  is  allowed  each  of 
them  every  day,  and  wine  from  the  grape  is  given  them.'^ 
(Herod,  ii.  37).  Now,  the  law  of  the  priesthood  would 
apply  to  Pharaoh,  who  was  invested  with  the  highest 
sacerdotal  dignity.  And  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  earliest  names  inclosed  .in  ovals  the  title  priest 
precedes  that  of  king,  we  may  gather  that  the  hierarchial 
was  combined  with  the  legal  power.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Egypt,  as  in  other  countries  in  early  times, 
partook  of  the  patriarchal,  and  included  both  the  hier- 
archial and  regal  powers.  If  the  priests  were  given 
wine  from  the  grapes,  as  Herodotus  says,  and  if  Pharaoh 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and  bore  a  priestly 
character,  we  have  irrefragable  proof  of  the  literal 
character  of  the  Biblical  narrative ;  the  chief  butler  was 
accustomed  to  press  the  grapes  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and 
Pharaoh  was  accustomed  to  drink  unfermented  wine. 
{Hengs.  Egy.  35.     Wilkin.  \.  245.) 

At  this  point  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
reviewer  of  the  Temperance  Bible  Commentary.  He 
argues — "that  if  the  vine  budded  and  shot  forth  her 
blossoms,  and  the  blossoms  developed  into  clusters,  and 
the  clusters  into  ripe  grapes,  while  the  butler  gazed  upon 
them,  it  is  but  natural  to  infer,  that  the  ripe  grapes  when 
pressed  into  a  cup,  brought  forth,  not  mere  grape  juice, 
but  yayin."  {Brit,  and  For.  Evan.  Review^  p.  28.) 

Here  the  reviever  says  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the 
ripe  grapes  when  pressed  brought  forth  yayin,  by  which 
he  means  into.\icating  wine.     We  never  before  knew  that 
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ripe  grapes,  or  unripe  grapes,  brought  forth  when  pressed 
intoxicating  wine.  But  the  reviewer  says  it  is  natural 
to  infer  such  a  thing :  it  is,  no  doubt,  natural  to  some 
men  to  infer  anything,  and  this  writer  seems  one  of  them. 
The  inference  appears  drawn  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
process,  by  which  the  grape  is  supposed  to  have  been 
matured,  as  if  the  growth  was  so  rapid  it  could  not  stop 
short  of  fermentation.  But  the  time  occupied  by  the 
supposed  growth  of  the  grape,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  character  of  the  wine.  Time  is  no  element  in  the 
case,  the  order  of  nature  is  the  point  to  be  considered.  Is 
the  process  described  in  the  dream  in  harmony  with  the 
order  of  nature  ?    This  is  the  question  we  have  to  decide. 

The  process  of  budding,  blossoming,  and  the  clusters 
bringing  forth  ripe  grapes,  is  according  to  the  order 
of  nature,  but  here  the  order  of  nature  ceases,  and  art 
commences.  Nature  does  not  press  the  grapes,  and 
nature  does  not  grow  intoxicating  wine.  These  are 
things  of  art,  and  art  should  not  be  confounded  with 
nature.  The  bud  and  the  blossom  invariably  precede 
the  cluster  of  grapes,  in  the  order  of  nature,  but  it  is  not 
the  order  of  nature  to  press  out  intoxicating  wine  from 
grapes.  Then,  while  it  may  be  natural  for  some  men  to 
infer  such  a  thing,  it  is  not  a  natural  thing  in  itself,  that 
ripe  grapes,  when  pressed  into  the  cup,  should  bring 
forth,  not  mere  grape  juice,  but  intoxicating  wine ;  it  is 
a  thing  against  nature. 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  takes  the  same 
side  as  the  reviewer,  but  occupies  an  advanced  position. 
As  is  his  wont,  our  author  gives  numerous  quotations, 
which  he  manipulates  with  startling  dexterity,  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
chief  butler  was  the  minister  of  drunkenness,  and  that 
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Pharaoh  was  an  inebriate.  After  quoting  a  wild  alle- 
gorical dissertation  on  the  passage,  from  Philo,  he  says  : 
"  These  references  show  that  the  royal  butler  was  regarded 
not  as  a  mere  grape-presser,  but  as  a  wine-pourer,  and 
minister  of  drunkenness ;  that  the  Egyptian  king  was  not 
a  drinker  of  mere  grape  juice,  but  an  intemperate  drinker 
of  strong,  unmixed  wine ;  and  that  the  wine  poured  out 
by  the  butler  for  his  master's  use,  was  no  unfermented 
liquor,  but  a  veritable  intoxicating  wine  "  (p.  206). 

We  have  here  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  writer  can  reach  his  conclusions.  The  passage 
quoted  from  Philo  is  fanciful  and  absurd,  and  it  affords 
no  ground  for  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
In  another  place,  Philo  uses  a  Greek  term  for  the  chief 
butler,  meaning  "chief  wine-pourer,"  or  chief  of  the 
cup-bearers,  among  the  Greeks.  This  term  is  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  our  author,  and  made  the  basis  of  an 
argument,  on  the  assumption  that  the  wine  was  in- 
toxicating. He  changes  the  chief  butler  into  the  chief 
of  the  cup-bearers,  and  then,  by  availing  himself  of  the 
Greek  term  used  by  Philo,  he  changes  the  chief  cup- 
bearer into  the  chief  wine-pourer."  And  having  gained 
this  point,  he  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  conclude  that 
the  butler  was  not  a  grape-presser  or  wine-maker,  but  a 
wine-pourer,  and  the  duty  of  his  office  was  not  to  press 
grapes,  but  to  pour  out  wine  and  convey  it  to  the  king. 
He  contends  further,  that  Nehemiah  filled  the  same 
office  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  and  in  his  case  the 
wine  was  already  prepared  and  set  before  the  king.  The 
assumption  here  is,  that  the  wine  given  to  the  king  by 
Nehemiah  was  intoxicating,  but  of  this  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  proof.  The  fact  that  it  was  prepared,  and 
set  before  tlie  king,  proves  nothing,  since  Nehemiah,  or 
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those  under  him,  may  have  previously  prepared  it.  And 
the  offices  being  the  same  is  no  evidence  of  the  wine 
having  been  intoxicating  in  either  case. 

It  will  be  observed,  how  the  term  butler  is  made  to 
change  its  form,  and  how  every  change  is  made  to  answer 
the  writer's  purpose,  and  lead  still  further  off  from  the 
original  meaning.  The  Hebrew  term  (npTSTD)  rendered 
butler,  literally  denotes  drink-giver,  and  the  phrase  chief 
butler  denotes  chief  of  the  drink-givers.  But  this  word 
drink  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  wine  or  strong  drink, 
the  allusion  being  generally  to  water.  For  instance,  we 
are  told,  that  before  rain  fell  upon  the  earth,  there  went 
up  a  mist,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground 
(Gen.  ii.  6).  Here  the  verbal  root  of  the  Hebrew  term 
rendered  butler,  is  applied  to  the  watering  of  the  ground, 
and  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  mist  was  a^vine-pourer  ? 
Again,  this  same  verbal  root  is  applied  to  the  watering  of 
the  garden  by  the  river  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  lo).  And  are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  river  of  Eden,  that  parted  into 
four  heads,  was  a  wine-pourer  ?  If  so,  the  first  man  and 
woman  had  an  abundance  of  wine,  and  having  had  so 
much,  we  need  not  wonder  at  their  sudden  fall.  Further, 
this  Hebrew  term  rendered  butler  is  applied  to  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  that  was  well  watered  everywhere  (Gen.  xiii. 
lo).  And  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  plaijt  oi  Jordan 
was  a  wine-pourer  ?  If  so,  it  would  account  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  people,  and  the  fate  of  Sodom.  In 
later  times  we  find  this  Hebrew  term  for  butler  described 
as  the  fat  pastures — "the  fat  pastures  of  Israel"  (Ezek. 
xlv.  15).  And  are  we  to  believe,  with  the  author  of  The 
Wines  of  the  Bible,  that  these  fat  pastures  of  Israel  were 
wine-pourers  ?  We  can  now  see  what  his  learned 
references,  and  endless  quotations  are  worth,  in  his 
efforts  to  prove  that  unfermented  wine  is  a  myth. 
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It  is  true,  the  lxx.  use  a  Greek  word  for  butler  which 
may  be  rendered  *'wine-pourer,"  as  a  designation  of 
office.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  this  Greek  designation 
of  office  conveys  the  same  thought  as  the  Hebrew  term 
for  butler.  There  was  no  such  office  among  the  Greeks 
when  Moses  wrote,  as  there  was  no  Greek  ruler  at  whose 
court  such  an  officer  could  be  employed.  It  was  long 
afterwards  before  we  have  any  trace  of  such  an  office 
among  the  Greeks.  And  in  after  times  when  such  an 
office  existed  at  the  court  of  a  Greek  or  Persian  monarch, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  at 
the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Moreover,  in  ancient  times,  oinos, 
the  Greek  word  for  wine,  included  grape  juice  as  well  as 
intoxicating  wine,  and  therefore  the  term  could  apply  to 
the  chief  butler  pressing  grapes  and  pouring  the  juice  or 
grape  wine  into  Pharaoh's  cup.  So  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  having  recourse  to  the  Greek  word  for  chief  butler. 

In  support  of  his  position,  however,  our  author  bases 
another  argument  on  the  unreal  character  of  dreams. 
He  asks : — "  If  the  butler's  dream  is  interpreted  as  a 
correct  representation  of  the  actual"  method  of  preparing 
Pharaoh's  wine,  why  should  not  the  other  dreams  of 
Scripture  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principle  ?  Thus, 
the  king  dreamed  that  seven  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed 
kine  came  from  the  river,  and  did  eat  up  the  seven  well- 
favoured  and  fat  kine.  Is  that  also  a  true  picture  of  an 
actual  event?  Are  lean  oxen  in  the  habit  of  devouring 
their  fat  brethren?"  {Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  206.) 

This  is  a  sample  of  this  writer's  reasoning,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  which  we  need  not 
transfer  to  our  pages.  As  usual,  he  appears  unable  to 
distinguish  between  things  that  differ.     Of  course  we 
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cannot  examine  all  his  statements,  or  point  out  in  detail 
his  many  fallacies.  In  reference  to  the  first  point  raised 
here,  we  reply,  if  all  the  dreams  of  Scripture  are  alike  in 
character,  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  will  apply 
in  all ;  but  if  all  the  dreams  of  Scripture  are  not  alike  in 
character,  then  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  will 
not  apply  in  all.  And  as  the  dreams  of  Scripture  are 
very  diiferent  in  character,  the  principle  of  interpretation 
must  differ  accordingly.  With  regard  to  the  dreams  of 
Pharaoh,  we  are  quite  willing  to  apply  the  principle  we 
have  applied  to  the  dream  of  the  chief  butler.  The 
dreams  are  much  the  same  in  character,  being  both 
pictorial  and  literal,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
they  should  be.  How  could  years  be  presented  to  the 
eye,  but  by  what  they  produced,  namely,  the  kine  and 
the  ears  of  corn.  Now,  let  the  kine  and  the  ears  of  corn, 
the  produce  of  the  years,  represent  the  years,  and  all 
else  is  quite  literal.  It  is  well  known  that  Egypt  owes 
its  fertility  to  the  Nile,  accordingly  the  kine  came  out  of 
the  river.  Then  the  number  seven  in  each  case  pointed 
out  exactly  the  number  of  years.  And  the  seven  fat 
kine,  and  full  ears  of  corn,  precede  the  seven  lean  kine, 
and  the  thin  ears  of  corn,  to  show  that  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  were  to  precede  the  seven  years  of  famine. 
And  whereas,  the  seven  lean  kine  eat  up  the  fat  kine, 
and  the  seven  thin  ears  of  corn  eat  up  the  full  ears  of 
corn,  so  the  seven  years  of  plenty  were  not  to  be  known 
in  the  land,  by  reason  of  the  seven  years  of  famine  that 
should  follow.  Here  some  things  in  the  dreams  are 
necessarily  pictorial,  but  nothing  could  be  more  literal 
than  the  dreams  as  compared  with  the  reality.  Then 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  shallow  criticism  that  asks, — Are 
lean  oxen  in  the  habit  of  devouring  their  fat  brethren  ? 
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There  are  other  arguments  drawn  from  various  sources, 
some  of  which  are  very  remote,  that  are  still  less  sub- 
stantial than  those  we  have  noticed.  But  it  is  by  such 
arguments,  that  this  writer  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
chief  butler  was  a  minister  of  drunkenness,  and  that 
Pharaoh  was  a  drunkard.  If  from  such  premisses  as  are 
available  in  this  case,  a  writer  can  draw  such  a  conclusion, 
one  is  disposed  to  think  it  useless  to  attempt  to  put 
him  right  For  a  man  who  seriously  undertakes  to  prove 
that  Pharaoh  was  a  drunkard,  would  undertake  to  prove 
anything;  and  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
correct  his  errors,  since  they  seldom  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  his  utterances,  on  every  page  of  his  work. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  second  incident  in  the 
life  of  Joseph,  bearing  on  the  subject  before  us,  namely, 
the  entertainment  of  his  brethren.  In  the  light  of  the 
preceding  discussion,  this  incident  can  now  be  considered 
with  advantage.  Occupying  a  place  so  near  the  throne, 
Joseph's  entertainment  of  his  brethren  would,  probably, 
be  influenced  by  the  custom  prevailing  at  the  royal  table, 
but  still  more  pure  and  free  from  every  kind  of  excess. 
If  it  was  the  custom  at  the  Egyptian  court  to  use 
unfermented  wine,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  the 
same  custom  prevailed  also  at  Joseph's  table.  We  cannot 
suppose,  that  Joseph  was  less  temperate  than  Pharaoh, 
and  less  disposed  to  deny  himself  any  sinful  indulgence. 
Moreover,  such  a  beverage  would  be  much  more  cooling 
and  refreshing,  in  such  a  country  as  Egypt,  than  intoxi- 
cating wine.  Then,  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  character  of  Joseph's  brethren,  must  be  taken  into 
account  Joseph  was  not  a  man  to  encourage  dangerous 
indulgence,  and  he  knew  his  brethren  too  well,  to  make 
their  hearts  merry  with  intoxicating  drink.    If  he  supposed 
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it  necessary  to  admonish  them  at  their  departure,  saying, 
— "  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way,"  would  he  be 
likely  to  ply  them  freely  at  his  feast,  with  wine  that  was 
intoxicating?  The  language  supposes  that  they  drank 
freely ;  for  the  word  "  merry,"  in  the  text,  the  margin 
reads,  "  drank  largely,"  with  him.  Now,  must  there  not 
be  something  wrong  in  the  interpretation,  that  makes 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  drink  largely,  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  intoxicating  wine?  Such  a  thing  would  be 
unlike  Joseph,  and  contrary  to  his  character,  and  there- 
fore we  must  reject  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might 
drink  freely  of  the  unfermented  wine,  and  their  hearts 
would  rejoice  in  the  favour  of  their  newly-found  brother. 
However,  the  reviewer  of  the  "Temperance  Bible 
Commentary,"  views  matters  in  a  different  light.  Having 
proved,  no  doubt,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  ima- 
ginary grape  juice,  pressed  out  by  the  chief  butler  in 
his  dream,  was  intoxicating  wine,  he  proceeds  in  unctuous 
phrases,  to  expatiate  upon  the  fine  example  of  pious 
drinking  furnished  Joseph  in  the  entertainment  of  his 
brethren.  He  says — "  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
feared  God  and  eschewed  evil,  that  man  was  Joseph. 
And  yet  we  find  him,  with  no  apparent  scruple,  giving  a 
banquet  to  his  brethren,  and  making  their  hearts  glad, 
without  for  a  moment  entertaining  the  notion,  that  he 
was  thereby  constituting  himself  the  patron  of  drunken- 
ness. Joseph's  standard  of  hospitality,  and  social  ethics, 
was  unquestionably  very  different  from  that  laid  down 
by  this  so-called  Temperance  Commentary." 

{Brit,  and  For.  Evan.  Revieiv,  p.  39.) 

So  the  reviewer  professes  acquaintance  with  Joseph's 
notions,  and  is  able  to  tell  us  what  they  were  not.     On 
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account  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  patriarch, 
he  professes  to  be  in  a  position  to  say,  that  Joseph  had 
no  notion  of  constituting  himself  the  patron  of  drunken- 
ness, though  representing  him  as  causing  his  brethren 
to  drink  largely  of  intoxicating  wine.  A  man  who 
causes  others  to  drink  largely  of  intoxicating  wine,  must 
be  a  patron  of  drunkenness,  whatever  his  notions  may 
be.  And  if  Joseph  induced  his  brethren  to  drink  largely 
of  intoxicating  wine,  he  must  have  thereby  constituted 
himself  a  patron  of  drunkenness,  whether  he  had  a  notion 
of  it  or  not.  We  have  not  now  to  do  with  Joseph's 
notions,  but  with  facts.  And  are  we  to  believe  with  this 
advocate  for  intoxicating  wine,  that  the  pure  and  self- 
denying  Joseph  did  constitute  himself  the  patron  of 
drunkenness?  We  are  not  prepared  to  join  with  the 
reviewer  in  sinking  the  character  of  Joseph  to  a  level 
with  that  of  our  modern  religious  tipplers,  who  are  the 
patrons  of  drunkenness,  and  who  seek  to  shield  them- 
selves behind  the  example  of  saints  of  the  olden  time. 
Joseph  was  no  patron  of  drunkenness,  and  the  unctuous 
homily  of  this  writer  upon  the  pious  drinking  of  Joseph 
is  only  the  offspring  of  fanciful  desire.  The  homily  and 
the  argument  are  alike  fictitious,  and  the  tippling  saints 
of  the  present  day  have  neither  the  example  nor  the 
sanction  of  Joseph,  to  encourage  them  in  their  bibulous 
efforts  to  gratify  the  flesh,  with  its  desires  and  lusts. 

The  Position  of  our  Opponents. 

It  is  now  time  to  examine  the  position  occupied  by 
our  opponents.  The  reviewer  of  the  "Temperance  Bible 
Commentary"  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  case  on  behalf 
of  his  friends.  The  reviewer  says  :  The  position  is  this, 
that  the  term  yayin,  throughout  the  Bible,  from  the  first 
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instance  to  the  last,  wherever  its  qualities  are  indicated^ 
designates  an  intoxicating  drink;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  any  other  meaning. 

{Brit,  and  Foreign  Evan.  Review,  p.  31.) 

It  will  here  be  observed,  that  the  language  is  very 
guarded,  and  the  terms  are  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  catch  the  meaning.  It  is  said, 
there  is  no  instance  in  which  yayin  can  be  shown  to 
have  any  other  meaning  than  as  an  intoxicating  drink. 
We  have  given  several  instances  in  which  we  have 
shown,  that  yayin  has  another  meaning  than  that  attached 
to  it  by  the  reviewer.  We  have  given  instances  in  which 
yayin  clearly  designates  an  unintoxicating  drink,  and  there- 
fore the  statement  made  in  this  extract  is  untrue  in  fact. 

However,  we  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
another  statement  made  by  the  reviewer.  He  says, 
"that  wherever  the  qualities  of  yayin  are  indicated  it 
designates  an  intoxicating  drink."  But  what  does  he 
mean  by  the  qualities  of  yayin  ?  Sometimes  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  blessing,  but  in  no  instance  when  described  as 
such,  is  there  any  proof  that  it  designates  an  intoxicating 
drink.  The  opposite  is  the  fact,  as  we  have  already 
shown.  Then  by  its  qualities  being  indicated,  we  are 
evidently  to  understand  its  intoxicatifig  qualities  ;  so  that 
our  reviewer's  dictum  amounts  to  this,  that  wherever  the 
intoxicating  qualities  of  yayin  are  indicated  throughout 
the  Bible,  it  designates  an  intoxicating  drink.  This  is 
the  lofty  position  taken  by  our  opponents,  and  fully 
establishes  their  learning  and  ability.  Their  case  is,  that 
the  term  yayin,  throughout  the  Bible,  from  the  first 
instance  to  the  last,  wherever  its  intoxicating  qualities  are 
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indicated,  designates  an  intoxicating  drink.    Surely  this  is 
a  great  discovery,  worthy  of  the  men  and  of  their  cause. 

The  argument,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  those 
instances  in  which  the  intoxicating  qualities  are  indicated,, 
should  fix  its  character,  and  rule  all  those  instances  in 
which  its  intoxicating  qualities  are  not  indicated.  In 
other  words,  the  context  proves  in  some  cases  that  yayin 
was  intoxicating,  therefore  it  must  have  been  intoxicating 
in  all  cases.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  to  be  proved, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  begging  of  the  question. 
It  is  drawing  a  general  conclusion  from  a  particular 
premiss.  The  intoxicating  qualities  are  indicated  in  no 
more  than  seventeen  passages,  though  the  term  occurs 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  times.  Hence  the  passages 
in  which  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  yayin  are  indicated 
are  comparatively  few,  and  these  few  are  supposed  to 
decide  the  character  of  the  many.  But  if  we  adopt  this 
mode  of  reasoning  on  other  subjects,  we  will  find  our- 
selves arriving  at  strange  conclusions.  The  argument  is^ 
in  some  cases  yayin  was  intoxicating,  therefore  in  all 
cases  yayin  was  intoxicating.  Now  let  us  adopt  this 
style  of  reasoning  to  other  things.  For  instance,  in 
some  cases  men  are  blind,  therefore  in  all  cases  men  are 
blind.  In  some  cases,  men  are  mad,  therefore  in  all 
cases  men  are  mad.  In  some  cases,  religious  professors 
are  hypocrites,  therefore  in  all  cases  religious  professors 
are  hypocrites.  In  some  cases,  those  who  plead  for 
strong  drink  are  drunkards,  therefore  in  all  cases  those 
who  plead  for  strong  drink  are  drunkards.  Our  reviewer 
would  hardly  approve  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  when 
applied  to  other  things,  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  logic  he 
employs  in  support  of  his  position.  But  any  kind  of 
logic  will  pass  current  when  directed  against  temperance, 
and  advanced  in  favour  of  intoxicating  drink. 
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In  defence  of  the  ground  occupied,  our  reviewer 
takes  up  in  order  the  most  remarkable  instances  in 
which  the  intoxicating  quaUties  of  yayin  are  indicated, 
and  argues  therefrom  that  in  all  the  other  passages  where 
the  term  occurs  it  designates  an  intoxicating  drink.  As 
in  duty  bound,  he  begins  with  Noah,  in  whose  case  the 
intoxicating  qualities  of  yayin  are  indicated.  For  it  is 
said,  that  Noah  drank  of  the  yayin  and  was  drunken. 
From  this,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  yayin  mentioned  else- 
where was  also  intoxicating.  But  as  we  have  just  shown, 
this  conclusion  does  not  logically  follow.  The  passage 
only  proves  that  the  yayin  drank  by  Noah,  on  that 
particular  occasion,  was  intoxicating.  The  passage  does 
not  prove  that  the  yayin  Noah  was  accustomed  to  drink 
was  intoxicating.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  after 
this  occurrence  some  three  hundred  years,  yet  was  never 
again  drunken.  There  is  no  proof  that  ever  Noah  was 
drunken  but  once,  and  it  is  important  to  note  how  he 
became  drunken  in  this  case.  It  could  not  be  a  wilful 
transgression,  nor  could  it  be  through  ignorance  of  the 
general  character  of  yayin,  and  therefore  he  must  have 
been  deceived  with  respect  to  the  yayin  he  drank.  He 
must  have  supposed  the  yayin  he  drank  would  not  have 
intoxicated  him,  and  therefore  there  must  have  been 
yayin  that  would  not  have  intoxicated  him,  the  knowledge 
of  which  led  him  to  form  that  opinion.  Taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  account,  we  think  the  drunkenness  of 
Noah  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that 
there  was  yayin  in  his  day  that  would  not  intoxicate,  nay 
more,  that  the  yayin  he  was  accustomed  to  use  would 
not  intoxicate,  the  existence  of  which  led  him  to  think 
that  he  could  drink  of  the  yayin  he  drank  and  not  be 
drunken ;   otherwise,  how  can  we  account  for  his  being 
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drunken,  and  yet  not  guilty  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness  ? 
And  as  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness, 
he  must  have  been  deceived  in  the  character  of  the 
wine  he  drank,  and  supposed  that  it  would  not 
intoxicate. 

The  next  instance  noted  is  that  of  Melchizedek.  Here 
there  are  no  intoxicating  qualities  indicated ;  but  some 
four  hundred  years  before,  these  qualities  were  indicated 
in  a  particular  case  in  another  land,  and  now  it  is  con- 
cluded they  existed  here,  and  therefore  this  yayin  was 
also  intoxicating.  This  reasoning  is  not  very  conclusive, 
but  it  appears  the  best  that  can  be  given.  The  reviewer 
is  pleased  with  it,  and  assuming  that  the  yayin  was 
intoxicating  proceeds  thus :  "  The  yayin  is  shewn  to 
have  the  approval  of  one  who  was  a  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  and  recognized  in  the  New  Testament  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  ancient  types  of  Christ." 
Very  true,  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue  ? 
Here  the  argument  is,  Melchizedek  approved  of  the 
yayin,  therefore  it  was  intoxicating.  Does  this  follow 
from  the  premisses  ?  The  cause  must  be  bad  when  no 
better  arguments  can  be  found  to  sustain  it.  The 
reviewer  is  first  to  show  that  the  yayin  was  intoxicating, 
and  then,  that  Melchizedek  approved  of  it.  It  is  not 
enough  in  support  of  his  position  to  talk  piously  of  the 
character  of  Melchizedek,  he  must  show  that  the  yayin 
approved  of  by  Melchizedek  was  intoxicating.  Until  he 
has  done  this,  his  talk  about  Melchizedek  is  worth 
nothing. 

The  case  of  Lot  is  made  to  bear  an  emphatic  testimony 
in  support  of  the  intoxicating  character  of  yayin.  Ac- 
cordingly our  reviewer  says  : — "  Lot's  daughters  through- 
out proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  yayin  would  make 
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drunk.  This  is  conclusive  as  to  the  idea  attached  by 
the  daughters  of  Lot  and  Moses  to  the  term  yayin. 
They  do  not  say,  let  us  give  him  drugged  yayin,  or 
fermented  yayin,  but  satisfied  that  the  term  itself,  carried 
with  it  the  idea  of  intoxicating  drink,  they  qualify  it  with 
no  epithet."  {Brit,  and  For.  Evan.  Review  p.  36.) 

The  yayin  that  made  Lot  drunk  must  have  been 
intoxicating,  of  course,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  all  kinds  of  yayin  were  intoxicating ;  yet  this  is  the 
;argument  advanced.  The  daughters  of  Lot  dwelt  alone 
dn  a  mountain  cave,  and  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
world  outside.  They  must  therefore  have  obtained  the 
yayin  which  they  gave  to  Lot,  from  Sodom  or  Zoar,  the 
.guilty  cities  of  the  plain.  And  the  yayin  given  to  Lot 
must  have  been  that  designated  the  wine  of  Sodom, 
■which  is  denounced  by  Moses  as  the  poisons  of  dragons 
and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps  (Deut.  xxxii.  2)Z-)  Moses, 
and  the  daughters  of  Lot,  knew  that  this  wine  of  Sodom 
was  intoxicating,  but  what  does  this  prove?  Not  that 
all  wines  were  intoxicating,  since  all  wines  were  not  the 
same  as  the  wine  of  Sodom.  If  this  writer  can  show 
that  the  wine  of  Salem  was  the  same  as  the  wine 
of  Sodom,  his  argument  would  have  some  weight ; 
but  until  he  has  done  this,  it  goes  for  nothing. 
The  wine  of  Salem  used  by  Melchizedek,  could  not 
have  been  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  cruel  venom 
■of  asps. 

However,  the  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  is  of 
opinion  that  this  wine  of  Sodom  was  not  fermented  or 
alcoholic  wine,  but  the  produce  of  some  poisonous  plant 
He  contends  that  "  the  vine  and  its  fruit  must  fall  under 
the   same   condemnation,   for   they  are   the  pernicious 
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sources  of  this  poisonous  yayin.  Their  vine  is  of  the 
vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah;  their 
grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter  (v.  32). 
If  the  wine  was  a  poisonous  liquor,  the  grapes  were 
poisonous  fruit;  for  the  Hebrew  rosh,  translated  gall, 
designates  a  poison."         {Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  227.) 

This  argument  has  little  force,  since  the  vine  and 
grapes  may  be  judged  by  what  they  are  made  to  produce. 
If  the  vine  had  been  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
juice  of  the  vine  fermented,  and  perhaps  drugged,  and 
thus  alcoholic  and  poisonous  wine  obtained,  might  not 
the  grapes  be  said  to  be  grapes  of  gall?  Moses  is 
speaking  of  the  vine,  and  grapes,  that  produced  wine 
which  was  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  cruel  venom  of 
asps,  and  which 'are  therefore  judged  by  what  they  pro- 
duced. Besides,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  poisonous 
plants  referred  to  by  the  author  oi  The  Wines  of  the  Bible 
ever  produced  wine ;  and  if  not,  how  could  the  inspired 
writer  speak  of  what  was  only  formed  in  the  imagination 
of  our  author,  some  thousands  of  years  after  he  wrote? 
As  to  the  notion  that  the  language  of  Moses  should  be 
taken  figuratively,  as  designed  to  describe  "  the  morally 
depraved  character  of  the  people,"  it  has  no  foundation 
in  fact,  unless  Moses  be  regarded  as  tracing  their  morally 
depraved  character  to  intoxicating  wine.  The  fruit  of  a 
poisonous  plant  would  not  induce  moral  depravity,  and 
if  such  is  referred  to,  the  wine  of  Sodom  is  given  as  the 
•cause. 

This  intoxicating  wine  of  Sodom,  appears  to  be  a 
rather  favourite  beverage  with  certain  of  our  friends  on 
the  other  side.  Its  character  is  so  pronounced,  that  its 
testimony  is  esteemed  of  much  value,  and  may  be  taken 
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as  a  standard  or  test  of  character  for  other  wines.  So  it 
is  concluded,  with  evident  satisfaction,  "that  the  third 
instance  is  against  the  doctrine  of  an  unintoxicating 
wine."  However,  we  do  not  grudge  our  opponents 
all  they  can  make  out  of  this  wine  of  Sodom. 

Having  proved  that  the  wine  of  Sodom,  that  made 
Lot  drunk,  was  intoxicating,  the  reviewer  of  the  "  Tem- 
perance Bible  Commentary"  proceeds  to  consider  the 
character  of  the  yayin  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  father 
Isaac.  "  The  next  instance  is  the  one  in  which  Jacob  is 
represented  as  giving  yayin  to  his  father,  when  he  was 
about  to  perform  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  in  which  a 
father  and  a  priest  could  engage — the  act  of  blessing 
him  as  the  heir  of  the  promises  vouchsafed,  that  of  him 
the  Messiah  should  come.  With  the  light  of  prophecy 
shed  on  his  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  refuses  not,  but 
drinks  the  yayin  presented  by  his  son.  Nor  does  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  by  whom  he  was  inspired  to  forecast  the 
destinies  of  his  sons,  abandon  him,  or  refuse  to  speak 
through  him  because  of  the  wine." 

{Brit,  and  For.  Bva?i.  Review,  p.  36.) 

It  is  assumed  here  that  the  wine  given  to  Isaac  was 
intoxicating,  and  the  same  in  character  as  the  wine  of 
Sodom.  However,  this  is  the  point  to  prove,  in  order 
to  make  the  allusion  to  Isaac  of  any  value  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  doctrine  of  unfermented  wine.  It  will 
be  observed  how  eloquent  our  reviewer  becomes,  when 
he  comes  to  dilate  upon  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  wine.  Somehow  they 
did  not  act  harmoniously  in  Sodom,  or  in  the  case  of 
Lot,  and  we  wonder  how  they  became  such  good  friends 
in  the  case  of  Isaac.     Mr.  Dodwell  speaks  somewhere 
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of  certain  Jewish  priests,  who  made  use  of  wine  as  an 
aid  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  But  our  reviewer  has 
discovered,  that  in  this  they  only  followed  the  example 
of  their  father  Isaac.  However,  the  point  at  issue  is 
evaded,  since  there  is  no  proof  that  the  wine  given  to 
Isaac  was  intoxicating,  or  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 
Besides,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Jacob  had 
procured  from  Zoar  some  of  the  genuine  article  for  the 
aged  patriarch.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
Isaac  and  Jacob  esteemed  the  wine  of  Sodom  so  highly 
as  the  reviewer  and  his  friends  appear  to  do.  In  our 
Lord's  allusion  to  Sodom,  it  is  intimated  that  the  wine  of 
Sodom  had  much  to  do  with  the  degeneracy  and 
wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  would  aid  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
in  the  case  of  Isaac.  (Luke  xvii.  28.) 

Further  on,  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  argue,  that  the 
yayin  brought  to  Shiloh  by  Hannah,  was  of  the  genuine 
orthodox  sort  But  his  argument  runs  in  the  old  groove, 
and  is,  that  because  some  wicked  people  at  Shiloh  may 
have  used  intoxicating  yayin,  therefore  Hannah  brought 
a  bottle  of  it  with  her  when  she  brought  Samuel.  And 
the  same  sort  of  logic  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  Abigail. 
It  is  contended,  that  as  the  yayin  used  by  Nabal  was 
intoxicating,  so  also  must  have  been  the  yayin  that  Abigail 
brought  to  David.  Thus  Abigail  is  supposed  to  do  David 
the  favour  of  presenting  him  with  some  of  the  yayin  that 
killed  her  husband. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  such  arguments  are  very 
narrow  and  superficial,  they  do  not  take  into  account 
the  changes  that  may  take  place  under  different  circum- 
stances, and   in   connection   with   persons   of  different 
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character.  Surely,  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  merr 
of  different  character  act  differently.  Our  reviewer  has 
just  succeeded  in  proving,  that  the  yayin  that  made 
Noah,  Lot,  Nabal,  and  some  others  drunk,  was  intoxi- 
cating, but  beyond  this  he  has  proved  nothing.  He  has 
utterly  failed  to  prove  that  good  men  drank,  and  that 
Scripture  approves  of  intoxicating  yayin. 

Yayin  as  a  Mocker. 

Unless  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  yayin  are  in  some 
way  indicated,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was 
intoxicating.  Such  qualities  may  be  indicated  in  two 
ways,  either  by  making  men  drunk,  or  by  being  con- 
demned in  Scripture  as  an  evil  thing.  Unfermented 
yayin  has  no  evil  qualities,  and  produces  no  evil  effects,. 
and  therefore  the  Scriptures  would  not  condemn  it,  or 
denounce  it  as  an  evil  thing.  We  conclude  therefore, 
that  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  yayin  as  an  evil  thing, 
they  must  speak  of  the  intoxicating  yayin.  We  have 
just  followed  the  reviewer  in  his  survey  of  certain  pas- 
sages where  the  qualities  of  the  yayin  are  indicated  by 
producing  drunkenness,  and  we  will  now  consider  some 
passages  where  its  qualities  are  indicated  by  being 
condemned. 

As  we  have  given  three  instances  in  which  unintoxi- 
cating  yayin  is  approved  in  Scripture,  we  will  also  give 
three  instances  in  which  intoxicating  yayin  is  condemned 
in  Scripture.  As  our  friends  on  the  other  side  contend 
that  all  kinds  of  yayin  were  intoxicating,  they  will  admit 
it  was  so  in  the  following  instances. 

"  Their  yayin  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel 
venom  of  asps  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  33). 
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"  The  yayin  is  a  mocker,  shechar  is  raging,  and  who- 
soever is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise"  (Prov.  xx.  i). 

"  Look  not  thou  upon  the  yayin  when  it  is  red,  when 
it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself 
aright.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth 
like  an  adder"  (Prov.  xxiii.  31,  32). 

The  first  of  these  passages  has  been  already  considered, 
and  requires  no  further  notice  at  present.  The  second, 
however,  demands  particular  attention  on  account  of  the 
strange  comments  made  upon  it,  and  the  conflicting 
arguments  drawn  from  it.  The  conflicting  views  of  it, 
taken  by  the  defenders  of  intoxicating  wine,  show  how 
hardly  they  are  pressed  in  defending  their  position.  The 
author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  argues  that  as  the 
article  *'  a "  or  "  the  "  is  not  prefixed  to  the  noun  yayin 
in  this  passage,  the  noun  yayin  should  be  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  include  all  kinds  of  yayin,  just  as  when 
we  say  "  man  is  mortal,"  we  mean  all  men  are  so.  Taken 
in  this,  its  widest  sense,  the  passage  would  mean  that 
yayin  of  all  kinds  is  a  mocker,  and  therefore  yayin  of 
all  kinds  was  intoxicating.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
author  of  Bible  Words  for  Wine  contends  that  as  the 
article  "  the "  is  prefixed  to  the  noun  yayin  the  noun 
yayin  should  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  and  include  all 
kinds  of  yayin,  which  were  therefore  intoxicating.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  both  of  these  writers  cannot  be  right, 
and  therefore  that  one  of  them  must  be  wrong.  The 
fact  is,  that  both  of  them  are  wrong.  The  former,  with 
regard  to  fact ;  the  latter,  with  regard  to  argument. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson,  author  of  The  Wines  of  the 
Bible,  says,  "  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  form  of 
expression  employed  in  the  text,  shows  that  the  king  is 
speaking  of  the  genus,  not  of  a  species.     He  says,  yayin 
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is  a  mocker ;  not  a  yayin,  the  yayin,  or  some  yayin  is  so. 
This  mocking  power  must,  therefore,  be  a  distinguishing 
property  of  the  entire  species  of  yayin,  and  not  of  some 
only.  If  we  say  '  man  is  mortal,'  mortality  is  attributed 
to  the  whole  race  of  man.  In  like  manner,  when 
Solomon,  using  a  confessedly  generic  term,  says,  '  yayin 
is  a  mocker,'  he  thereby  ascribes  this  quality  to  every 
species  of  the  genus,  and  not  to  some  only.  And  if  this 
be  so,  yayin  must  be  a  generic  term  for  'all  sorts  of 
fermented  wine  only."    ( Wines  of  the  Bible,  page  230.) 

Having  thus  proved,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  term 
yayin  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  signification,  our 
author  proceeds  to  draw  a  number  of  arguments  from 
the  premises  laid  down.  Of  course,  the  arguments 
based  upon  the  premises  depend  upon  them,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  with  them.  Now,  unfortunately  for  our 
author  and  his  arguments,  his  premises  are  false.  He 
assumes  that  the  article  is  not  prefix  to  the  noun  yayin, 
and  then  infers  that  the  term  should  be  taken  in  its 
widest  signification.  However,  if  he  had  consulted  the 
Hebrew  text,  he  would  have  found  that  the  definite 
article  is  prefixed  to  the  term  yayin,  so  that  the  whole 
of  his  arguments  fall  to  the  ground.  As  this  writer  goes 
to  the  original  in  other  cases,  we  wonder  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  failed  to  do  so  in  this  case.  Was  it  that 
as  our  English  translation  did  not  give  the  article,  he 
thought  it  more  favourable  to  his  views,  and  therefore 
took  advantage  of  the  omission  to  build  an  argument 
upon  it  ?  We  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  he  would 
be  capable  of  resorting  to  an  unworthy  expedient  of  this 
kind  for  the  purpose  of  buttressing  up  a  bad  cause,  yet 
how  can   we  account   for  the   fact?     However,  as  his 
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premises  are  false,  so  are  all  the  arguments  educed  from 
them,  and  they  must  be  dismissed  as  mere  fallacies 
unworthy  of  any  credit. 

The  Rev.  W.  Macloy,  author  of  Bible  Words  for  Wine, 
takes  up  a  position  directly  opposite.  He  says  :  "  From 
this  passage  we  draw  an  argument  against  the  assumption 
of  those  who  say  that  yayin  meant  an  unfermented  as 
well  as  a  fermented  wine.  They  say  that  yayin  was  a 
generic  term  for  wine,  and  that  one  of  its  species  was 
unfermented  grape  juice.  We  admit  that  yayin  may  have 
been  a  generic  term  for  wine,  but  we  demand  proof  from 
the  Word  of  God  that  grape  juice,  preserved  from  ferment- 
ation, was  a  species  of  yayin.  The  words  of  Solomon 
are  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  The  clause  in  our 
English  version  rt?t.ds,yayin  is  a  mocker,  but  in  the  Hebrew 
it  is  the  yayin  is  a  mocker.  The  inspired  writer  does  not 
say  that  some  kinds  of  yayin  are  intoxicants;  but  in 
point  of  fact  he  says  all  kinds  of  yayin  are  intoxicants. 
The  definite  article  which  he  prefixes  to  yayin  generalizes 
its  meaning,  and  shows  that  he  employs  the  term  in  its 
generic  sense,  and  that  in  that  sense  it  denotes  an  in- 
toxicating wine.  Let  the  reader  clearly  understand  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Literally  translated,  the  words  in  the 
Hebrew  read,  '*  Mocker,  the  yayin,"  that  is,  the  yayin 
is  an  intoxicant.  The  phrase  "  the  yayin  "  means  yayin 
as  the  generic  term  for  wine;  and  Solomon  says,  that 
yayin,  taken  as  the  generic  term  for  wine,  possesses  the 
generic  characteristic  of  being  an  intoxicant.  Thus  the 
words  of  the  wise  man  show,  that  this  unfermented  grape 
juice  was  not  a  species  of  yayin." 

{Bible  Words  for  Wine,  page  ^%^ 
It  will  here  be  observed,  that  while  this  writer  starts 
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from  the  fact  that  the  definite  article  is  prefixed  to  the 
noun  yayiu  in  this  passage,  he  yet  arrives  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible,  who 
starts  from  a  denial  of  this  fact.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  with  these  writers  their  starting  point  is  of  little 
importance,  since  they  are  sure  to  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion,  whatever  the  starting  point  may  be.  One 
writer  builds  an  argument  on  the  absence  of  the  article 
before  the  noun,  and  the  other  writer  builds  an  argument 
on  the  presence  of  the  article  before  the  noun,  and  they 
both  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Such  logic  as  this 
can  reach  any  conclusion  desired,  and  therefore  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  unfermented  wine  is 
a  myth. 

The  author  of  Bible  Words  for  Wine  is  right  enough 
in  his  rendering  of  the  original  text,  but  he  is  utterly 
wrong  in  his  reasoning  upon  it.  His  premises  and  con- 
clusion are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  logically  the 
conclusion  should  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  is.  He 
admits  that  the  term  yayin  is  a  generic  or  general  term, 
and  then  tells  us  that  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  it 
generalizes  it,  that  is,  makes  it  just  what  it  was  before. 
Properly  speaking,  the  definite  article  never  generalizes 
the  substantive  to  which  it  may  be  prefixed.  The  use 
of  the  article  is  to  define,  and  therefore  to  individualize 
its  substantive.  When  it  is  supposed  to  generalize,  it 
only  makes  a  singular  substantive  the  type  of  a  class, 
which  it  points  out  as  distinct  from  other  kindred  classes. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  horse  or  the  dog,  which  we  dis- 
tinguish in  this  way  from  other  classes  of  animals.  But 
even  here  the  article  particularizes  a  class,  which  it 
distinguishes  from  other  classes ;  and  we  do  not  speak 
of  particular  animals,  but  of  classes  of  animals.     In  this 
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jsense  the  article  could  not  be  prefixed  to  yayin,  as  there 
are  no  kindred  classes  from  which  to  distinguish  it. 
Then,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  term  yayin,  whether 
as  a  genus  or  a  species,  the  definite  article  prefixed  could 
not  generalize  it,  and  the  argument  built  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  could,  is  purely  the  offspring  of  error. 

Further,  even  if  the  English  definite  article  did  in  a 
-certain  sense  generalize  the  substantive  as  the  type  of 
a  class,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  Hebrew 
definite  article  does  the  same.  The  Hebrew  letter  n, 
used  as  the  definite  article,  has  the  force  of  our  demon- 
strative pronoun  this ;  and  the  language  of  Solomon 
literally  translated  would  read,  "  this  yayin  is  a  mocker," 
or,  "  a  mocker  this  yayin,"  thus  pointing  out  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  yayin  that  he  condemned.  Moreover, 
the  definite  article  and  demonstrative  pronoun  both 
individualize  general  terms,  and  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun even  marks  some  special  opposition  between 
individuals.  Hence,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  definite 
article  generalizing  the  term  yayin,  it  particularizes  it, 
and  points  out  some  particular  kind  of  yayin  which 
Solomon  designates  a  mocker.  And  as  he  can  only  mean 
yayin  of  an  intoxicating  kind,  then  the  intoxicating  yayin 
is  here  condemned  as  a  mocker.  This  kind  of  yayin, 
and  how  it  became  so,  Solomon  explains  further  on. 

If  we  apply  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  author  of  Bible 
Words  for  Wine,  in  other  cases,  we  will  see  how  it  may 
work.  For  instance,  we  may  apply  it  in  the  case  of 
David.  According  to  his  notion  of  the  definite  article, 
when  Nathan  said  unto  David,  "Thou  art  the  man;" 
the  article  prefixed  would  generalize  the  term  man,  and 
make  it  mean  all  men.  In  this  way  David  would  be 
made  to  denote  mankind.     And  when  we  say,  The  man 
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is  a  drunkard,  we  are  to  mean  that  all  rtien  are  drunkards. 
Such  is  the  logic  employed  against  us. 

In  studying  the  Scriptures,  we  are  to  compare  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual.  And  in  order  to  get  the  meaning 
of  a  writer,  we  are  to  compare  what  he  says  in  one  place, 
with  what  he  says  in  another  place,  on  the  same  subject. 
Now,  let  us  apply  these  principles  in  the  present  case. 
When  Solomon  says,  the  yayin  is  a  mocker,  there  may  be 
some  allusion  elsewhere  to  this  language  that  would 
throw  some  light  upon  it,  and  indicate  the  kind  of  yayin 
referred  to.  We  might  expect  as  much,  and  reading  on 
for  a  little,  we  find  him  using  again  the  very  same  phrase 
the  yayin,  and  minutely  describing  its  character.  After 
describing  the  sorrows  of  those  who  tarry  long  at  the 
yayin,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  in  the  way  of  warning, 
the  characteristics  of  the  yayin  that  works  so  much 
misery,  and  which  he  had  just  condemned  as  a  mocker, 
"  Look  not  thou  upon  yayin  when  it  is  red,  when 
it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself 
aright.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth 
like  an  adder"  (Prov.  xxiii.  31,  32). 

Here  the  description  of  this  yayin  must  apply  either 
to  its  appearance  in  the  cup,  or  to  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, the  description  is  not  strictly  correct  if 
applied  to  the  former,  but  minutely  true  if  applied  to 
the  latter.  Either  of  these  senses  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  our  argument,  since  both  describe  what  was 
intoxicating.  But  as  the  language  can  only  strictly 
apply  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  we  will  take  it  in 
this  sense,  and  note  Solomon's  description  of  this  process. 

In  the  fermentation  of  this  yayin,  Solomon  notes  four 
things ;  this  yayin  is  red,  it  gives  its  colour  in  the  cup,  it 
moves  itself  aright,  then  it  bites  like  a  serpent,  and  stings 
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like  an  adder.  But  the  full  meaning  of  the  original 
language  is  not  clearly  brought  out  in  our  English  version . 
We  will  therefore  give  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  that  the  force  of  the  wise  man's  description  of  fer- 
mentation may  be  seen  and  appreciated.  "  Look  not 
thou  upon  yayin  that  shall  make  himself  red,  that  shall 
give  in  the  vessel  his  eye,  that  shall  move  himself  in 
uprightnesses ;  his  latter  state  as  a  serpent  shall  bite, 
and  as  an  adder  shall  sting." 

Here  we  have  a  striking  description  of  the  yayin 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  to  which  he  traces 
so  much  misery.  "  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ? 
who  hath  contention  ?  who  hath  babblings  ?  who  hath 
wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  they 
that  tarry  long  at  the  yayin  (l"!^n)  they  that  go  to  seek 
mixed  wine."  After  thus  tracing  so  much  wretchedness 
to  this  yayin,  the  mocker ,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the 
process  through  which  it  becomes  such  :  "  Look  not 
thou  upon  yayin  that  shall  make  himself  red."  On  this 
clause  we  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  opinion 
of  Harmer,  whose  "  observations  on  various  passages  of 
Scripture,"  have  been  long  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
authority.  He  says,  "  The  Hebrew  word  Oixn";  here  ren- 
dered red,  is  of  the  conjugation  called  Hithpahel,  which, 
according  to  grammarians,  denotes  an  action  that  turns 
upon  the  agent  itself.  It  is  not  always,  it  may  be,  ac- 
curately observed  ;  but  in  this  case  it  ought  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  strictness  of  grammar,  and  that  it 
intimates  the  wine's  making  itself  red." 

The  Hebrew  term  here  rendered  red,  is  of  wide 
signification,  and  is  used  in  several  senses  in  modified 
forms.  We  have  the  term  in  the  name  Adam,  in  man's 
earthly  nature,  and  in   the  colour  of  the  ground.     It 
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includes  all  shades  of  red,  from  a  bright  red  to  an  earthy 
colour.  Josephus  and  others  have  supposed  that  the 
best  vegetable  mould,  or  true  virgin  earth,  is  of  this 
reddish  colour.  Now,  as  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
colour  of  the  ground,  we  may  here  take  it  to  indicate  the 
earthy  or  turbid  appearance  of  the  grape  juice,  when  the 
process  of  fermentation  has  entered  on  its  first  stage. 
By  the  yayin  making  itself  red,  we  are  to  understand 
the  commencement  of  this  process.  Liebeg  says,  "  The 
fermentation  of  grape  juice  begins  with  a  chemical 
action.  Oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  the  juice 
then  becomes  coloured  and  turbid,  by  the  falling  of  the 
albumen,  and  the  rising  of  the  gas,  and  the  fermentation 
only  commences  with  the  appearance  of  this  precipitate." 
The  second  clause  agrees  with  this  view,  and  describes 
the  second  stage  in  the  process  of  fermentation  :  "  that 
shall  give  in  the  vessel  his  eye."  We  have  here  given 
vessel  for  "  cup,"  and  eye  for  "  colour."  The  Hebrew  word 
3^3,  rendered  colour,  literally  denotes  eye ;  but  from  this 
primary  meaning  several  others  are  derived.  From  eye 
the  term  probably  came  to  denote  the  face,  of  which  the 
eye  is  the  leading  feature;  and  from  the  face,  the  personal 
appearance ;  and  from  the  appearance,  the  idea  of  colour, 
the  most  striking  thing  in  the  appearance  of  objects. 
Again,  in  accordance  with  the  primary  idea,  the  term  is 
applied  to  z.  fountain  or  spring  of  water,  which  appeared 
to  the  Oriental  mind  as  the  eye  of  the  ground.  It  is  in 
this  latter  sense  that  Solomon  uses  the  term  here,  in 
reference  to  the  bubbling  up  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
fermentation,  which  bears  such  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  bubbling  up  of  the  fountain  or  spring  of  water. 
In  vinous  fermentation,  a  twofold  chemical  action  takes 
place.     The  saccharine   matter,  or  grape  sugar,  is   de- 
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■composed ;  and  the  elements  thereby  liberated,  then  enter 
into  new  combinations,  forming  two  new  chemical  sub- 
stances, namely,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  alcohol, 
having  an  affinity  for  water,  remains  in  it ;  but  the  carbonic 
acid,  being  a  gas  and  lighter  than  water,  endeavours  to 
escape,  boiling  up  and  forming  bubbles  on  the  surface. 
These  bubbles,  or  eyes,  thus  formed  by  fermentation, 
are  described  in  our  Version  as  giving  its  colour  in 
the  cup. 

The  Hebrew  term  rendered  "  cup  "  is  rather  indefinite 
in  meaning,  denoting  a  purse,  bag,  cup,  or  vessel  of  any 
kind ;  and  is  accordingly  applied  to  a  species  of  pelican, 
on  account  of  a  sort  of  bag  being  attached  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  bill.  It  was  an  unclean  bird ;  and  in  our 
English  Bible  it  is  twice  designated  the  little  owl,  and 
once  the  owl  of  the  desert  (Psa.  cii.  6).  As  the  meaning 
is  so  indefinite,  we  have  given  the  general  sense  of  the 
term,  and  rendered  it  vessel. 

Our  position  is  further  sustained  by  the  third  clause, 
"  that  shall  move  himself  in  uprightnesses."  The  Hebrew 
word  for  uprightnesses,  though  a  noun  plural,  is  also 
used  as  an  adverb,  and  therefore  we  may  read,  "  that  shall 
move  uprightly."  The  idea  is,  a  moving  upwards  in 
straight  lines.  The  plural  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  is 
probably  used  of  design,  to  indicate  the  many  upward 
movements  of  the  yayin  during  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  important  also  to  note,  that  the  form  of  the 
Hebrew  verb  is  reflective,  and  indicates  an  action  that 
returns  upon  the  subject.  Thus  in  the  yayin  itself  there 
is  some  power  at  work,  producing  the  several  changes 
here  described,  and  this  power  can  be  no  other  than 
that  developed  in  fermentation. 

The  fermentation  having  taken  place,  the  concluding 
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clause  describes  the  character  of  the  fermented  liquor, 
"  His  latter  state  as  a  serpent  shall  bite,  and  as  an  adder 
shall  sting."  The  phrase,  "  at  the  last,"  must  mean  the 
last  state  at  which  the  yayin  arrives  by  fermentation. 
Solomon  is  here  speaking  of  the  yayin  itself,  and  not 
of  a  course  of  indulgence  in  yayin.  He  describes  certain 
changes  that  are  supposed  to  take  place  upon  it,  and 
when  these  changes  have  taken  place,  as  a  serpent  it 
bites,  and  as  an  adder  it  stings.  This  fermented  yayin, 
therefore,  is  regarded  by  Solomon  as  a  deadly  thing — 
deadly  as  the  serpent's  bite  or  the  adder's  sting.  In  the 
context  he  speaks  of  the  evil  of  indulgence,  but  here  he 
speaks  of  the  evil  character  of  fermented  yayin.  The 
personal  pronoun,  used  in  the  preceding  clauses,  is  used 
also  in  this  clause,  and  therefore  he  must  still  speak  of 
the  same  thing.  Hence,  the  correct  rendering  of  the 
text  requires,  that  the  language  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  yayin  described,  and  not  to  the  course  of 
indulgence  in  it. 

Suppose  we  take  the  phrase  "  at  the  last,"  to  refer  to 
a  course  of  indulgence,  then  it  may  be  asked,  does  not 
this  fermented  yayin  bite  like  a  serpent  at  the  first,  as 
well  as  at  the  last!  Fermented  yayin  has  just  the  same 
effect  upon  man  at  the  first  as  at  the  last.  It  is  true, 
the  effect  goes  on  accumulating  in  power  with  the  in- 
dulgence, and  becomes  more  marked  as  time  progresses, 
nevertheless  the  nature  of  the  bite  is  the  same.  The 
character  of  the  bite  is  the  same  at  the  first  as  at  the 
last — the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  The 
repetition  of  the  bite  will  increase  the  effect,  since  every 
repetition  of  it  will  add  to  the  quantity  of  the  poison 
imbibed,  and  of  course  the  effect  thereby  produced  must 
correspond.     Nevertheless,  the  poisonous   character  of 
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the  bite  is  always  the  same ;  hence  the  language  cannot 
properly  apply  to  a  course  of  indulgence,  and  must  apply 
to  the  fermented  yayin. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  while  the  definite 
article  is  found  prefixed  to  yayin  in  the  preceding  verse, 
it  is  not  used  when  Solomon  comes  to  make  a  distinction 
by  describing  the  process  of  fermentation  in  the  passage 
we  have  been  considering.  In  the  verse  preceding,  he 
speaks  of  the  mocker,  "  the  yayin  "  that  intoxicated,  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  distinguish  this  by  description,  a 
description  of  the  process  of  its  fermentation.  This 
yayin,  the  mocker,  he  condemns,  and  says,  Look  not  on 
yayin  when  it  ferments,  for  its  latter  state  will  bite  like 
a  serpent,  and  sting  like  an  adder.  Accordingly,  the 
yayin  that  ferments  is  the  yayin  that  is  to  be  shunned 
as  the  mocker.  "  Look  not  thou  upon  yayin  that  shall 
make  himself  red,  that  shall  give  in  the  vessel  his  eye, 
that  shall  move  himself  in  uprightnesses ;  his  latter  state 
as  a  serpent  shall  bite,  and  as  an  adder  shall  sting." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  passage  contains  an 
admonition  to  beware  oi  i\\\s  fermented  yayin,  the  mocker. 
It  might  be  expected  that  the  wise  man  would  raise  his 
warning  voice  against  this  mocker,  that  has  mocked  so 
many.  Accordingly  he  says,  Look  not  thou  upon  it. 
But  v/hat  does  Solomon  mean  by  this  language  of  ad- 
monition? Would  he  have  us  abstain  altogether  from 
this  yayin,  or  would  he  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  modera- 
tion? The  answer  must  depend  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  language  he  uses.  Does  the  phrase,  "look  not 
upon,"  mean  entire  abstinence  from  this  fermented  yayin, 
or  the  moderate  use  of  it  ?  Surely,  to  look  not  upon  a 
thing,  means  entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  it,  and 
not  its  use  in  moderation. 
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The  Hebrew  word  HNT  rendered  "look  upon,"  conveys 
the  idea  of  viewing  with  favour  or  desire,  and  as  here 
used  with  the  negative,  simply  means  not  to  view  with 
favour  or  desire  the  yayin  described.  In  the  next  verse, 
the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  without  the  negative,  in 
reference  to  strange  women  :  "  Thine  eyes  shall  behold 
strange  women."  This  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  evils 
that  result  from  looking  upon  fermented  yayin.  The 
admonition  evidently  means,  that  if  men  look  upon 
fermented  wine,  they  will  look  upon  strange  women , 
and  if  men  should  avoid  strange  women,  they  should 
avoid  fermented  wine.  If  we  put  the  language  of  the 
admonition  in  reference  to  strange  women  in  the  same 
negative  form,  we  will  have  a  parallel  case  :  "  Look  not 
thou  upon  stra?tge  women."  Now,  would  such  an  ad- 
monition as  this  mean  entire  abstinence  or  otherwise? 
To  this  there  can  be  but  one  reply ;  and  when  the  same 
language  is  applied  to  fermented  yayin,  we  must  take  it 
in  the  same  sense,  as  when  applied  to  strange  women, 
and  therefore  in  the  sense  of  entire  abstinence. 

But  the  language  used  here  by  Solomon  implies  more 
than  mere  abstinence,  it  implies  that  the  temptation  to 
drink  should  be  avoided.  We  are  not  to  look  upon  this' 
fermented  yayin  with  favour  or  desire.  The  language 
not  only  condemns  this  kind  of  yayin,  and  forbids  its 
use,  it  commands  us  to  guard  against  the  temptation 
arising  from  its  presence  or  its  possession.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  the  wise  man  in  this  passage ;  and  it  is  in  full 
harmony  with  the  language  of  our  Lord,  who  has  taught 
us  to  pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  very  properly 
observes,  when  speaking  of  this  passage  :  "  The  agitation 
*in  the  cup'  must  have  been  uncommonly  significant 
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and  demonstrative,  when  it  is  pointed  to  by  the  sacred 
writer  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  forbidden  wine ; 
for  the  same  agitation,  but  probably  of  a  less  marked 
character,  must  have  been  exhibited  by  the  pouring  into 
the  cup  of  any  or  every  fluid,  whether  fermented  or  not." 
Now,  there  is  no  agitation  so  **  significant  and  de- 
monstrative" as  that  of  fermentation,  and  there  is  no 
other  that  would  suit  the  description  which  Solomon 
gives  in  this  passage.  Nevertheless,  this  writer  attributes 
the  agitation  to  foreign  ingredients,  as  drugs,  or  colour- 
ing substances  like  saffron.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  proof  that  drugs  or  colouring  substances  do  produce 
any  agitation.  He  says,  "Taking  all  these  facts  into 
consideration,  and  associating  them  with  the  reference 
to  *  mixed  wine,'  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  artificial  colour  of  the  liquor,  with  its  accompanying 
characteristics  of  sparkling  eye,  and  motion  in  the  cup, 
are  exhibited  as  the  peculiar  effects  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  some  foreign  ingredient  into  the  wine, 
whereby  it  was  converted  into  a  cup  full  of  mixture,  like 
that  of  the  Psalmist,  and  thus  a  drugged  liquor.  So 
that  here  again  is  no  evidence  that  yayin  is  a  generic 
term  for  both  fermented  and  unfermented  wines." 

(  Wines  of  the  Bible y  p.  243). 

The  first  mistake  here  is,  the  substitution  of  one  kind 
of  wine  for  another — of  mesech  for  yayin.  Solomon 
speaks  of  yayin,  and  this  writer  understands  him  as 
speaking  of  mesech.  Solomon's  language  is  clear  enough, 
"  Look  not  thou  on  yayin  that  shall  make  itself  red ;" 
but  our  author  is  not  accustomed  to  observe  distinct- 
ness of  this  kind  in  his  arguments.  It  is  true,  he  appeals 
to  certain  authorities  which  he  quotes ;  but  if  they  mis- 
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took  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer,  that  is  no 
excuse  for  him.  Solomon  describes,  and  condemns,  a 
kind  oi  yayin,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  he 
means  mesech. 

Another  mistake  of  our  author  is,  the  assumption  that 
this  yayin  is  coloured  "by  the  introduction  of  some 
foreign  ingredient."  Now,  the  yayin  is  said  to  make 
itself  red.;  and  if  it  makes  itself  red,  it  cannot  be  coloured 
by  foreign  ingredients.  In  support  of  his  assumption, 
he  quotes  a  passage  from  Harmer's  Observations,  an 
extract  from  which  we  have  lately  given ;  but  what 
Harmer  says  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  ingredients 
like  saffron,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  grammatical  rule 
he  lays  down.  He  says  that  the  Hebrew  word  here  is 
in  ^the  conjugation  called  Hithpahel,  which,  according 
to  grammarians,  denotes  an  action  that  turns  upon  the 
agent  itself.  "  Look  not  thou  upon  yayin  that  shall 
make  itself  red."  Now,  if  the  yayin  is  made  red  by 
foreign  ingredients,  it  does  not  make  itself  red,  and 
therefore  this  rule  of  grammar  is  broken,  which  cannot 
be  granted. 

The  ground  taken  up  by  the  author  of  The  Wines  of 
the  Bible  is  open  to  another  objection,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  foreign  ingredients 
would  produce  such  an  agitation  as  described  in  this 
passage.  And  as  the  introduction  of  such  ingredients 
could  not  cause  fermentation,  the  agitation,  so  "un- 
commonly significant  and  demonstrative,"  could  not  be 
pioduced,  and  therefore,  the  supposed  introduction  of 
foreign  ingredients  utterly  fails  to  explain  the  language 
of  Solomon  in  this  case.  Solomon  says  nothing  of  the 
introduction  of  foreign  ingredients,  or  of  the  effect  of 
such  upon  the  yayin ;  but  speaks  of  yayin  that  produces 
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a  certain  kind  of  commotion  upon  itself,  and  declares 
it  bites  like  a  serpent  and  stings  like  an  adder. 

The  connection  of  this  passage  in  Proverbs,  with  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  where  he  speaks  of  drugged 
wine,  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  author  of  The 
Wines  of  the  Bible.  In  Psalm  Ixxv.  8,  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  red  is  chamar,  while  in  Proverbs  the 
Hebrew  word  rendered  red  is  yithaddam.  These  two 
words  are  very  different  in  meaning,  yet  they  are 
spoken  of  by  this  writer  as  if  they  were  convertible 
terms.  Then  this  yayin  chamar  of  the  Psalmist  is  full 
of  mixture,  but  in  Proverbs  there  is  nothing  said  about 
mixture  in  the  yayin  yithaddam.  We  can  easily  see, 
therefore,  what  this  writer's  arguments  are  worth ;  a 
writer  who  can  substitute  one  term  for  another,  and 
disregard  grammatical  distinctions,  that  he  may  the 
more  easily  arrive  at  the  desired  conclusions. 

Yayin,  use  and  abuse. 

It  is  assumed,  that  intoxicating  yayin  is  in  itself  a  good 
thing,  and  has  the  approval  ot  Scripture,  and  that  it  is 
only  its  abuse  which  is  condemned.  In  support  of  this 
theory,  we  may  cite  the  vigorous  dogmatism  of  the  author 
of  Bible  Words  for  Wine.  This  writer  says,  "  There  is 
not  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  which,  correctly  interpreted, 
condemns  yayin  as  an  evil  in  itself;  in  every  instance  in 
Scripture  of  the  disapproval  of  yayin,  it  is  in  relation  to 
sinful  indulgence.  Yayin  is  never  spoken  of  as  an  evil 
in  connection  with  using  it,  but  only  in  connection  with 
abusing  it."  {Bible  Words  for  Wine,  p.  31.) 

Our  author  appears  to  think,  that  a  strong  assertion 
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may  be  made  to  serve  for  argument.  And  as  in  this 
case,  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  strong  assertion  than 
to  furnish  evidence,  he  prefers  the  assertion.  We  have 
just  given  three  passages  in  which  the  sacred  writers 
speak  of  yayin  itself,  and  not  of  its  abuse,  as  this  theory 
would  have  us  suppose.  In  their  case  this  theory  fails, 
and  it  will  also  fail  in  the  case  of  other  passages  of  a 
similar  character. 

Moses  tells  us,  that  the  intoxicating  yayin  of  Sodom 
was  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps, 
and  are  we  to  suppose  him  to  refer  to  its  abuse,  and  not 
to  its  character  ?  He  says  nothing  of  excess,  or  drunken- 
ness, but  speaks  only  of  the  character  of  the  yayin.  He 
does  not  say,  as  this  theory  of  abuse  would  have  us 
believe,  the  yayin  of  Sodom  is  a  good  creature  of  God, 
to  be  used  in  moderation,  but  its  abuse  is  the  poison  of 
dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  his  meaning,  and  this  he 
has  not  said.  If  he  had  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing  before 
his  mind,  he  would  have  condemned  the  abuse,  and  not 
the  good  thing.  It  is  the  evil  act,  or  sin,  that  God's  Word 
condemns ;  and  if  a  thing  is  evil  in  itself,  that  evil  thing 
is  condemned.  Now,  as  Moses  speaks  of  the  thing  itself, 
and  not  of  its  abuse,  we  conclude  that  it  is  the  thing  itself 
which  is  condemned. 

Solomon  tells  us,  that  yayin  is  a  mocker,  and  are  we  to 
regard  him  as  referring  to  its  abuse  ?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  Solomon  designed  to  say,  that  the  yayin  to  which  he 
refers  was  a  good  creature  of  God,  to  be  used  in  modera- 
tion, as  its  abuse  would  be  a  mocker?  Now,  this  wise 
king  of  Israel  evidently  speaks  of  the  character  of  the 
yayin,  and  not  of  the  abuse,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said.     He  speaks  of 
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the  yayin  itself,  and  says  this  yayin  is  a  mocker ;  and  no 
one  has  any  right  to  say,  he  does  not  mean  ikvt.  yayin,  he 
refers  to  its  abuse.  And  further  on,  he  speaks  of  this 
same  yayin  as  biting  like  a  serpent,  and  stinging  like  an 
adder.  In  this  language  he  speaks  of  the  yayin  itself, 
which  he  compares  to  the  serpent  and  adder,  and  says  it 
stings  and  bites  like  them.  This  comparison  is  fair  and 
just,  for  the  character  of  intoxicating  yayin  is  in  reality, 
like  the  character  of  the  serpent  and  adder,  and  still  more 
deadly;  for  it  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands,  where 
they  have  only  slain  their  tens.  If  the  author  of  Bible 
Words  for  Wine  is  not  prepared  to  apply  his  theory  of 
moderation  to  the  use  of  the  serpent's  bite,  and  adder's 
sting,  he  should  not  plead  for  the  moderate  use  of  in- 
toxicating yayin,  which  has  done  infinitely  more  harm 
than  they. 

Now,  will  this  writer,  or  any  of  our  friends  on  the  other 
side,  point  out  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  a 
thing  good  in  itself  \s  condemned  on  account  of  its  abuse  ? 
Every  blessing  of  providence  has  been  abused  more  or 
less  by  man,  and  do  we  find  them  all  condemned  on 
account  of  this  abuse?  If  other  good  things  are  not 
condemned  on  account  of  their  abuse,  how  comes  it  that 
yayin  is  condemned  ?  It  must  be  on  the  ground  of  its 
own  character,  and  not  because  of  its  abuse.  The 
author  of  77ie  Wines  of  the  Bible,  indeed,  professes  to 
furnish  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory  of  use  and 
abuse,  but  fails  in  the  attempt.  He  asks,  "  Why  should 
the  same  thing  not  be,  and  be  described  as,  both  a  curse 
and  a  blessing,  the  reference  being  not  to  any  supposed 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  employed  ?    There  are,  undoubtedly,  differences 
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of  qualities  in  many  things  allowed  and  forbidden,  at 
particular  times,  and  in  special  circumstances;  but 
these  differences  are  carefully  noted  and  exhibited  in 
the  minute  precepts  which  regulate  their  usage." 

{The  Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  218.) 

All  this  is  beside  the  point  at  issue.  The  point  to 
prove  is,  that  things  good  in  themselves,  are  condemned 
in  Scripture  on  account  of  their  abuse.  This  is  the 
theory  contended  for  in  the  case  of  yayin,  and  we  want 
evidence  of  its  existence.  If  it  exists  in  the  case  of  wine, 
it  must  also  exist  in  the  case  of  other  things,  and  of  this 
we  have  no  proof  Our  author  acknowledges  that  he  can- 
not find  support  for  his  theory  in  the  Scriptures,  seeing 
that  his  appeal  is  chiefly  to  profane  writers,  as  Ovid  and 
Pliny,  Asclepiades  and  Panysias,  and  others  of  like  cha- 
racter. We  are  here  also  met  by  the  leading  principle  of 
interpretation  adopted  by  this  writer,  namely,  judging 
of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  by  the  language  of  profane 
writers.  This  is  one  of  the  cardinal  errors  underlying 
and  vitiating  the  whole  of  his  arguments.  We  have 
noticed  this  false  principle  before,  and  protested  against 
it,  but  it  meets  us  on  every  page.  But  this  appeal  to 
profane  writers  fails  to  give  the  support  required,  since 
they  do  not  condemn  wine  on  account  of  its  abuse. 
They  nowhere  say,  like  the  sacred  ^vriters,  that  wine 
is  a  mocker,  or  that  it  bites  like  a  serpent  and  stings 
like  an  adder.  Hence  the  passages  quoted  are  not 
parallel  For  instance,  Pliny  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  By 
the  use  of  wine  in  moderation  the  sinews  are  strengthened, 
but  taken  in  excess  it  proves  injurious  to  them;  the 
same  too  with  the  eyes."  Here  it  is  excess  that  is  con- 
demned. 
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There  is  also  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  but  it  is  feeble 
and  hesitating,  and  no  more  successful.  In  support 
of  the  theory  of  use  and  abuse,  our  author  says :  "  In 
the  same  way  money  is  good,  for  it  answereth  all  things, 
and  yet  it  is  bad  when  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil  I^earning  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  yet 
much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Food  is  a 
necessary  of  existence,  but  overfeeding  is  a  pernicious 
gluttony.  The  simple  juice  of  the  grape  is  an  innocent 
thing,  and  yet  Juvenal  draws  a  disgusting  picture  of  the 
zest  with  which  the  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  made  even 
innocent  must  to  pander  to  their  debauched  and  morbid 
tastes.  My  son,  says  Solomon,  eat  thou  honey  because 
it  is  good;  but  the  same  wise  king  also  says,  It  is  not 
good  to  eat  much  honey."  The  Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  220. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  specimen  of  this 
writer's  reasoning.  Not  one  of  the  passages  quoted  can 
be  regarded  as  a  parallel  case ;  yet  he  quotes  passage 
ifter  passage,  from  all  sources,  and  appears  to  think 
le  is  proving  his  point.  It  may  easily  be  seen  in  the 
instances  we  have  given,  where  the  fallacy  lies.  He 
confounds  money  with  the  love  of  money  ;  learning  with 
much  study  ;  food  with  overfeeding ;  and  so  on  in  all  the 
other  quotations.  Any  one  but  an  advocate  for  in- 
toxicating wine,  could  see  that  money  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  love  of  it ;  that  learning  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  much  study  ;  and  ihsit  food  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  overfeeding.  In  all  these  cases,  the  thing 
itself  is  not  condemned,  but  the  abuse  is  pointed  out 
and  condemned.  But  in  the  case  of  wine,  the  thing 
itself  \%  condemned,  while  the  abuse  is  neither  mentioned 
nor  condemned  in  the  passages  quoted.     It  is  evident, 
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therefore,  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  yet  our  author 
crowds  his  pages  with  quotations  of  a  similar  character 
to  those  we  have  now  given.  And  all  will  see,  that  it 
is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  reason  with  a  writer  on 
temperance  who  appears  unable  to  distinguish  between 
food  and  overfeeding. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  not 
the  abuse  of  a  good  thing,  which  may  thereby  become 
an  evil ;  but  the  condemnation  of  a  good  thing  on 
account  of  its  abuse.  Every  good  thing  has  been  abused 
by  man,  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  every  good  thing 
is  condemned  ?  The  Bible  condemns  the  abuse  of  good 
things,  but  not  the  things  themselves.  And  if  the  Bible 
is  not  accustomed  to  condemn  good  things  on  account 
of  their  abuse,  if  things  themselves  are  condemned,  it 
is  not  on  account  of  their  abuse,  but  on  account  of  their 
own  character.  Accordingly,  when  yayin  is  designated  a 
mocker,  it  must  be  condemned  on  account  of  something 
in  its  own  character,  and  not  on  account  of  its  abuse. 
Those  who  say  that  yayin  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and 
when  condemned,  it  is  on  account  of  its  abuse,  are 
bound  to  show  that  the  Scriptures  do  condemn  good 
things  on  account  of  their  abuse ;  otherwise,  the  theory 
cannot  hold  good  in  the  case  of  yayin.  Now,  as  they 
have  failed  to  do  this,  we  must  infer  that  this  yayin 
is  condemned  on  account  of  its  own  character,  and  not 
in  these  instances,  on  account  of  its  abuse.  And  as  the 
Scriptures  are  found  both  to  approve  and  condemn  yayin, 
we  infer  that  there  were  two  kinds,  unfermented  and 
fermented,  which  were  accordingly  approved  or  con- 
demned. 
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The  language  of  Scripture  is  frequently  metaphorical, 
and  accordingly  the  term  yayin,  like  other  terms,  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  yayin  is  used  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  both 
Divine  wrath  and  blessing.  Now,  could  one  kind  of 
yayin  be  used  as  an  emblem  of  both  wrath  and  blessing  ? 
Could  a  thing  good  in  itself  be  used  as  an  emblem  of 
wrath ;  or  could  a  thing  bad  in  itself  be  used  as  an 
emblem  of  blessing?  An  emblem,  or  symbol,  is  a 
picture  or  representation  of  some  object  or  doctrine  ; 
and  must  therefore  correspond  in  character  to  the  object 
or  doctrine  represented.  If  the  emblem  fail  to  picture 
fairly  the  thing  represented,  it  would  then  become  a 
misrepresentation^  and  the  Scriptures  do  not  deal  in 
misrepresentation.  The  opponents  of  the  unfermented 
wine  theory  say  they  do,  since  they  say  that  one  kind 
of  wine  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  both  wrath  and  blessing. 
The  advocates  of  the  unfermented  wine  theory  say,  that 
the  emblems  of  Scripture  are  not  misrepresentations ; 
and  therefore,  since  yayin  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  both 
wrath  and  blessing,  there  must  have  been  two  kinds  of 
yayin,  fermented  and  unfermented,  to  correspond  with 
the  things  represented. 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and  contends  earnestly 
for  the  notion,  that  one  kind  of  yayin  is  used  as  an 
emblem  of  both  wrath  and  blessing.  "It  is  further 
argued  that  yayin  must  be  the  designation  of  two  kinds 
of  wine,  because  it  is  employed  as  a  metaphor  both  of 
divine  wrath  and  divine  blessing.     Hence  it  is  inferred 
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that  yayin  referred  to  as  a  figure  of  wrath  must  be  alco- 
holic, and  therefore  evil ;  while  that  spoken  of  as  a  symbol 
of  blessing  must  be  unfermented  and  good.  Why  should 
the  same  thing  not  be  used  metaphorically,  both  as 
a  symbol  of  wrath  and  a  symbol  of  blessing  ?  The 
Psalmist  says  of  the  wicked,  Let  their  table  become 
a  snare  before  them  (Ps.  Ixix,  22).  Must  we  from  this 
conclude  that  two  different  kinds  of  tables  are  alluded 
to,  the  one  good  and  the  other  bad  ?  No  ;  for  he  adds, 
And  that  which  should  have  been  for  his  welfare,  let 
it  become  a  trap."       {The  Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  224.) 

It  will  be  observed  here,  that  this  passage  from  the 
Psalms  is  not  a  parallel  one.  The  term  table  in  this 
passage  is  not  used  as  an  emblem  or  symbol,  but  as 
a  metonymy,  a  figure  of  speech  altogether  different. 
Our  author,  therefore,  confounds  one  figure  of  speech 
with  another,  a  metonymy  with  a  symbol,  and  fails  to 
note  the  distinction  between  them.  But  confusion  is 
his  distinguishing  characteristic  as  an  author.  In  this 
passage,  the  word  table  signifies  the  food  placed  upon 
it,  and  this  food  might  be  bad  or  good,  and  in  this  sense 
there  might  be  two  tables,  as  well  as  two  kinds  of  yayin. 
Besides,  there  is  an  important  point  overlooked  here, 
that  is,  the  connection  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding, 
in  which  the  Psalmist  says,  "  They  gave  me  also  gall  for 
my  meat ;  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to 
drink."  Then  he  proceeds  to  say,  "Let  their  table 
become  a  snare  before  them,"  referring  to  the  kind  of 
meat  and  drink  which  they  had  given  to  him.  Now, 
if  the  word  table  denotes  here  what  was  put  thereon,  and 
if  gall  and  vinegar  were  bad  meat  and  drink,  must  we 
not  infer  "  that  two  kinds  of  tables  are  alluded  to,  the 
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one  good  and  the  other  bad."  Then,  the  word  become 
in  this  instance,  "  Let  their  table  become  a  snare,"  shows 
that  this  passage  is  not  parallel  to  those  in  which  yayin 
is  used  as  a  symbol  of  wrath  or  blessing. 

It  is  further  contended  that  as  "innocent  water  ' 
is  used  as  an  emblem  of  wrath,  as  well  as  an  emblem 
of  blessing,  so  may  wine.  Our  author  proceeds,  **  *  And 
they  shall  drink  water  by  measure  and  with  astonishment ' 
(Ezek.  iv.  i6.)  Here  innocent  water  is  put  on  a  level  with 
the  '  wine  of  astonishment,'  and  both  are  used  as  figures 
of  divine  judgments.  The  same  usage  is  followed  in 
a  number  of  other  instances.  Thus  innocent  water  is 
again  employed  as  a  symbol  of  wrath,  *  Waters  of  a  full 
cup  are  wrung  out  to  them'  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  lo);  '  I  will  pour 
out  my  wrath  upon  them  like  water'"  (Hos.  v.  lo). 

{The  Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  224.) 

The  argument  here  is,  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
water,  and  that  as  this  one  kind  of  water  was  used  as 
the  symbol  of  wrath  and  blessing,  so  might  one  kind 
of  wine.  This  argument  shows  how  profound  was  the 
writer's  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  when  he  as- 
sumes that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  water — innocent 
water — mentioned  there.  However,  ordinary  readers 
of  the  Scriptures  find  several  kinds  of  water  mentioned, 
and  some  of  them  were  anything  but  innocent.  There 
was  the  water  of  jealousy,  "  the  bitter  water  that  causeth 
the  curse  ; "  there  were  the  7vaters  of  Marah,  "  for  they 
were  bitter  ; "  there  was  the  water  of  Jericho,  which  "  was 
naught ; "  and  there  were  also  "  living  waters  \ "  "  still 
waters;"  and  the  "waters  of  life."  Ordinary  readers 
of  the  Bible  will  easily  see,  therefore,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  water  mentioned  there,  and  they  can  easily 
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understand  how  these  two  kinds  of  water  would  become 
the  symbols  of  wrath  and  blessing.  For  instance,  when 
the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  water  of  a  full  cup  being 
wrung  out  to  the  wicked,  there  is  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  allude  to  the  bitter  water  that 
causeth  a  curse,  which  most  people  would  not  consider 
innocent  (Num.  v.   i8). 

The  author  of  7%*?  Wines  of  the  Bible  also  brings 
forward  rain  as  a  symbol  of  wrath  and  blessing,  the  point 
of  his  argument  being  that  the  same  kind  of  rain  is  used 
as  an  emblem  of  both,  *' The  rain  is  used  as  a  symbol 
of  blessing — *  He  shall  come  to  us  as  the  rain,  as  the 
latter  and  former  rain  unto  the  earth '  (Hos.  vi.  3) ;  '  I 
will  cause  the  shower  to  come  down  in  his  season, 
there  shall  be  showers  of  blessing  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  26). 
The  same  rain  is  employed  as  a  figure  of  wrath  — '  I 
will  even  rend  it  with  a  stormy  ^vind  in  my  fury,  and 
there  shall  be  an  overflowing  shower  in  mine  anger ' 
(Ezek.  xiii.  13)."  {The  Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  225.) 

Here  it  is  supposed  that  the  same  rain  is  employed 
as  a  symbol  of  both  wrath  and  blessing.  Most  people 
suppose,  however,  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  more  kinds 
of  rain  than  one.  There  was  the  former  and  latter  rain 
that  brought  a  blessing,  and  that  therefore  became  the 
symbol  of  blessing.  But  there  are  other  kinds-  of  rain 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  that  did  not  bring  a  blessing. 
There  was  the  rain  of  the  deluge,  that  drowned  the 
world  ;  there  was  the  rain  of  the  fire  and  brimstone,  that 
burned  up  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  and  there  was  the 
rain  of  hail,  which  the  Lord  sent  upon  Egypt.  These 
kinds  of  rain  were  somewhat  different  from  the  former 
and  latter  rain ;  and  as  they  were  sent  in  judgment,  they 
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would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  symbols  of  wrath. 
But  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  a 
Christian  writer  should  appear  conversant  with  classic 
authors,  and  yet  appears  to  know  nothing  of  the  Deluge, 
the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  or  the 
rain  of  judgment  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 

The  bread  of  adversity  and  water  of  affliction,  and 
other  phrases  of  a  similar  kind,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  point  at  issue.  They  refer  to  the  time  of  bondage 
in  Egypt,  or  some  time  of  Divine  chastisement,  and  the 
language  used  is  not  parallel  in  character  to  that  in  which 
yayin  is  spoken  of  as  a  symbol.  All  the  instances 
brought  forward  against  us,  are  found  on  examination 
to  be  in  our  favour;  and  so  would  all  the  similar  in- 
stances mentioned  in  the  Bible,  if  examined  in  detail. 

Now,  in  all  other  cases,  a  thing  used  as  a  symbol  of 
both  wrath  and  blessing,  is  found  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
and  these  two  different  in  character.  Then,  if  yayin 
is  used  as  a  symbol  of  both  wrath  and  blessing,  have  we 
not  a  right  to  infer  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  it, 
corresponding  in  character  to  the  things  represented  ? 

Yayin,  in  Drink  Offerings. 

Drink  offerings  formed  a  part  of  the  symbolic  worship 
of  the  Jews,  and  yayin  was  the  liquor  appointed  to  be 
used  in  them.  In  Num.  xxviii.  7,  shechar\%  mentioned  as 
the  drink  offering  ;  but  if  we  compare  it  with  Ex.  xxix.  40, 
we  will  find  that  it  is  used  as  a  name  for  yayin.  Now, 
from  the  fact  that  yayin  was  used  in  the  drink  offering, 
there  are  two  conclusions  drawn  adverse  to  us.  It  is 
taken  as  an  evidence  that  there  was  only  one  kind  of 
yayin  3  otherwise,  there  would  have  been  some  distinction 
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made  between  the  lawful  and  the  unlawful.  And  further, 
if  yayin  was  authorized  to  be  used  in  God's  service,  to 
drink  it  could  not  be  wrong  for  God's  people. 

In  reference  to  yayin  in  the  drink  offerings,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  work  on 
Yayin,  states  the  case  against  us  much  more  forcibly 
than  the  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible ;  we  shall 
therefore  examine  the  case  as  presented  by  him.  He 
says, — "  No  morning  or  evening  passed,  or  month  was 
inaugurated,  without  a  drink  offering  oi  yayin  being  pre- 
sented to  Jehovah,  by  His  own  command,  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour.  Yayin  then  was  used  in  these  most 
sacred  ceremonies — ceremonies  symbolical  of  Christ's 
cross  and  passion,  and  typical  of  both  as  the  great 
atonement  for  sin.  Surely  these  facts  are  conclusive, 
and  place  the  men  who  pronounce  such  use  of  yayin  a 
profanation,  in  an  attitude  of  palpable  antagonism  to 
the  Word  of  God." 

"  The  only  way  in  which  the  force  of  this  argument 
can  be  met,  is  by  showing  that  this  yayin,  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  sacrifices,  was  not  of  the  same  kind  as 
\kiQ.  yayin  used  by  Noah.  But  that  it  was  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  already  proved,  and  may  be  further  shown 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  law  enjoining  its  use,  there  is 
no  command  given  to  guard  against  an  improper  kind. 
This  fact  is  conclusive,  for  the  ceremonial  law  did  not 
overlook  the  minutest  detail."  (  Yayin,  p.  24.) 

It  is  assumed  here,  that  the  yayin  used  in  the  drink 
offering  was  the  same  in  kind  as  that  used  by  Noah. 
The  writer  says  he  has  already  proved  this,  but  he  has 
not  told  us  where.  Assumptions  he  designates  facts, 
and  then  tells  us  that  these  facts  are  conclusive.     He 
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further  thinks,  that  these  assumed  facts  place  those 
opposed  to  him  in  opinion,  in  an  attitude  of  palpable 
antagonism  to  the  Word  of  God.  Now,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  his  opinion,  or  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  Word  of  God,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
follow,  that  opposition  to  him  places  us  in  an  attitude 
of  palpable  antagonism  to  the  Word  of  God.  There  is 
more  reason  for  supposing,  that  those  who  interpret  the 
Word  of  God  so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  our  drink- 
ing customs,  do  what  they  can  to  degrade  the  Word  of 
God,  and  make  it  give  its  sanction  to  human  selfishness 
and  wrong-doing.  Of  course  we  agree  with  the  writer, 
that  yayin  was  used  in  the  sacred  service ;  but  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  supposing,  that  the  yayin  in  the  drink 
offering  was  the  same  in  kind  as  that  used  by  Noah. 

The  only  evidence  he  has  advanced  in  support  of  his 
position,  is  the  minuteness  of  the  details  with  which  every 
thing  in  the  Jewish  worship  was  prescribed  by  God. 
From  this  he  properly  infers,  that  a  law  which  fixed  the 
age  and  quality  of  the  animal,  and  enacted,  with  the 
utmost  precision,  the  various  symbolic  acts  connected 
with  the  offering  would  not  overlook  the  important 
matter  of  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  yayin 
in  the  drink  offering. 

The  point  raised  is,  that  if  there  were  two  kinds  of 
yayin,  a  distinction  would  have  been  made  between 
them,  and  the  proper  kind  to  be  used  in  the  drink  offer- 
ing pointed  out.  Then  the  inference  is,  that  as  there  is 
no  distinction  made,  there  was  no  distinction  to  make, 
and  therefore,  there  was  only  one  kind  of  yayin  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  from  intimations  given  in  Scripture  it  is 
concluded  that  //  was  intoxicating.  But  the  assumption, 
that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  quality  of  the  yayin  to  be 
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used  in  the  drink  offering,  is  quite  a  mistake.  In  the 
case  of  animals,  there  are  a  few  distinguishing  marks  laid 
down,  and  these  are  made  to  govern  all  the  classes  of 
animals,  as  well  as  all  the  individual  cases,  marking  off 
the  clean  from  the  unclean  in  all.  So  in  the  case  of 
meats  and  drinks,  there  is  one  distinguishing  mark  laid 
down,  and  this  is  made  to  govern  all  the  meat  offerings 
and  drink  offerings  of  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  chosen 
people.  This  distinguishing  mark  is  expressed  in  the 
law  concerning  leaven.  This  law  concerning  leaven  fixed 
the  quality  of  the  yayin  and  shechar,  that  should  be 
used  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
quantity,  and  therefore  the  argument  built  upon  the 
supposed  absence  of  such  a  law  falls  to  the  ground. 

"  In  the  Hebrew,  we  find  two  distinct  words,  translated 
leaven  in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible.  This  is 
unfortunate,  for  there  is  the  same  distinction  between 
seor  and  chamets  in  the  Hebrew  as  between  leaven  and 
ferment  in  the  English.  The  Greek  fv/ui;  appears  to 
comprehend  both  senses,  viz.,  fermentation  in  general, 
whether  of  a  mass  or  of  a  liquid.  Chemically  speaking, 
the  ferment  or  yeast  is  the  same  substance  in  both  cases ; 
but  leaven  is  more  correctly  applied  to  solids,  ferments 
to  both  liquids  and  solids. 

•'"ikir  seor,  the  first  of  these  Hebrew  words  occurs 
only  five  times  in  the  Scriptures,  in  four  of  which  (Ex. 
xii.  15,  19;  xiii.  7  ;  Lev.  ii.  11)  it  is  rendered  'leaven,' 
and  in  the  fifth,  *  leavened  bread''  (Deut.  xvi.  4).  It  seems 
to  have  denoted  originally  the  re?nnant  of  dough  left  on 
the  preceding  baking,  which  had  fermented  and  turned 
acid ;  hence  (according  to  the  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Avenarius, 
1588),  the  German,  jrt!z^^r;  English,  ^^z^rr.  Its  distinctive 
meaning  therefore  is,  fermented  or  leavened  mass." 
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"Spn  chamets ;  Gr.  ^w/ii/,  ought  not  to  be  rendered 
'  leaven/  but  ferment.  It  is  a  more  general  term  than 
the  fo'mer,  and  is  spoken,  even  in  our  translation,  of 
both  liquids  and  solids.  In  Num.  vi.  3,  it  is  applied  to 
wine  as  an  adjective,  and  should  there  be  translated 
fermented  wine,  not  *  vinegar  of  wine.'  In  this  last  sense 
it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  ofos,  a  sort  of  acid 
wine  in  very  common  use  among  the  ancients,  called  by 
the  Latins  posca,  vinum  pulpatum.  This  species  of  wine 
(and  in  hot  countries,  pure  wine  speedily  passes  into 
the  acetous  state)  is  spoken  of  by  the  Talmudists,  who 
inform  us  that  it  was  given  to  persons  about  to  be 
executed,  mingled  with  drugs,  in  order  to  stupefy  them. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  34 )  A  sour,  fermented  drink,  used  by  the 
Tartars,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  kumiss  from 
the  Hebrew  chamets.  From  still  another  root  comes  also 
TCifO  malstsah  (sweet;  without  leaven,  Lev.  x.  11), 
unleavened  (not  bread,  for  in  several  passages  'bread 'and 
'cakes' are  also  expressed).  In  Ex.  xiii.  7,  both  se'dr 
and  chamets  occur  together,  and  are  evidently  distinct ; 
unleavened  things  (matstsah)  shall  be  consumed  during 
the  seven  days,  and  there  shall  not  be  seen  with  thee 
fermented  things  {chamets),  and  there  shall  not  be  seen 
with  thee  leavened  mass  {seor)  in  all  thy  borders." 

*'  Leaven,  and  fermented,  and  even  some  readily 
fermentable  substances,  as  honey,  were  prohibited  in 
many  of  the  typical  institutions  both  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  The  Latin  writers  use  corruptus,  as  signifying 
fermented  ;  Tacitus  applies  the  word  to  the  fermentation 
of  wine ;  Plutarch  assigns  as  the  reason  why  the  priest  of 
Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  leaven,  *  that  it  comes 
out  of  corruption,  and  corrupts  that  with  which  it  is 
mingled.'"  {Cycle.  Bib.  Lit.,  vol.  5,/.  308.) 
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This  extract  from  a  standard  work,  puts  the  subject 
before  us  in  a  very  clear  light.  It  is  evident,  that  in 
Scripture,  the  term  chamets  is  applied  to  liquids  as  well 
as  solids.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  wine  which 
had  passed  into  the  acetous  state,  was  called  chomets  from 
chamets.  The  term  chomets  is  derived  from  chamets^  or 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  word  in  a  modified 
form ;  and  if  chotnets  is  applied  to  wine,  when  the  last 
stage  of  fermentation  is  reached,  no  one  can  question 
the  fact  of  chamets  being  applied  to  wine,  and  therefore 
to  liquids  as  well  as  solids.  We  have  an  instance  of  the 
use  of  this  term  chomets  in  Num.  vi.  3,  where  we  find  it 
applied  to  both  yayin  and  shechar,  and  where  the 
rendering  in  our  translation  is,  vinegar  of  wine,  and 
vinegar  of  strong  drink. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  when  the  term 
chamets  is  rendered  "  leavened  bread,"  the  word  bread  is 
not  in  the  original,  and  the  rendering  should  be,  not 
"leavened  bread,"  but  fermented  things.  Moreover,  we 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  chamets  ox  ferment  that 
is  prohibited,  and  not  bread  and  yayin.  And  if  it  is  the 
principle  oi  fermentation  that  is  condemned,  this  principle 
must  be  equally  objectionable  whether  found  in  connec- 
tion with  solids  or  liquids.  Both  were  typical  in  their 
character,  and  an  element  that  would  be  unlawful  in  one 
case  wouid  also  be  unlawful  in  the  other.  It  i?,  fermenta- 
tion that  is  condemned,  because  it  was  regarded  as  a 
principle  of  corruption,  and  therefore  such  a  principle 
should  have  no  place  in  the  typical  worship  of  the  Jews. 
And  as  chamets  or  fermented  things,  would  be  a  type  of 
moral  corruption,  this  could  be  no  more  allowable  in  the 
wine  than  in  the  bread.  Hence,  as  chamets  was  not  to 
come  upon  the  Divine  altar,  this  law  concerning  leaven 
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must  have   prohibited  the  use  of  fermented  wine  as   a 
drink  offering. 

The  author  of  Yayin  tells  us  that  yayin  was  used  in 
the  sacred  ceremonies — ceremonies  symbolical  of  Christ's 
cross  -and  passion,  and  typical  of  both  as  the  great 
atonement  for  sin.  Now,  it  was  just  because  these  sacred 
ceremonies  were  typical  of  Christ's  atonement  for  sin, 
that  leaven  and  ferment  were  so  strictly  prohibited. 
For  this  reason  the  law  regarding  leaven  applied  only  to 
whatever  came  upon  the  divine  altar ;  hence  the  com- 
mand, "  Burn  no  leaven,  nor  any  honey,  in  any  offering 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire"  (Lev.  ii.  n).  In  other 
instances,  when  the  offering  was  consumed  by  the  priests, 
and  did  not  come  upon  the  divine  altar,  and  therefore 
was  not  typical  of  Christ's  atoning  work,  leaven  might  be 
used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wave  loaves,  which  were  made 
of  the  firstfruits,  and  designed  merely  to  express  gra- 
titude (Lev.  xxiii.  17).  Leaven  or  ferment  was  excluded 
from  those  sacred  ceremonies,  which  were  typical  of 
Christ's  atoning  work,  because  it  could  not  be  an  emblem 
of  anything  in  the  atonement.  Leaven  is  a  principle  of 
corruption,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Scriptures 
as  the  emblem  of  moral  corruption  or  evil ;  and  as  there 
was  no  evil  in  Christ's  atoning  work,  leaven  could  not  be 
used  as  a  typical  element.  And  this  typical  law  would 
apply  to  liquids  as  well  as  solids.  For  if  leaven,  as  an 
emblem  of  moral  corruption,  would  render  solids  unfit  to 
be  a  type  of  Christ's  atoning  work,  for  the  same  reason, 
•leaven  would  render  liquids  unfit  to  be  a  type  of  Christ's 
work.  Either  liquids  must  be  excluded  from  the 
types  altogether ;  or  they  must  be  subject  to  typical  law. 
The  author  of  Yayin  has  his  choice,  and  if  he  says  that 
the   drink   offering  was  typical   of  Christ's   atonement, 
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leaven  must  be  excluded,  and  the  yayin  must  be 
unfermented. 

However,  the  ground  taken  up  by  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  is  very  different,  and  very  hard  to  understand. 
They  suppose  that  the  drink  offerings,  like  the  meat 
offerings,  were  typical  of  something  in  Christ's  atoning 
work ;  but  while  no  leaven  was  allowed  in  the  7neat  offer- 
ings, leaven  was  allowed  in  the  drink  offerings.  In 
Christ's  atonement  there  was  no  moral  corruption,  and 
therefore  leaven,  the  emblem  of  moral  corruption,  should 
have  no  place  in  the  offerings  that  typified  the  atonement. 
But  in  the  case  of  yayin  in  the  drink  offering,  it  is 
supposed  the  law  was  relaxed,  and  the  leaven  was 
allowed;  why  we  are  not  informed.  Our  friends  who 
contend  for  this  view  are  bound  to  tell  us  why.  They 
take  the  ground  that  the  drink  offering,  like  the  other 
offerings,  was  typical,  that  leaven  was  not  allowed  in  the 
case  of  the  other  offerings,  but  that  exception  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  drink  offering.  Now,  they  are  bound 
to  tell  us  why  this  exception  was  made.  The  only 
reason  that  we  can  give  for  this  supposed  exception  is, 
that  the  chosen  people  might  thus  be  encouraged  to 
drink  intoxicating  wine.  And  if  God  relaxed  a  special 
law  for  their  encouragement  in  drinking,  drunkards 
must  be  the  special  favourites  of  heaven.  No  such  law 
is  relaxed  in  our  favour,  and  herein  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  have  cause  of  triumph.  Still  it  is  not  clear  to 
us  that  this  law  concerning  leaven  has  been  relaxed  in 
the  case  of  the  drink  offerings,  and  so  we  must  hold  fast 
by  our  opinions. 

This  prohibition  of  leaven  extended  to  all  the  offerings 
that  typified  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  the  drink  offerings 
included.    Leaven  or  ferment  was  excluded  from  heathen 
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worship,  as  being  the  emblem  of  corruption ;  and  if  from 
heathen  worship,  how  much  more  from  the  pure  symbolic 
worship  of  the  Jews  !  "  The  meat  offering,  as  to  its 
materials,  consisted  principally  of  a  certain  portion  of 
flour  or  cakes,  with  which  it  would  seem  there  was 
always  connected  a  suitable  quantity  of  wine  for  a  drink 
offering.  This  meat  offering  was  not  to  be  prepared 
with  leaven  or  honey,  but  always  with  salt,  oil,  and 
frankincense.  Leaven  or  yeast  is  a  substance  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  continual 
motion;  hence,  it  very  naturally  became  an  image  of 
moral  corruption.  Plutarch  assigns  as  the  reason  why 
the  priest  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  leaven, 
that  *  it  comes  out  of  corruption,  and  corrupts  that  with 
which  it  is  mingled !  The  New  Testament  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  by  the  leaven  was  spiritually  meant 
all  manner  of  malice  and  wickedness  ' "  {Fairbairn's 
Typology,  vol.  ii,  365.) 

Yayin  at  the  Paschal  Feast. 

The  arguments  now  advanced  apply  to  both  yayin  and 
shechar,  whenever  used  in  the  symbolic  worship  of  the 
Jews,  and  prove  them  to  have  been  unfermented  and 
therefore  unintoxicating.  They  apply  particularly  to 
the  Jewish  Passover,  as  in  the  case  of  this  feast,  the  law 
with  respect  to  leaven  was  peculiarly  stringent.  Hence 
the  yayin  used  at  the  paschal  feast,  as  well  as  in  the 
dnnk  offering,  must  have  been  unfermented.  A  principle 
that  would  be  unlawful  in  meat  would  be  unlawful  in 
drink.  If  the  Jews  were  to  eat  unleavened  bread,  they 
could  not  drink  leavened  wine.  If  leaven,  as  a  typical 
element,  was  not  permitted    in  the  bread,  it  could  not 
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be  permitted  in  the  wine.  The  fact  of  leaven  being  in 
a  liquid,  instead  of  a  solid^  could  not  change  a  Divine 
precept,  and  render  it  null  and  void.  To  say  it  would, 
is  to  refine  and  make  void  the  law,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

At  this  point  we  are  again  brought  into  contact  with 
our  old  friend  the  reviewer,  who  has  constructed  across 
our  path  a  strong  territorial  argument.  The  materials 
are  brought  from  afar,  and  much  labour  has  been  ex- 
pended, but  the  foundation  is  bad,  and  it  has  been 
daubed  with  untempered  mortar.  The  argument  built 
up  by  the  reviewer  is  so  elaborate  and  learned,  that  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  passage  sufficiently 
concise  and  simple  to  transfer  to  our  pages.  It  is  to 
the  effect,  that  leaven  or  seor  and  chamets,  could  not 
apply  to  liquids,  since  they  were  to  be  banished  from 
all  their  quarters.  He  contends  that  the  Hebrew  word 
Gebul,  rendered  "  quarters,  borders,  coasts,"  denoted 
the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  if  the  command 
applied  to  yayin,  it  should  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
land  altogether,  which  could  not  have  been  done  un- 
less by  its  destruction,  and  this  God  could  not  enjoin. 
Then  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  the  law  concerning 
leaven  could  not  apply  to  yayin,  or  to  liquids. 

He  says,  "Fairly  interpreted,  then,  the  proscription 
of  chamdtz  and  seor  was  absolute.  Nothing  made  from 
seor,  and  nothing  which  proceeded  from  cltamdtz,  was 
to  be  eaten,  or  even  seen  in  the  land  during  the  days  of 
the  feast.  This,  of  course,  is  conclusive  against  that 
theory  which  regards  the  proscription  as  including  j^_}'/«  ; 
for  \i yayin  was  to  be  banished  from  the  land  during  the 
feast,  It  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  Israel  was  concerned, 
■  there  was  an  end  to  the  use  of  yayin  for  that  season. 
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Seor  or  cJumstz  might  be  destroyed  without  any  such 
absolute  deprivation,  for  both  could  be  reproduced  from 
existing  materials  ;  but  once  yayiii  was  banished,  there 
could  be  no  fresh  supply  until  the  following  vintage." 

{Brit,  and  For.  Evan.  Review^  p.  43.) 

It  is  rather  surprising,  that  the  writer  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  fallacy  underlying  this  reasoning.  He 
limits  the  use  of  both  seor  and  chamets  to  solids,  and 
then  applies  to  both  this  Gebul  argument.  Now  we 
have  shown,  and  any  one  professing  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew  Bible  may  see,  that  while  seor  is  applied 
only  to  solids,  chamets  is  applied  to  both  solids  and  liquids. 
But  though  so  evident,  yet  this  critic  and  reviewer 
appears  unable  to  perceive  it.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
marked  distinction  made  between  seor  and  chamets,  in 
the  command  given  with  respect  to  them  in  connection 
with  the  paschal  feast,  which  he  has  failed  to  note. 
During  the  paschal  festival  seor  was  not  to  be  seen  with 
the  Jews  in  all  their  quarters,  but  this  language  is  never 
used  with  reference  to  chamets,  and  therefore  chamets 
does  not  come  under  the  authority  of  this  Gebiii 
argument. 

This  Hebrew  term  ^'la^  Gebul  signifies  "  bound,  limit, 
border,"  and  hence  the  space  or  territory  so  defined. 
The  term  itself  gives  no  intimation  of  the  extent  of  the 
space  defined,  this  must  depend  upon  other  circumstances. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  mountain  range,  as  the 
boundary  of  a  country,  and  at  other  times  to  the 
ancient  landmark  that  divided  the  inheritance  of  the 
people.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  term  depends  upon 
circumstances,  and  must  be  sought  for  in  the  context. 
Accordingly,  the  reviewer  bestowes  superfluous  labour 
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upon  the  term  itself  apart  from  its  surroundings.  He 
gives  the  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents,  quotes  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Talmud,  and  expends 
much  learning  to  no  purpose,  all  to  prove  what  no  one 
denies,  namely,  that  the  term  Gebul  in  some  places 
denotes  the  boundary  of  the  land.  In  this  way  the 
point  at  issue  is  evaded,  and  a  cloud  of  marshlight  is 
raised  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  us.  The  point  at  issue  is, 
Does  this  term  Gebul  apply  to  cha?nets  ?  The  reviewer 
is  to  show  that  the  command,  "  shall  not  be  seen  with 
thee  in  all  thy  borders,"  applies  to  chamets  or  fermented 
things,  as  well  as  to  seor.  This  he  has  failed  to  do,  and 
yet  his  whole  argument  turns  upon  this  point.  The  law 
respecting  seor  and  chamets,  to  be  observed  during  the 
time  of  the  paschal  feast,  is  very  explicit,  and  in  this 
law  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  terms. 
"  Matstsah,  or  unleavened  things,  shall  be  consumed 
during  the  seven  days,  and  there  shall  not  be  seen  with 
thee  chamets ;  and  there  shall  not  be  seen  with  thee  seor 
in  all  thy  borders'"  (Ex.  xiii.  7). 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  command  there  is  a 
distinction  made  between  chamets  and  seor.  Chamets 
is  not  to  be  seen  with  the  people  during  the  feast,  while 
seor  is  not  to  be  seen  with  them  in  all  their  borders.  A 
parallel  passage  says  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat  with  it  cha^nets; 
seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  with  it  matstsah,  the  bread  of 
affliction ;  for  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
in  haste;  that  thou  mayest  remember  the  day  when 
thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  all  the  days 
of  thy  life.  And  there  shall  be  no  seor  seen  with  thee 
in  all  thy  coasts  seven  days  "  (Deut.  xvi.  3,  4).  In  this 
passage  there  is  the  same  distinction  made  between 
chamets  and  seor,  and  these  two  are  the  only  passages 
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in  which  the  law  appears  banishing  leaven  from  all  their 
coasts.  In  both  of  these  passages  chamets  is  not  to  be 
seen  with  the  people,  while  seor  is  not  to  be  seen  with  them 
in  all  their  coasts.  This  term  chamets  occurs  some 
sixteen  times,  and  in  no  single  instance  is  it  commanded 
that  chamets  should  be  banished  from  all  their  coasts. 
Now,  chamets  or  fermented  things  included  fermented 
wine,  and  as  chamets  was  not  commanded  to  be 
banished  from  their  coast,  so  neither  was  fermented 
wine ;  thus  this  grand  Gebul  argument  becomes  cloud- 
land,  a  rather  favourite  place  with  our  reviewer,  and 
where  he  often  puts  forth  his  energy  in  drawing 
imaginary  boundaries. 

Yayin  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks. 

The  feast  of  weeks  followed  that  of  the  Passover  at 
the  end  of  fifty  days,  hence  called  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
It  was  the  second  of  the  three  great  annual  festivals  of 
the  Jews,  on  which  all  the  males  were  required  to  appear 
before  the  Lord  in  the  national  sanctuary.  It  is  also 
called  "  the  Feast  of  Harvest,"  because  it  was  only  kept 
at  the  close  of  the  whole  harvest,  of  wheat  as  well  as 
barley,  the  interval  between  it  and  the  Passover  forming 
the  season  of  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  i6).  It  is  further  called 
"  The  Feast  of  Firstfruits,"  because  it  was  the  occasion 
on  which  the  Israelites  were  to  present  to  God  the 
firstfruits  of  their  crop,  as  now  gathered  in  and  laid  up 
in  store  (Ex.  xxiii.  i6  ;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  As  the  grain 
harvest  closed,  the  fruit  harvest  commenced,  and  as  they 
were  enjoined  to  give  "the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the 
earth  to  the  Lord,"  it  was  ordered  that  at  this  feast  they 
should  bring  these  firstfruits  along  with  them. 
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Besides  the  two  loaves  with  their  accompanying  sacri- 
fices, and  the  special  festival  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  for  the  whole  nation,  each  individual  who  came 
to  the  sanctuary  was  expected  to  bring,  on  this  festival, 
as  on  the  Passover,  a  free-will  offering  according  to  his 
circumstances.  A  portion  of  this  offering  was  given  to 
the  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  rest  was  eaten  by  the 
respective  families,  who  invited  the  poor  and  the 
strangers  to  share  in  the  feast.  Hence  this  festival  was 
of  a  more  free  and  hospitable  character  than  that  of  the 
Passover,  which  was  a  kind  of  family  gathering  (Deut 
xvi.   10-12). 

In  coming  up  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  land  to 
the  place  where  the  Divine  name  was  recorded,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  Jews  to  bring 
with  them  the  firstfruits  of  all  their  increase.  Accord- 
ingly, God,  who  is  never  unreasonable  in  His  requirements, 
made  an  important  concession  in  their  favour.  They 
were  permitted  to  turn  the  tithe  or  firstfruits  into  money, 
bring  this  money  in  their  hand,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  holy  place,  purchase  with  it  the  same  class  of  things, 
and  eat  them  there  before  the  Lord,  "  And  if  the  way 
be  too  long  for  thee,  so  that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry 
it ;  or  if  the  place  be  too  far  from  thee,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  choose  to  set  His  name  there,  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee ;  then  shalt  thou  turn 
it  into  money,  and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine  hand, 
and  shalt  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose  ;  and  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for 
whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen  or  for  sheep, 
or  for  yayin,  or  for  shechar,  or  for  whatsoever  thy  soul 
desireth  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thine  household  " 
(Deut.  xiv.  24-26). 
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It  is  assumed  ihzX  yayin  and  shechar,  here  rendered 
wine  and  strong  drink,  were  intoxicating,  and  then  it  is 
inferred  that  God  gave  His  sanction  to  the  free  use  of 
these  intoxicants  at  "  the  feast  of  Weeks."  The  design 
of  this  feast  is  said  to  be  "that  thou  mayest  learn  to 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God  always  "  (ver.  23),  and  in  order 
that  this  design  might  be  accomplished,  it  is  supposed 
that  God  gave  the  people  full  liberty  to  indulge  in  in- 
toxicating drinks.  Such  an  explanation  of  the  passage 
refutes  itself.  God  never  gave  permission  to  His 
people  to  indulge  in  intoxicants,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  to  fear  His  name.  Indulgence  in  drink 
never  taught  men  to  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  it 
has  always  had  the  very  opposite  effect ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  God  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  of  the 
effect  that  drink  has  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
If  we  regard  God  as  able  to  trace  cause  and  effect, 
able  to  understand  the  workings  of  the  laws  He  has 
stamped  on  nature,  we  cannot  regard  Him  as  giving 
His  sanction  to  indulgence  in  intoxicants,  in  order  that 
His  people  might  learn  to  fear  His  name.  Hence,  as 
this  interpretation  of  the  passage  imputes  ignorance 
to  God,  and  does  violence  to  His  character,  we  must 
reject  it. 

We  are  bound  to  reject  this  interpretation  of  the 
passage  for  another  reason.  It  has  invariably  been 
found,  that  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks,  on  festival 
occasions,  leads  to  excess  with  its  attendant  evils.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  numbers  are 
large,  as  then  there  will  be  many  present  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  put  restraint  upon  themselves,  or  to 
regulate  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  propriety.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  church  at 
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Corinth  even  in  apostolic  times,  though  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  wine  used  there  was  intoxicating. 
There  abuses  sprang  up  at  their  feasts  of  charity,  which 
required  apostoHc  authority  to  correct.  And  if  the  law 
of  charity,  and  religious  feeling,  was  broken  at  a  feast 
of  charity  where  there  were  no  intoxicating  drinks,  what 
evils  might  we  expect  where  indulgence  in  such  drinks 
were  encouraged  ?  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
hold  large  festivals,  with  indulgence  in  intoxicants,  with- 
out having  excess  and  its  consequent  evils.  Now,  in  the 
annual  gatherings  of  the  Jews,  there  must  have  been 
large  numbers  prone  to  excess,  and  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  inebriating  liquors,  such  annual 
gatherings  would  have  become  scenes  of  riot  and  im- 
morality. And  the  fact  that  there  is  no  instance 
recorded  of  any  excess,  or  evil  effect,  resulting  from 
the  free  use  of  yayin  and  shechar,  at  the  feast  of  weeks, 
is  a  conclusive  proof  that,  in  this  case,  yayin  and  shechar 
were  not  intoxicating. 

The  character  of  the  feast  itself  will  sustain  the  views 
now  given.  This  feast  of  weeks  was  the  feast  of  first- 
fruits.  This  feast  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  grain 
harvest,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fruit  harvest.  Only 
the  very  earliest  fruits  were  then  ripe,  and  therefore  no 
grape  juice  could  have  been  fermented,  and  intoxicating 
wine  manufactured.  Old  wine,  or  the  wine  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  could  not  be  used,  seeing  it  was  a  feast  of 
firstfruits.  Now,  if  only  the  firstfruits  of  the  season 
could  be  used  at  this  feast,  and  if  only  the  very  earliest 
of  the  fruits  were  then  ripe,  and  the  full  vintage  time 
had  not  yet  come,  have  we  not  a  right  to  conclude,  that 
the  yayin  and  the  shechar  used  at  the  feast  were  not 
intoxicating?     This  would  account  for  the  Divine  per- 
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mission  to  drink  of  them  freely,  and  also  for  the  fact, 
that  the  feast  itself  was  never  disgraced  with  scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  riot. 

The  position  we  have  now  taken  is  fully  corroborated 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  passage  itself.  If  we 
compare  the  twenty-third  verse  with  the  twenty-sixth, 
we  will  find  XhdX  yayin  in  the  latter  1%  another  name  for 
tirosh  in  the  former.  Now  tirosh  in  the  former  is 
associated  with  corn  and  oil,  and  must  either  mean 
vintage  fruit,  or  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
therefore  the  corresponding  term  yayin  in  the  latter, 
must  mean  the  same  thing.  And  if  yayin  means  the 
fresh  juice  of  the  grape  in  this  passage,  the  associated 
term  shechar  must  denote  the  fresh  juice  of  the  date  or 
palm  tree.  If  the  Jews  residing  at  a  distance  were  to 
buy,  on  their  arrival  at  the  holy  place,  things  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  firstfruits  sold  at  home,  the  yayin 
and  shechar  mentioned  here  could  not  have  been  of  an 
intoxicating  character.  There  was  no  time  to  press  the 
grapes  and  dates,  and  ferment  the  juice,  even  if  the 
means  of  doing  so  had  been  at  their  disposal,  which  was 
anything  but  likely.  The  yayin  corresponded  with  the 
tithe  of  tirosh,  and  the  shechar  to  the  tithe  of  dates, 
and  these  tithes  were  not  intoxicating.  It  was  tirosh 
that  was  appointed  to  be  used  at  this  festival.  "  And 
thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place 
which  He  shall  choose  to  place  His  name  there,  the 
tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  tirosh,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the 
firstlings  of  thy  herds  and  of  thy  flocks;  that  thou 
mayest  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  always  "  (Deut. 
xiv.  23). 

We  do  not  here  enter  upon  the  question,  whether 
tirosh  was  a  solid  or  a  liquid.     The  important  point  with 
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us  is  that,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  it  was  unhitoxicating. 
If  a  liquid,  it  was  designed  by  God  to  be  drunk  by  His 
people  in  their  rejoicings  at  this  feast  of  firstfruits.  It 
was  therefore  an  appropriate  beverage  to  use  in  times 
of  religious  rejoicing.  In  modern  times,  mere  grape 
juice  is  lightly  esteemed,  and  intoxicating  beverages  are 
supposed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  times  of  rejoicing  ; 
but  modern  rejoicings  are  not  religious  in  their  character, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  makes  all  the  difference.  We  have 
shown  that  God  designed  His  people  to  drink  unfer- 
mehted  wine,  under  the  poetic  name  of  "  the  blood  of 
grapes;"  and  here  we  find  that  God  designed  them 
to  drink  unfermented  wine,  under  the  name  of  "  tirosh." 
Now,  as  God  designed  His  people  to  drink  mifertnenied 
wine,  when  they  are  to  drink  yayin,  we  may  infer  //  was 
unftrmented.  The  language  of  Isaiah  further  shows  what 
God's  purpose  was  in  reference  to  this  matter.  "  Surely 
I  will  no  more  give  corn  to  be  nfeat  for  thine  enemies ; 
and  the  sons  of  the  stranger  shall  not  drink  thy  tirosh, 
for  the  which  thou  hast  laboured  :  but  they  that  have 
gathered  it  shall  eat  it,  and  praise  the  Lord ;  and  they 
that  have  brought  it  together  shall  drink  it  in  the  courts 
of  My  holiness"  (Isa.  Ixii.  8,  9). 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  we  may  notice  a 
statement  in  the  article  on  wine,  in  the  last  edition  of 
Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopcedia.  The  writer  assumes  that 
the  yayin  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews  was  intoxi- 
cating; and  proceeds  to  say,  "yayin  was  used  in  the 
sacred  service  of  Jehovah,  being  poured  out  in  the 
drink  offering  to  Him,  Hence  it  not  only  makes  glad 
the  heart  of  man,  but  also  cheereth  both  God  and  man ; 
its  cheering  effects  being  symbolically  transferred  to  the 
Divine  Being." 
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In  the  parable  of  Jotham,  tirosh  is  said  to  "  cheer 
God  and  man,"  but  this  is  never  said  of  yayin.  This 
writer,  therefore,  confounds  tirosh  with  yayin,  and  attri- 
butes to  the  latter,  the  good  quaUties  of  the  former. 
Such  is  the  accuracy  of  this  writer  on  sacred  Hterature ; 
and  such  is  characteristic  of  the  several  statements  made 
by  him  in  this  article  on  Bible  wine.  And  his  zeal  for 
intoxicating  wine  is  so  ardent,  that  he  presumes  to 
affirm  that  the  cheering  effects  of  intoxicating  wine  are 
symbolically  transferred  to  the  Divine  Being ;  thus 
associating  the  God  of  heaven  with  the  wine-loving 
Bacchus  of  Greece  and  Rome.  When  a  Christian 
minister  can  use  such  language  as  this,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  progress  of  intemperance.  But  he  is 
not  alone,  seeing  that  those  who  hold  that  the  "feast 
of  Weeks  "  was  celebrated  with  unrestrained  indulgence, 
in  intoxicating  wine  and  strong  drink,  suppose  that  the 
God  of  Israel  might  be  worshipped  as  Bacchus  was. 

The  New  Testament. 
In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  four  Greek  terms 
requiring  more  or  less  attention  in  connection  with  the 
present  discussion.  Two  of  these  Greek  terms  are 
rendered  wine,  one,  strong  drink,  and  one,  vinegar.  The 
phrase  "  strong  drink "  is  the  rendering  of  (riicepa,  and 
"  this  word  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
shechar,  which  has  been  already  fully  considered,  and 
requires  no  further  notice  here.  This  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  word  shechar  occurs  only  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  i.  15). 

ofoc,  oxos. 
Oxos  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  as  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  word  chomets ;  which  is  another  form  of 
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chamets,  or  fermented  things.  Chomets  appears  to  be 
a  distinctive  term,  descriptive  of  the  last  stage  of  fer- 
mentation, and  a  designation  of  fermented  yayin  or 
shechar  that  has  become  sour.  The  term  is  only  applied 
to  a  liquid,  and  being  a  form  of  chamets,  it  proves  that 
chamets,  rendered  "  leaven,"  is  applied  to  Hquids  as  well 
as  solids.  Chomets  occurs  six  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  uniform  rendering  is  "vinegar,"  in  our 
English  Bible. 

According  to  Gesenius,  the  rendering  of  chomets  in 
the  older  versions  is  omphax,  "  unripe  grape  ;  sour ; 
harsh  ; "  and  this  is  defended  by  Michaelis ;  but  the 
common  rendering  is  not  unsuitable  to  any  of  the  pas- 
sages. Oxos  comes  from  dfwc,  "  sharp,  acute,  acid : " 
it  was  a  weak,  sour,  unintoxicating  wine,  and  hence  it  is 
rendered  vinegar.  Now  vinegar  is  not  intoxicating,  and 
the  sour  yayin  or  shechar  rendered  vinegar  was  not 
intoxicating;  as  the  alcohol  had  been  oxydized  during 
the  process  of  acetous  fermentation,  and  had  therefore 
changed  into  an  acid.  Oxos  occurs  seven  times  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Oxos,  vinegar;  sour  wine,  posea,  i.e.,  cheap  sour  wine, 
which,  being  mixed  with  water,  constituted  the  ordinary 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  It  was  often  mixed  with 
bitter  herbs  and  drugs,  to  impart  to  it  inebriating 
qualities,  and  thus  given  to  condemned  criminals,  in 
order  to  stupefy  them,  and  lessen  their  suffering  (Matt, 
xxvii.  34).  Gree7ifield. 

Oxos,  vinegar;  when  the  vinous  fermentation  is  not 
well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  renewed,  in  which  case 
a  fresh  chemical  change  takes  place,  and  the  wine  is 
converted   into  vinegar   {0^0%,  acetum) ;   and  this  acid. 
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again,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  loses  its  properties,  and 
becomes  perfectly  insipid,  in  which  form  it  was  called 
vappa  by  the  Romans.   {Smith's  Gr.  &*  Rom.  Antiq.) 

Oxos,  the  juice  of  the  grape  when  expressed,  under- 
goes what  is  termed  vinous  fermentation,  and  so  becomes 
converted  into  wine,  but  very  soon  if  great  care  is  not 
taken,  it  passes  into  a  different  kind  of  fermentation 
called  the  acetic ;  its  spirit  then  becomes  changed  into 
acid.  {Beckmann's  His.  Inv.) 

Oxos,  variable  quantities  of  decomposed  gluten  in 
solution,  give  the  wine  the  property  of  becoming  spon- 
taneously converted  into  vinegar,  when  the  access  of  air 
is  not  prevented.  For  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes 
insoluble ;  and  its  oxidation  is  communicated  to  the 
alcohol,  which  is  converted  into  acetic  acid. 

{Liebig's  Chem.  Agr.,  p.  315.) 

According  to  the  authorities  now  quoted,  it  is  evident 
that  the  "  vinegar "  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  was 
not  intoxicating,  seeing  that  the  alcohol  had  been  con- 
verted into  an  acid  by  the  acetic  fermentation.  When 
mixed  with  water  it  became  a  cheap  and  cooling  drink, 
and  as  such  it  was  used  by  Roman  soldiers  to  quench 
thirst,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication.  Though 
not  intoxicating  in  itself,  it  was  sometimes  made  intoxi- 
cating or  stupefying  by  being  mixed  with  drugs,  and 
then  given  to  criminals  in  order  to  lessen  their  sufferings. 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  contends  that 
chomets,  or  oxos,  was  both  fermented  and  alcoholic. 
When  it  has  lost  its  alcohol  by  the  acetic  fermentation, 
it  could  neither  be  alcoholic  nor  intoxicating,  unless 
drugged  for  the  purpose.     We  admit  it  was  fermented, 
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but  the  fermentation  having  reached  the  last  stage,  it 
was  as  if  it  had  never  been  fermented,  so  far  as  a  spirit 
of  intoxication  was  concerned.  The  vinous  fermentation 
produced  alcohol,  and  the  acetous  fermentation  changed 
this  alcohol  into  an  acid,  therefore  the  acetic  fermentation 
undid  the  vinous,  so  far  as  to  render  the  liquid  unalcoholic 
and  unintoxicating.  Hence  the  arguments  built  upon 
the  fermentation  of  oxos  or  vinegar  by  the  author  of 
77a?  Wines  of  the  Bible,  rest  upon  a  misapprehension, 
and  they  are  of  no  force  whatever. 

TXtvKos,  Gleukos. 

Gleukos  properly  denoted  the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  must  or  sweet  wine.  It  comes  from  7Xwk-ui, 
"new,  fresh,  sweet,  agreeable."  Gleukos,  therefore,  being 
the  sweet  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  could  not  be 
intoxicating.  This  term  occurs  once  in  the  Septuagint ; 
and  it  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it 
is  rendered  "  new  wine  "  (Acts  ii.  13). 

Gleukos,  the  unfermented  juice  of  grapes,  must ;  hence 
sweet  wine.  Greenfield. 

Gleukos,  from  <i\vKvi,  sweet,  sweet  wine.  The  ety- 
mologist explains  gleukos  as  that  which  distils  of  its 
own  accord  from  the  grapes,  which  is  the  sweetest  and 
smoothest ;  and  to  the  same  purpose  Hesychius,  the 
juice  of  the  grape  before  it  is  trodden.  Parkhiirst. 

Gleukos,  Latin  mustum,  must,  /.  e.,  sweet  new  wine ; 
from  yXu/rus,  sweet  to  the  taste,  sweet,  fresh. 

Liddell  and  Scott. 

Gleukos,  new  unfermented  wine,  must ;  glukus,  sweet, 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  Donnegan. 
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Gleukos,  the  sweet  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape 
was  termed  vXtutroc  by  the  Greeks,  and  mustum  by  the 
Romans;  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  adjective, 
signifying  nnv  ox  fresh.  Of  this  there  were  several  kinds, 
distinguished  according  to  the  manner  in  which  each 
was  originally  obtained  and  subsequently  treated. 

Smithes  Gr.  dr*  I^ovt,  Ant  19. 

In  the  Septuagint,  where  the  term  occurs  once  (Job 
xxxii.  19),  gleukos  is  used  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  ttxm  yayin.  In  his  zeal  for  God,  and  in  his 
displeasure  with  Job  and  his  three  friends,  Elihu  com- 
pares himself  to  gleukos,  which  had  no  vent,  and  that 
was  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles.  These  Eastern 
bottles  were  made  of  leather ;  and  the  idea  is,  that 
the  gleukos  put  into  them  had  begun  to  ferment,  and 
was  therefore  in  danger  of  bursting  the  bottles.  This 
supposes  that  the  gleukos  had  not  fermented,  since  it 
was  now  only  beginning  to  ferment,  and  therefore  gleukos 
was  a  designation  of  unfermented  grape  juice.  It  sup- 
poses, further,  that  it  was  not  customary  to  ferment  grape 
juice  in  leathern  bottles,  as  men  would  not  think  of 
pursuing  a  course  that  would  lead  to  the  bursting  of 
the  bottles  and  the  loss  of  the  wine.  Now,  if  gleukos 
was  put  into  leathern  bottles,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
fermentation,  it  must  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  in  an  unfermented  state,  and  therefore  it  was 
customary  to  preserve  it  in  this  way,  in  such  a  state. 
Hence  such  a  case  as  that  referred  to  by  Elihu,  must 
have  been  accidental,  arising  from  some  mistake  in  the 
treatment  of  the  gleukos,  or  defect  in  the  sealing  of  the 
bottles.  In  this  passage,  therefore,  we  have  both  yayin 
and  gleukos  applied  to  grape  juice,  which  by  accident 
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had  begun  to  ferment,  and  which  was  designed  to  be 
preserved  unfermented.  And  Elihu  compares  himself 
to  a  leathern  bottle  full  of  this  fermenting  gleukos — 
to  a  leathern  bottle  ready  to  burst. 

This  passage  in  Job  bears  directly  on  the  somewhat 
parallel  passage  in  Acts.  The  Greek  term  gleukos  is 
used  in  both  cases,  and  in  much  the  same  sense.  In 
reference  to  the  passage  in  Acts,  it  has  been  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  the  gleukos  was  intoxicating,  but 
of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  mockers  did  not  use 
a  term  for  intoxicating  wine,  or  say  that  the  apostles 
were  intoxicated ;  they  only  said  these  men  are  full  of 
gleukos.  They  may  have  spoken  ironically ;  and  while 
using  the  term  gleukos,  they  may  have  meant  intoxicating 
wine,  but  we  do  not  think  this  the  point  of  their  mockery. 
Every  Jew  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  Job,  and 
therefore  with  the  language  of  Elihu,  where  he  compares 
himself  to  a  leathern  bottle  full  of  fermenting  grape  juice. 
And  what  more  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  than 
that  these  mockers  should  apply  the  figure  to  the  apostles. 
They  heard  them  speak  in  strange  tongues,  and  they 
said  in  effect,  these  men  are  like  Elihu ;  they  are  like 
gleukos  which  hath  no  vent;  they  are  ready  to  burst 
like  new  bottles.  And  nothing  could  express  more  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  than  to  compare  the  apostles  to  so 
many  bottles  of  leather,  full  of  fermenting  gleukos,  and 
their  speech  to  the  bubbling  up  of  the  fermentation.  It 
was  in  this  comparison  that  the  sting  of  their  mockery 
lay,  and  they  could  not  easily  find  a  figure  better  cal- 
culated to  answer  their  evil  purpose. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Pentecost  was  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  at  this  feast  only  the  first-fruits  were 
permitted  to  be  used  by  the  people.     As  already  stated, 
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it  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  grain  harvest,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fruit  harvest,  and  therefore  only  the 
first  ripe  grapes  were  available.  Hence  tirosh,  or  un- 
fermented  wine,  was  the  kind  of  wine  appointed  to  be 
used  (Deut  xiv.  23).  Now,  the  Hebrew  tirosh  corres- 
ponded exactly  (as  a  liquid)  to  the  Greek  gleukos  used 
in  this  passage.  We  have  thus  an  incidental  evidence, 
that  the  kind  of  wine  used  at  the  Pentecost  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles  was  the  very  kind  that  God  had  appointed 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  This  tirosh  or  gleukos  was  the 
unjermented  juice  of  the  first  ripe  grapes,  and  therefore 
it  was  unintoxicating.  Though  guilty  of  many  sins,  they 
had  not  introduced  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine  into 
their  feast  of  first-fruits,  but  had  still  adhered  to  the 
Divine  appointment,  and  used  the  juice  of  the  first-fruits, 
as  God  commanded  Moses.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
instance  of  abuse  or  drunkenness  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  annual  observance  of  this  feast  since  the  time 
of  Moses. 

The  reply  of  Peter  is  not  opposed  to  the  view  now 
taken.  He  does  not  frame  his  reply  so  as  to  repel  the 
charge  of  intoxication,  by  appealing  to  their  known 
character  for  sobriety.  On  the  contrary,  he  appealed  to 
the  Jewish  custom  of  fasting  until  after  the  time  of  the 
morning  sacrifice.  The  meaning  of  his  reply  is,  that  as 
Jews,  they  could  not  have  tasted  either  meat  or  drink, 
until  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  hour  of  sacrifice,  and 
more  particularly  so  on  such  an  important  occasion  as 
the  feast  of  first-fruits,  and  therefore  they  were  not  full 
of  gleukos  as  they  supposed.  No  Jew  would  take  any 
meat  or  drink  on  such  an  occasion  before  the  time  of 
the  morning  sacrifice,  and  the  very  supposition  that  they 
had  done  so  was  therefore  false,  and  the  statement  was 
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in  itself  an  insult  and  a  mockery.  This  was  the  meaning 
of  Peter's  reply.  It  is  true  that  the  word  "  drunken  " 
appears  in  our  English  version,  but  the  Greek  word 
rendered  "  drunken  "  does  not  in  itself  convey  the  idea 
of  intoxication.  It  properly  means  to  be  filled  or  satisfied  ; 
and  in  the  Greek  classics,  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  applied  to  other  things  besides  wine — things  that 
were  not  of  an  intoxicating  character.  This  will  be  seen 
further  on,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  term  itself. 

Qiivoq,  Oinos. 

Oinos  is  the  word  for  wine  generally  used  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Parkhurst 
derives  oinos  from  the  Hebrew  term  yayin,  with  which 
it  corresponds  in  meaning.  Like  yayin  it  is  a  general 
term  for  wine,  and  includes  all  sorts,  whether  fermented 
or  unfermented.  In  the  Septuagint,  oinos  is  given  as 
the  Greek  equivalent  of  six  Hebrew  terms,  namely, 
yayin,  tirosh,  sobe,  ahsis,  chemer,  and  shechar.  We  have 
shown  that  some  of  these  terms  were  of  a  general  cha- 
racter, and  included  both  what  was  fermented  and 
unfermented  ;  while  some  others,  as  tirosh  and  ahsis, 
denoted  what  was  unfermented.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  oinos,  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  tirosh  and  ahsis, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  Hebrew  terms,  must  denote  wine 
that  was  unfermented  and  unintoxicating.  Hence  as 
a  general  term,  oinos  must  have  included  wines  that 
v!Q.re  fie7'mented,  and  wines  that  were  iinfiervie7ited.  Oinos 
occurs  thirty-three  times  in  the  New  Testament. 

Olvoc,  Oinos,  from  the  Hebrew  '^'^  yayin,  wine,  which, 
from  n:""  "  to  press,  squeeze,"  as  being  the  expressed 
juice  of  grapes.     It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  the 
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name  is,  with  little  variation,  retained  in  many  other 
languages,  as  in  the  Latin  vinum,  whence  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  vino,  the  French  vin,  and  the  English  wine 
and  vine. 

From  the  intoxicating  effects  of  wine,  and  the  idolatrous 
abuse  of  it  among  the  heathen  (Hos.  iii.  i,  etc.),  wine 
came  to  signify  communion  in  the  intoxicating  idolatries 
of  the  mystic  Babylon  (Rev.  xiv.  8  ;  comp.  Jer.  li.  7). 
And  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  giving  to  condemned 
criminals,  just  before  their  execution,  a  cup  of  medicated 
wine,  to  take  away  their  senses,  it  came  to  denote 
figuratively,  the  dreadful  judgment  of  God  upon  sinners 
(Rev.  xiv.  10).  Parkhurst, 

Oinos,  wine ;  also  a  kind  of  beer  made  from  wheat, 
Theophrast.  From  barley,  Herod.  Palm  wine — a  place 
where  wine  is  sold.  Etymol.  with  the  vinum  in  Latin ; 
the  name  was  given  to  liquors  made  from  the  juices  of 
several  fruits,  as  cider.  Donmgan. 

Oinos,  Latin,  vinum ;  English,  wine ;  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape ;  in  Homer,  it  is  black  or  red.  Also 
fermented  juices  of  other  kinds;  cider;  perry;  barley- 
wine  ;  palm-wine ;  lotus-wine.  Lid.,  and  Scott. 

Oinos,  answering  to  yayin  as  the  general  designation 
of  wine.  Smith's  Bib.  Die. 

There  appears  some  probability  in  the  supposition 
that  oinos  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  term  yayin ; 
but  while  the  latter  was  limited  to  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
the  former  was  also  applied  to  the  juices  of  other  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  even  to  liquors  made  from  grain.  Now,  as 
yayin  is  expressly  said  to  include  all  sorts  of  wine  (Neh. 
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V.  18),  oinos,  which  is  of  still  wider  application,  must  be 
taken  in  a  still  wider  sense. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that  the  New  Testament 
writers,  when  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  usually 
quote  from  the  Septuagint  version,  and  therefore  take 
their  Greek  from  it.  Now,  GreekVritten  by  Jews,  and 
expressing  the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  must  differ 
considerably  in  signification  from  classic  Greek.  In  this 
case  the  classic  writers  use  the  term  oinos  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  and  the  Jewish  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
use  it  also  in  a  very  wide  sense,  giving  it  as  the  equivalent 
of  yayin,  tirosh,  ahsis,  chemer,  sobe,  and  even  shechar. 
We  have  therefore  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  would  use  the  term  in  a  like  com- 
prehensive sense,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  using 
only  this  general  term  with  occasional  qualification. 

Now,  as  oinos  is  frequently  applied  in  the  Septuagint 
to  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  we  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  as  well  as 
to  the  fermented.  Hence  the  term  oiyios,  as  used  by  the 
New  Testament  writers,  when  taken  in  its  Septuagint 
sense,  must  be  taken  to  denote  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
both  in  its  natural  and  fermetited  states,  and  the  context 
must  decide  its  character  in  every  case.  Our  contention 
is,  that  oinos  sometimes  denotes  unfermented  wine. 

In  the  New  Testament  an  effort  is  sometimes  made  to 
distinguish  between  the  newly  expressed  grape  juice,  and 
the  grape  juice  preserved  or  stored  up  in  various  forms. 
The  sweet  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  was  termed 
gleukos  by  the  Greeks,  and  mustum  by  the  Romans ; 
but  as  the  term  gleukos  was  still  applied  to  the  grape 
juice  when  preserved  for  a  time  in  its  sweet  unfermented 
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state,  it  failed  to  express  the  distinction  between  new 
and  old,  a  distinction  of  time.  Accordingly,  when  our 
Lord  would  draw  the  distinction  between  new  and  old, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  He  does  not  use  the 
term  gleukos,  but  the  term  neos,  "  new,"  as  opposed  to 
palaios,  "  old,  not  fresh  or  recent."  But  when  our  Lord 
draws  a  contrast  between  old  wine  and  new  wine,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  Him  as  drawing  a  contrast  between 
fermented  and  unfermented  wine,  for  both  kinds  might 
have  been  old  or  new,  and  both  kinds  were  supposed  to 
improve  with  age.  Our  Lord  mentions  the  popular 
opinion,  which  supposed  wine,  whether  fermented  or 
not,  to  improve  and  become  more  mellow  with  time, 
and  on  this  opinion  He  grounds  His  instruction.  It  was 
not  His  custom  to  correct  popular  opinions  of  this  kind, 
and  He  makes  no  attempt  at  correction  here.  He  made 
them  the  medium  of  religious  instruction,  and  in  this 
His  purpose  was  accomplished.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  when  our  Lord  compares  old  wine  with 
new  wine,  and  says  the  old  is  better,  that  He  is  express- 
ing His  own  opinion,  or  that  He  says  that  fermented 
wine  is  better  than  unfermented  wine.  To  suppose  this, 
would  be  to  misunderstand  His  language. 

Oinos,  put  into  New  Bottles. 

The  passage  in  which  it  is  said,  that  new  wine  should 
be  put  into  new  bottles  involves  some  difficulty,  and 
difference  of  opinion.  It  does  not  materially  affect  the 
question  at  issue,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  right  one  if  possible. 
"  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  else 
the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out ;  and  the 
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bottles  perish  :  but  they  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles, 
and  both  are  preserved"  (Matt.  ix.  17). 

The  first  thing  to  note  here  is,  that  the  phrase  new 
wine  denotes  unfermenied  wine.  This  is  assumed  by  all 
parties,  and  therefore  we  have  here  an  instance,  in 
which  the  term  wine,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  applied 
to  the  ufifermented  juice  of  the  grape.  Another  thing 
to  observe  is,  that  the  bottles  mentioned  were  of  leather 
and  so  far  all  are  agreed.  But  now  the  question  arises, 
why  should  new  wine  be  put  into  new  bottles  ?  The 
reply  usually  given  is,  that  the  bottles  should  be  new  in 
order  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  fermentation  of  the 
new  wine,  otherwise  the  fermentation  would  burst  the 
bottles,  and  thus  the  wine  would  run  out,  and  the  bottles 
perish. 

As  already  intimated,  this  reply  supposes  that  the  new 
wine  when  put  into  the  bottles,  was  unfermented,  and 
that  though  unfermented  it  was  yet  called  wine.  Now, 
so  far  as  our  argument  is  concerned,  all  we  contend 
for  is  here  conceded ;  and  we  are  therefore  free  to 
accept  this  reply.  However,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
passage,  we  fear  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  criticism. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
ferment  their  wine  in  bottles  of  leather,  while  there  is 
presumptive  evidence  against  it.  For,  fermentation 
would  burst  nciu  bottles  as  well  as  old  bottles ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Elihu  speaks  of  himself  as  being  ready  to 
burst  like  new  bottles.  Now,  if  the  fermentation  would 
burst  new  bottles  as  well  as  old  bottles,  we  cannot 
suppose  the  Jews  to  be  in  the  habit  of  allowing  their 
wine  to  ferment  in  leathern  bottles. 

However,  the  passage  may  be  considered  from  a  dif- 
ferent standpoint.     The  design  may  have  been  to  pre- 
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«erve  the  wine  in  an  unfermented  state,  and  in  this  case 
we  could  understand  why  it  was  necessary  to  put  new- 
wine  into  new  bottles.  In  the  case  of  old  bottles,  the 
deposit  of  the  old  wine  they  had  contained,  would  in- 
fallibly cause  the  new  wine  to  ferment  and  burst  the 
bottles.  If  we  put  new  milk  into  a  vessel,  where  old 
milk  has  stood  for  a  time,  the  deposit  left  on  the  vessel 
will  cause  the  new  milk  to  turn  acid.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  put  new  wine  into  a  bottle  in  which  wine  has  been 
kept,  the  deposit  left  on  the  bottle,  will  cause  the  new 
wine  to  ferment.  Nor  can  fermentation  with  its  con- 
sequences be  prevented.  Hence  new  wine  should  be 
put  into  new  bottles. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  fermentation,  there  is  still 
another  view  to  take  of  this  passage.  It  was  the  custom 
in  ancient  times  to  coat  over  with  pitch  the  bottles 
designed  to  hold  wine,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air,  that 
fermentation  might  be  prevented,  or  that  the  wine  might 
be  the  better  preserved.  Now,  would  an  old  bottle  of 
leather  so  coated  over,  and  having  contained  wine  for 
a  considerable  time,  be  in  a  fitting  state  to  use  again 
for  a  like  purpose?  Every  one  will  see  that  an  old 
bottle,  under  such  circumstances,  could  not  be  used 
again  with  propriety,  as  the  old  leather  would  fail  before 
the  close  of  the  second  period,  and  therefore  prudence 
said,  that  new  wine  should  be  put  into  new  bottles. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind,  that  our  Lord  refers 
here  to  a  social  custom  well  known  to  His  hearers,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  In  this  reference,  He  merely 
gives  an  instance  of  how  men  judged  and  acted  in  things 
temporal,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  His  pro- 
ceeding in  things  spiritual.  However,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  He  gave  His  approval  or  sanction  to  the 
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custom  referred  to.  He  only  refers  to  what  men  do 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  but  He  is  net  to  be  held 
responsible  for  their  doings  or  customs. 

Oinos,  if  Used  by  our  Lord. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  our  Lord  approved  of  the 
use  of  intoxicating  wine  as  a  beverage,  and  that  He  was 
Himself  accustomed  to  use  it  in  daily  life.  This  sup- 
position has  little  foundation  apart  from  Jewish  slander, 
Our  Lord  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say, 
Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber.  All  believe 
this  to  be  a  Jewish  slander,  at  the  same  time  it  may 
be,  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the 
statement.  Some  suppose  that  our  Lord  was  accustomed 
to  drink  intoxicating  wine,  or  the  Jews  would  never  have 
charged  him  with  being  a  wine-bibber.  But  they  might 
have  preferred  this  charge  against  Him  if  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  unfermentedwiwo..  John  came  neither 
eating  nor  drinking,  that  is,  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness, 
and  lived  the  life  of  a  Nazarite,  and  the  Jews  said  he 
had  a  devil.  They  knew  that  men  possessed  with  devils 
sometimes  lived  a  solitary  life ;  and  because  John  lived 
a  solitary  life,  they  said  he  had  a  devil.  Christ  came 
eating  and  drinking,  that  is,  lived  a  social  life,  and  the 
Jews  said  He  was  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber. 
They  knew  that  men  who  lived  a  social  life  were  some- 
times gluttonous  men  and  wine-bibbers;  and  as  our  Lord 
lived  a  social  life,  they  said  He  was  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  wine-bibber.  These  were  the  grounds  of  their 
slander  in  both  cases.  There  is  no  more  ground  for 
supposing  that  Christ  was  a  wine  bibber,  than  for  sup- 
posing that  John  had  a  devil.  Christ  was  as  free  from 
intoxicating  wine,  as  John  was  from  the  devil. 
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Had  we  any  evidence  that  Christ  was  accustomed  to 
use  oinos  as  a  beverage,  it  would  not  then  follow  that 
this  oinos  was  intoxicating.  We  have  already  shown, 
that  the  term  was  a  general  one  for  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  whether  fermented  or  otherwise.  And  while 
natural  for  our  Lord  to  use  unfermented  oinos  as  a  gift 
of  providence,  it  would  not  be  natural  for  Him  to  use 
fermented  oinos.  His  human  nature  was  perfect,  and 
all  His  desires  were  perfectly  adjusted  and  under  abso 
lute  control.  Now,  would  our  Lord  use  anything 
eating  or  drinking,  that  would  tend  to  injure  His  body, 
or  destroy  the  beautiful  harmony  of  His  desires,  with 
the  convictions  of  His  higher  nature?  Strong  drink, 
when  admitted  into  the  body,  is  a  disturbing  element, 
exciting  bodily  appetites,  and  tending  to  destroy  the 
harmonious  relations  existing  between  the  body  and  the 
soul,  and  therefore  we  may  infer  that  our  Lord  would 
no  more  touch  such  a  beverage,  than  He  would  touch 
a  thing  of  evil.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  our  Lord 
was  not  accustomed  to  use  intoxicating  wine,  unless  it 
be  supposed,  that  His  body  was  differently  constituted 
from  ours. 

Further,  in  the  Gospel  narrative  we  have  recorded 
a  remarkable  instance,  in  which  our  Lord  refused  to 
drink  this  intoxicating  wine.  If  He  refused  to  drink 
wine  in  one  instance,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  in- 
toxicating. He  would  refuse  to  drink  it  in  every  case 
for  the  same  reason.  While  suffering  on  the  cross,  and 
thirsty  from  the  torture  He  endured,  intoxicating  wine 
was  offered  to  him,  but  He  received  it  not  (Mark  xv.  23). 
Nov/,  if  our  Lord  refused  to  drink  intoxicating  wine, 
when,  if  ever,  His  physical  nature  required  it.  He  would 
refuse  to  drink  it  during  life  as  a  beverage.     Men  are 
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inconsistent,  and  do  many  things  in  life,  that  they  would 
not  do  when  they  come  to  die ;  but  this  could  not  be 
said  of  our  blessed  Lord.  He  was  ever  consistent ;  and 
what  from  principle  He  refused  to  do  when  He  came 
to  die,  He  would  not  do  during  life.  We  cannot  separate 
His  life  work  from  His  death  work,  or  suppose  them 
to  be  governed  by  different  principles,  for  the  great 
principle  of  self-sacrifice  governed  both.  Therefore,  if 
Christ  refused  intoxicating  wine  when  engaged  in  His 
death  work.  He  would  refuse  it  when  engaged  in  His  life 
work.  If  intoxicating  wine  interfered  with  His  suffering 
the  will  of  God,  it  would  also  interfere  with  His  doing 
the  will  of  God.  For  these  reasons,  apart  from  His 
being  our  ensample,  we  infer  that  during  His  life,  our 
Lord  was  not  accustomed  to  use  intoxicating  wine, 

Oinos,  as  made  by  Miracle. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  miracle  performed  by 
Christ  was  the  miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine. 
Some  appear  disposed  to  regard  this  act  as  our  Lord's 
seal  of  approval  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine.  It 
appears  that  when  the  guests  had  well  drunk,  He  put 
forth,  for  the  first  time.  His  miracle-working  power  in 
order  to  provide  a  fresh  supply.  Accordingly,  this  miracle 
in  Galilee  is  regarded  by  many,  as  an  insurmountable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  Temperance  movement.  The 
working  of  the  miracle  under  the  circumstances ; 
is  looked  upon  as  the  special  expression  of  our  Lord's 
sanction  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine.  There  is  no 
intimation  in  the  Gospel  narrative  that  the  wine  was 
intoxicating,  this  is  taken  for  granted.  And  assuming 
this,  all  the  rest  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.     If  our 
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Lord  gave  miraculous  sanction  to  the  free  use  of  in- 
toxicating wine,  then  the  teaching  of  Scripture  elsewhere 
must  agree  with  our  Lord's  action ;  then  the  whole  Bible 
is  Opposed  to  Temperance  principles,  as  understood 
by  abstainers.  Such  are  some  of  the  grave  issues 
involved  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage.  The 
inferences  are  logical  enough,  and  follow  from  the 
premise,  but  we  take  exception  to  the  premise. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  among  the  Jews,  the 
marriage  feast  continued  for  seven  days,  and  it  must 
have  been  toward  the  end  of  this  period  that  the  original 
supply  began  to  fail.  No  doubt,  the  guests  had  been 
drinking  freely  for  several  days,  hence  the  supply  pro- 
vided had  been  consumed.  At  this  juncture,  one  said 
to  our  Lord,  "  They  have  no  wine."  The  time  having 
come  for  action.  He  directed  six  water-pots  to  be  filled 
with  water,  then  He  turned  this  water  into  wine,  and 
thus  by  miracle  provided  the  needed  supply.  Ac- 
cording to  the  governor  of  the  feast,  this  wine  was 
better,  or  as  by  some  understood,  stronger,  than  the 
preceding.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  wine  made  by 
Christ  was  intoxicating,  and  then  mark  what  follows. 
Men  drinking  several  days  are  encouraged  to  drink  on. 
Men  drinking  several  days,  until  they  have  well  drunk, 
are  encouraged  by  miracle  to  drink  on,  and  to  drink  still 
stronger  wine.  In  other  words,  men  are  encouraged  by 
miracle  to  drink  to  excess,  and  thus  our  Lord  is  made 
the  patron  of  drunkenness.  A  view  of  the  first  miracle, 
that  logically  leads  to  such  conclusions,  refutes  itself. 
Mythology  nowhere  attributes  anything  to  Bacchus,  more 
calculated  to  encourage  drunkenness,  than  is  here  at- 
tributed to  Christ  by  professing  Christians.  And  an 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  that  sinks  our  Lord  to  a 
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level  with  the  wine-loving  god  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
should  be  rejected  with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  Never 
did  Jewish  persecutor  heap  more  insult  upon  the  Son 
of  God,  than  His  professed  followers  do,  who  in  this 
way  sink  Him  to  a  level  with  this  heathen  deity. 

An  interpretation  of  the  passage  which  reflects  so 
seriously  upon  the  Redeemer's  character,  stands  self- 
condemned,  and  must  be  repudiated  by  all  who  have 
any  reverence  for  His  name.  Such  an  interpretation 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  infidels  and  unbelievers ;  but 
all  true  followers  must  show  their  reverence  for  Him  by 
upholding  the  sublime  purity  of  His  character.  But  this 
interpretation  is  not  merely  opposed  to  His  character,  it 
is  also  contrary  to  His  teaching.  He  taught  His  disciples 
to  pray,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Now,  if  He 
worked  a  miracle  to  provide  a  large  supply  of  intoxi- 
cating wine  for  a  marriage  party,  that  had  been  drinking 
freely  for  several  days,  would  it  not  be  leading  them  into 
temptation  to  drink  to  excess,  and  then  His  action  would 
contradict  His  teaching.  Thus  our  Lord  is  charged 
with  inconsistency  by  those  who  contend  for  this  inter- 
pretation. 

Now,  we  are  bound  to  explain  this  miracle  at  the 
marriage  feast,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's  character 
and  teaching ;  and  if  so,  we  cannot  suppose  the  wine 
made  by  Him  to  have  been  intoxicating.  In  order  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  the  first  point  to  decide  is,  did  Christ 
act  as  man,  or  as  God,  in  turning  the  water  into  wine  ? 
Those  who  say  He  made  intoxicating  wine,  suppose 
Him  to  have  acted  as  man,  and  to  have  made  the  same 
kind  of  wine  as  man  makes.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
suppose  Him  to  have  acted  as  God,  and  to  have  made  by 
miracle,  such  a  wine  as  God  makes  every  year  by  means 
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of  the  vine  tree.  In  performing  this  miracle,  our  Lord 
could  not  act  as  man,  and  therefore  He  could  not  have 
made  the  same  kind  of  wine  that  man  makes.  This 
miracle  is  different  from  the  miracle  of  feeding  the 
multitude,  and  the  difference  is  noteworthy.  When 
feeding  the  multitude,  He  took  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
and  multiplied  the  substance;  but  He  did  not  adopt 
this  course  at  the  marriage  feast.  In  the  case  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  there  was  no  evil  element,  and  there- 
fore nothing  that  He  might  not  multiply  by  a  creative 
act ;  but  in  the  case  of  intoxicating  wine,  there  was  an 
evil  element,  and  therefore  He  would  not  multiply  it  by 
a  creative  act.  Accordingly,  He  did  not  multiply  the 
ivine  made  by  vian,  some  of  which  might  have  been  in- 
toxicating ;  but  He  made  wine  out  of  water,  in  which 
there  was  no  element  of  evil.  At  the  marriage  in  Galilee, 
there  may  have  been  wines  both  intoxicating  and  unin- 
toxicating ;  and  to  multiply  the  latter  would  have  been 
misleading,  since  men  in  after  times  would  not  have 
known  which.  Hence,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  He  turned  water  into  wine, 
thereby  refusing  to  touch  the  wine  made  by  man. 

If  we  suppose  Christ  to  have  acted  as  God  in  turning 
water  into  wine,  we  must  suppose  Him  to  have  made 
unintoxicating  wine.  God  makes  wine  out  of  water  every 
year  by  means  of  the  vine  tree,  and  the  vine  tree  does 
not  grow  intoxicating  wine :  nor  does  any  other  plant 
or  tree  in  nature  grow  alcohol  in  any  form  :  nor  is  there 
any  living  thing  whether  plant  or  animal,  that  needs 
alcohol,  or  that  can  appropriate  it  as  food.  Alcohol  is  not 
grown  by  any  plant  in  nature  ;  it  is  not  the  product  of 
life,  and  it  is  not  required  as  food  by  any  living  thing. 
Alcohol  is  a  chemical  product,  a  thing  of  art  and  not  of 
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nature,  being  nowhere  found  either  in  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdom.  Now,  as  the  wine  made  by  God  is 
unintoxicaiifig,  and  as  Christ  acted  as  God  when  per- 
forming the  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast,  the  wine  made 
by  Him  must  also  have  been  unintoxicating. 

It  may  still  be  contended  that  as  God  acts  by  natural 
law,  whatever  is  done  by  it  is  done  by  Him.  And  as 
wine  ferments  of  itself,  God  may  be  said  to  make  fer- 
mented wine.  However,  wine  does  not  ferment  of  itself, 
it  never  ferments  without  the  intervention  of  man.  God 
acts  by  the  laws  of  nature,  until  man  interposes,  and 
turns  the  action  of  natural  law  so  as  to  answer  his  own 
purposes.  Man  can  do  little  unless  through  the  medium 
of  natural  law ;  and  if  we  attribute  to  God  what  man 
does  by  means  of  natural  law,  we  make  God  responsible 
for  all  the  evils  in  the  world.  An  argument  of  this  kind, 
involving  such  consequence,  is  evil  in  its  nature,  and 
immoral  in  its  tendencies.  The  principle  involved, 
takes  away  from  man  his  responsibility,  and  attributes 
all  his  wrong-doing  to  the  Most  High.  God  nowhere 
furnishes  man  with  intoxicating  drink  of  any  kind,  it  is 
entirely  a  thing  of  human  manufacture. 

When  Christ  performed  this  miracle  in  Galilee,  He  is 
said  to  have  "  manifested  forth  His  glory ;"  and  would 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  wine  for  the  use  of  men 
who  had  well  drunk,  manifest  or  show  forth  the  glory 
of  Christ?  We  think  not.  However,  the  language  of 
the  governor  of  the  feast,  is  frequently  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  wine  was  of  an  intoxicating  character.  But  the 
language  does  not  warrant  the  interpretation  put  upon  it. 
The  governor  only  refers  to  the  custom  prevailing  on 
festival  occasions,  and  gives  no  intimation  that  the  wine 
made  by  Christ  was  intoxicating.     He  only  says  that  the 
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wine  made  by  Christ  was  of  the  best  quality,  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  goodness  of  its  quality  depended 
upon  its  alcoholic  strength.  The  ancients  did  not  judge 
of  things  as  we  moderns  do,  but  we  are  too  apt  to  think 
they  did.  They  had  a  different  standard  of  judging  from 
what  men  have  now,  and  yet  we  judge  of  the  things  of 
ancient  times  by  our  modern  standard.  The  wine  that 
God  makes  is  better  than  the  wine  that  man  makes,  so 
the  wine  that  Christ  made  was  the  best. 

In  support  of  the  views  now  advanced,  we  have  the 
authority  of  eminent  writers,  ancient  and  modern.  As 
they  had  no  connection  with  the  Temperance  movement, 
their  testimony  is  of  special  value.  Their  logic  is  not 
always  what  it  should  be,  and  in  consequence,  their  con- 
clusions are  not  always  in  harmony  with  their  principles. 
Hence  we  may  adopt  their  principles  without  admitting 
their  conclusions.  Now,  they  lay  down  the  principle, 
that  the  wine  made  by  Christ  was  the  same  kind  of  wine 
that  God  makes  every  year,  by  means  of  the  vine  tree ; 
and  from  this  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  wine  made 
by  Christ  was  unintoxicating. 

"  For  He  on  that  marriage-day  made  wine  in  the  six 
jars  which  He  ordered  to  be  filled  with  water — He  who 
now  makes  it  every  year  in  the  vine.  For  as  what  the 
servants  had  poured  into  the  water  jars,  was  turned  into 
wine  by  the  power  of  the  Lord,  so  also  that  which  the 
clouds  pour  forth  is  turned  into  wine  by  the  power  of 
the  self-same  Lord.  But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  what  is 
done  every  year ;  its  very  frequency  makes  astonishment 
to  fail."  Augustine,  Evan.  Joan. 

"  Now  indeed  making  plain,  that  it  is  He  who  changes 
into  wine  the  water  in  the  vines,  and  the  rain  drawn  up 
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by  the  roots,  He  produced  instantly  at  the  wedding-feast, 
that  which  is  formed  in  the  plant  during  a  long  course  of 
time."  Chtysostom,  Horn.  22. 

"  That  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the  water  was 
changed  into  manufactured  wine ;  but  that  Christ  sub- 
stituted His  creative  power  for  various  natural  and  arti- 
ficial processes;  that  He  intensified,  so  to  speak,  the 
powers  of  water  into  those  of  wine.  Indeed,  this  latter 
view  of  the  miracle  conforms  better  to  its  spiritual 
import  than  the  former.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  work 
of  Christianity  not  to  destroy  what  is  natural,  but  to 
ennoble  and  transfigure  it,  as  the  organ  of  divine  powers." 

Neander.  Tent.   Cydo. 

"  He  who  each  year  prepares  the  wine  in  the  grape, 
causing  it  to  drink  up  and  swell  with  the  moisture  of 
earth  and  heaven — to  transmute  this  into  nobler  juices 
of  its  own — did  now  concentrate  all  those  slower  pro- 
cesses into  a  single  moment,  and  accomplish  in  an 
instant  what  usually  He  takes  many  months  to  accom- 
plish. This  analogy  does  not  help  us  to  understand 
what  our  Lord  did  at  this  time,  but  yet  brings  before 
us,  that  in  it  He  was  working  in  the  line  of  (above 
indeed,  but  not  across  or  counter  to)  His  own  more 
ordinary  operations,  the  unnoticed  miracles  of  every- 
day nature."  Trench  on  Miracles. 

Taking  the  ground  that  the  wine  made  by  Christ  was 
not  inebriating.  His  action  in  the  miracle  would  per- 
fectly harmonize  with  His  character  and  doctrine,  and 
we  are  therefore  bound  to  take  this  ground,  as  believers 
in  His  spotless  purity  and  consistency  of  character. 
But   some   appear   to   think,  that   the   Jews  were   not 
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accustomed  to  drink  unfermented  wine  as  a  beverage 
No  doubt  they  were  accustomed  to  drink  both  kinds  of 
wine;  for  then  as  now,  there  were  some  who  had  a 
craving  for  alcohol.  But  the  question  is  not  so  much 
what  kind  of  wine  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  drink, 
as  the  kind  that  God  would  have  them  drink.  The 
kind  that  God  would  have  the  people  drink,  is  the  kind 
that  Christ  made  for  them  at  the  marriage-feast.  Now, 
we  have  already  shown  that  God  designed  His  people 
to  drink  "  tirosh,"  and  "  the  blood  of  the  grape,"  that 
is,  unfermented  wine,  and  therefore  the  wine  made  by 
our  Lord  must  have  been  unintoxicating. 

Oinos,  and  Christian  Expediency. 

An  apostle  has  said,  "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me ; 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient ; "  and  this  doctrine  of 
expediency  has  been  adopted  by  many  temperance 
workers.  Many  good  men  believe,  that  the  principle 
of  expediency  is  the  only  basis  afforded  by  Scripture 
for  their  temperance  work.  It  is  supposed,  that  the 
use  of  inebriating  wine  may  be  lawful ;  but  when  it 
becomes  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  others,  we 
should  deny  ourselves  for  their  sake.  For  a  thing  lawful 
in  itself  is  not  always  expedient,  as  circumstances  alter 
cases.  The  Christian  who  acts  on  the  principle  that 
things  lawful  in  themselves  may  be  done  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  will  often  find  himself  in 
difficulty,  and  his  example  anything  but  edifying.  We 
must  never  do  what  is  unlawful ;  but  it  may  sometimes 
be  our  duty  to  refrain  from  doing  what  is  lawful.  We 
bear  certain  relations  to  our  fellow  men,  and  we  must 
take  care  that  our  good  be  not  spoken  of  as  evil.    Hence 
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we  are  to  shun  the  very  appearance  of  evil  This  doc- 
trine of  expediency  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  a  single 
sentence  :  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or 
is  offended,  or  is  made  weak"  (Rom.  xiv.  21), 

Now,  this  doctrine  of  expediency  may,  no  doubt,  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  temperance  work;  but  it  fails  to 
meet  the  case.  This  doctrine  supposes  that  Christ  was 
accustomed  to  drink  intoxicating  wine,  but  that  Paul 
abstained  for  the  sake  of  his  weaker  brethren.  Here, 
Paul  is  supposed  to  raise  the  gospel  standard  higher 
than  his  divine  Master.  Then,  Christ  did  not  raise  the 
standard  high  enough,  or  Paul  raised  it  too  high.  If 
so,  which  of  their  examples  are  we  to  follow?  Are  we 
to  drink  intoxicating  wine,  as  Christ  was  supposed  to 
do ;  or  are  we  to  abstain,  like  Paul  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion we  have  here  to  decide ;  but  it  does  not  involve 
much  difficulty.  The  claims  of  Christ  are  paramount, 
and  therefore  we  should  take  His  example  in  preference 
to  the  example  of  Paul,  whom  we  are  only  to  follow  as 
he  followed  Christ.  If  we  follow  the  example  which 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  left  us,  and  drink  wine  in 
moderation,  then  what  becomes  of  this  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian expediency,  as  the  Scriptural  ground  for  total  ab- 
stinence ?  The  example  of  Christ  is  clothed  with  more 
authority  than  the  example  of  Paul ;  and  those  who 
follow  the  example  of  Paul,  and  adopt  this  doctrine  of 
expediency,  occupy  a  very  equivocal  position.  They 
pass  over  the  example  of  Christ,  and  become  the 
followers  of  Paul.  As  a  minister  once  said,  when  plead- 
ing for  his  glass  of  wine,  "You  may  be  a  follower  of 
Paul,  or  John  Baptist,  but  I  am  content  to  be  a  follower 
of  Christ." 
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There  is  another  thing  involved  in  this  doctrine  of 
expediency,  to  which  we  must  take  strong  exception.  It 
represents  Paul  as  more  disposed  than  Christ  to  exercise 
self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others.  Now,  Christ  gave  up 
everything,  even  to  His  life  on  the  cross,  for  the  sake 
of  others ;  and  a  theory  that  attributes  more  self-denial 
to  Paul  than  Christ,  we  must  repudiate.  It  is  altogether 
opposed  to  the  Bible,  and  dishonouring  to  our  Lord's 
character  and  mission,  and  would  be  repudiated  by  Paul 
himself,  with  all  the  devoted  enthusiasm  which  he 
entertained  for  his  Master.  This  theory  of  Christian 
expediency  involves  an  unscriptural  principle,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  taken  as  a  Scriptural  basis  for  temper- 
ance work  If  there  is  any  Scriptural  ground  for 
temperance,  it  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

However,  we  have  still  a  more  serious  objection  to 
offer  to  this  doctrine  of  expediency  than  the  preceding. 
It  appears  to  attribute  more  charity  to  Paul  than  to 
Christ.  The  principle  of  the  self-denial  exercised  by 
Paul  was  charity.  He  would  neither  eat  flesh,  or  drink 
Avine,  or  do  any  thing  whereby  his  brother  might  be 
offended  or  made  weak,  for  the  law  of  charity  required 
that  he  should  not  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  his  brother's 
way.  Now,  it  is  supposed  that  our  Lord  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  intoxicating  wine  as  a  beverage  in  every- 
day life,  and  that  He  even  worked  a  miracle  to  provide 
it  for  a  wedding-party.  So  it  is  supposed  that  Christ 
drank  wine  and  made  wine,  but  that  Paul  denied  him- 
self for  the  sake  of  others  :  therefore  Paul  is  represented 
as  more  charitable  than  Christ.  Paul  puts  it  otherwise, 
however,  when  he  says,  "  Destroy  not  thy  brother 
with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died ; "  that  is,  Christ 
died  for  him,  and  it  is  a  small  thing   for  us  to  deny 
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ourselves  the  gratification  of  taste,  for  Him.  And 
sure!)'  the  charity  required  in  the  latter  case  comes  far 
short  of  the  charity  exercised  in  the  former.  Hence,  as 
this  doctrine  of  expediency  attributes  more  charity  to 
Paul  than  to  Christ,  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  and 
opposed  to  Paul's  own  teaching,  therefore  we  must 
reject  it  as  a  Scriptural  basis  for  the  temperance  move- 
ment. 

Many  may  object  to  this  reasoning  as  unfair,  on  the 
ground  that  certain  new  circumstances  arose  in  Paul's 
time,  that  rendered  his  case  different  from  that  of  his 
Master.  It  is  true  that  our  Lord  had  not  to  deal  with 
meats  offered  to  idols,  as  Paul  had  to  do,  in  writing  to 
the  Roman  Christians ;  but  He  had  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  offence.  New  circumstances  may  have 
arisen  in  Paul's  time ;  but  the  principle  of  offence,  in- 
volved in  them,  was  not  new.  This  principle  our  Lord 
had  spoken  of,  and  strongly  condemned,  during  His 
ministry.  Moreover,  there  were  weak  brethren  since 
the  time  of  Noah,  who  had  fallen  through  wine ;  and 
yet  our  Lord  is  supposed  not  to  have  denied  Himself 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  fallen  since  by  drink. 
Besides,  it  is  forgotten  that  Christ's  example  is  for  all 
time,  for  Paul's  time,  and  our  time,  as  well  as  for  His 
own.  Hence  the  supposed  new  circumstances  of  Paul's 
time  do  not  affect  the  case. 

As  this  doctrine  of  Christian  expediency  brings  the 
example  of  Christ  into  conflict  with  the  example  of 
Paul,  and  attributes  to  the  latter  more  charity  and 
self-denial  than  to  the  former,  it  must  be  unscriptural 
and  untrue,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  sound  basis  for 
the  temperance  reformation.  The  Scriptures  permit  us 
to  deny  ourselves  of  things  lawful,  if  we  so  wish ;  but 
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they  do  not  make  such  self-denial  obligatory  upon  us. 
No  Christian  is  under  any  obligation  to  exercise  more 
self-denial  than  Christ.  He  is  our  great  exemplar : 
"  For  whom  God  did  foreknow,  He  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He 
might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren"  (Rom. 
viii.  29). 

How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  law  of  charity 
inculcated  by  Paul  with  the  example  of  Christ?  If 
we  regard  Christ  as  accustomed  to  drink  intoxicating 
wine,  we  cannot  do  it ;  for  His  example  is  for  all  time, 
therefore  the  supposed  peculiar  circumstances  of  Paul's 
time  do  not  affect  the  case.  The  supposed  example 
of  Christ  has  often  been  brought  up  in  support  of  wine- 
drinking,  and  it  has  thereby  become  an  offence  and 
a  cause  of  stumbling  unto  many.  This  fact  proves,  that 
this  supposed  character  was  not  Christ's  real  character, 
which  never  could  become  an  offence  to  His  followers. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  reconcile  Paul's  law  of  charity 
with  Christ's  character,  unless  we  suppose  that  Christ 
kept  this  law  in  His  life.  This  is  the  true  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  Christ  was  the  embodiment  of  divine 
charity ;  and  Paul  never  did  inculcate  a  law  of  charity 
that  Christ  did  not  fulfil  in  His  life.  Now,  if  our  Lord 
was  the  embodiment  of  divine  charity,  and  therefore  if 
He  fulfilled  this  law  of  charity,  which  we  believe  He 
never  transgressed,  it  follows  that  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  use  intoxicating  wine.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  law 
of  charity  inculcated  by  Paul — inculcated  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  dwelling  in  Paul,  and  speaking  through  him, 
an  irrefragable  argument  in  support  of  our  position, 
namely,  that  during  His  life  on  earth,  our  Lord  did  not 
drink  intoxicating  wine. 
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Oinos,  as  recommended  to  Timothy. 

Paul's  recommendation  to  Timothy,  to  *'  drink  a  little 
wine  for  his  stomach's  sake,  and  for  his  often  infirmities," 
has  been  taken  to  express  his  sanction  of  the  use  ot 
intoxicating  wine.  The  passage  is  always  quoted  by 
those  who  plead  for  moderation  in  drinking,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  unanswerable.  Their  argument 
appears  to  run  in  this  wise,  or  as  some  would  say,  on  all 
fours.  Paul  recommended  Timothy  to  take  a  little  wine 
for  his  stomach's  sake.  This  wine  was  intoxicating ; 
then  intoxicating  wine  is  good  for  the  stomach ;  then 
intoxicating  wine  is  good  for  all ;  and  Paul  recommends 
it,  and  approves  of  its  use.  Thus  a  number  of  con- 
clusions are  soon  reached,  not  one  of  which  is  true. 
They  are  not  in  harmony  with  Paul's  law  of  charity 
which  we  have  just  considered,  and  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  is  not  likely  to  contradict  himself.  His  language 
to  Timothy  must  accord  with  his  law  of  charity  (i  Tim. 
V.   23). 

In  this  passage  there  are  several  things  to  consider, 
in  order  to  understand  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears 
that  Timothy  was  a  rigid  abstainer ;  and  would  drink  no 
wine,  though  ill  in  health.  In  the  second  place,  Paul 
did  not  recommend  Timothy  to  drink  wine  as  a  beverage, 
but  as  a  medicine  to  benefit  his  health.  Further,  what 
Paul  appears  to  have  recommended  was,  that  he  should 
no  longer  take  water  only,  but  a  little  wine  with  it,  for 
his  stomachs  sake,  and  his  often  infirmities.  He  was 
not  to  drink  water  alone,  but  a  little  wine  in  the  water. 
Again,  Paul  did  not  recommend  that  the  little  wine  to 
be  used  with  the  water  should  be  intoxicating.  Our 
"  moderation "   friends   assume    that   the   wine   recom- 
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mended  to  Timothy  was  intoxicating,  and  then  from  this 
assumption  draw  any  number  of  inferences.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Paul  recommended  to 
Timothy  the  use  of  an  intoxicating  wine. 

We  learn  from  Pliny,  who  was  a  contemporary  with 
Paul,  that  various  kinds  of  wine  were  used  as  medicines 
in  his  day,  some  of  which  were  inebriating,  and  some 
were  not.  With  regard  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  | 
wine  in  ancient  times,  there  was  great  variety  of  opinion 
entertained  by  Roman  writers.  After  noting  many  of 
the  supposed  medicinal  properties  of  grapes,  raisins, 
must,  and  different  kinds  and  preparations  of  wine, 
Pliny  proceeds  to  say :  "  to  treat,  however,  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  each  individual  kind,  would  be 
a  labour  without  end,  and  quite  inexhaustible ;  the  more 
so  as  the  opinion  of  medical  men  are  so  entirely  at 
variance  on  the  subject."  Hat  His.  23.  19. 

Pliny  further  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  wine  specially 
prepared  for  invalids,  named  "  adynamon,"  which  means 
without  strength.  This  wine,  as  the  name  indicates,  was 
unfermented,  and  therefore  without  strength.  The  mode 
of  its  preparation  will  be  described  further  on,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  wines  of  Greece  and  Rome.  What 
Paul's  views  were,  with  reference  to  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  wine,  we  are  unable 
to  determine.  But  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  recommend  this  unfermented 
^vine,  specially  prepared  for  invalids,  than  strong  wine 
like  those  of  the  present  day.  This  unfermented 
adynamon  would  be  more  natural,  more  nourishing,  and 
more  healthful  than  the  fermented.  Yet,  even  if  we 
suppose  Paul  to  have  recommended  a  little  intoxicating 
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wine  as  a  medicine,  his  doing  this  would  afford  no 
sanction  to  our  drinking  customs.  Paul's  recommenda- 
tion would  only  apply  to  those  who  had  stomachs  and 
infirmities  like  Timothy ;  and  then  they  should  have  to 
get  the  same  kind  of  wine  that  Paul  ordered,  and  they 
should  use  it  in  the  same  way,  mixed  with  water. 

We  may  add  here  the  apostle's  admonitions  in  reference 
to  wine-drinking,  as  they  should  stand  side  by  side  with 
his  recommendation.  When  instructing  Timothy  and 
Titus,  in  reference  to  their  official  duties,  among  other 
things  to  be  avoided,  he  mentions  wine  -  drinking, 
Timothy  was  to  appoint  bishops  over  the  church,  and 
Paul  describes  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  to 
be  appointed  to  the  sacred  office.  A  bishop  should  be 
blameless ;  he  should  be  sober,  and  not  given  to  wine. 
The  Greek  word  used  by  Paul,  and  here  rendered, 
"given  to  wine,"  is  paroinos,  from  para,  "near,"  and 
oinos,  "wine;"  hence  to  be  near,  or  sitting  at  wifte. 
The  paroinos,  therefore,  was  one  who  was  disposed  to 
sit  at  wine,  and  thus  give  his  sanction  to  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  time.  According  to  the  apostle's  in- 
struction, therefore,  the  bishop  should  not  only  be  an 
abstainer  (pr]<paX£ov),  he  should  also  avoid  the  company 
of  wine-drinkers,  and  should  give  no  countenance  to  the 
drinking  customs  of  the  people.  Such  is  Paul's  teaching 
with  regard  to  bishops  (i  Tim.  iii.  3). 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  addressing  Titus  on  the 
same  subject,  the  apostle  gives  the  same  instructions. 
However,  when  writing  to  Titus,  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  elder  or  presbyter  for  bishop ;  and  therefore  his 
directions  would  apply  to  elders  or  presbyters  as  well  as 
bishops.  Now,  elders,  presbyters,  and  bishops,  embrace 
all  the  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry  at  the  present 
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time;  and  if  they  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  they  should  be  abstainers,  and  should  not 
sit  at  table  with  wine-drinkers,  or  give  their  sanction  to 
our  drinking  customs  (Tit.  i.  7), 

In  writing  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  where  he  had 
left  Timothy  to  put  things  in  order,  his  language  is  of 
like  import.  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine  wherein  is  excess, 
but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  Here,  being  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  is  put  as  the  antithesis  of  being  filled  with  wine. 
Some  think  that  there  is  allusion  here  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  the  character  of  which  was  well-known  to  the 
Ephesians.  These  worshippers  filled  themselves  with 
wine,  and  then  they  supposed  themselves  inspired  by 
their  god.  In  this  sense  the  apostle's  language  would 
mean,  Be  not  filled  with  wine,  like  the  followers  of 
Bacchus ;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  like  the  followers 
of  Christ.  The  Greek  word  asotia,  rendered  "excess," 
literally  means  not  savable,  and  may  refer  to  the  state  of 
those  who  indulged  in  drink.  Their  state  was  one  of 
unsavableness.  The  followers  of  Bacchus  were  filled  with 
wine,  that  is,  they  were  filled  with  their  god ;  and  the 
followers  of  Christ  should  be  filled  with  His  Spirit,  that 
is,  they  should  be  filled  with  their  God.  Christians  who 
would  fill  themselves  with  wine  were  the  followers  of 
Bacchus,  and  not  the  followers  of  Christ.  Bacchus  and 
Christ  could  not  dwell  together;  and  therefore  those 
who  filled  themselves  with  wine,  belonged  to  Bacchus 
and  not  to  Christ.  The  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  could  not  dwell  together ;  and  therefore  those 
filled  with  wine  could  not  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  for 
the  drunkard  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Such  appears  Paul's  teaching  to  the  church  at  Ephesus 
(Eph.  v.   18). 
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It  is  supposed  by  others  that  the  term  asotia,  rendered 
"excess,"  has  reference  to  the  abuse  of  the  gifts  of 
providence,  and  not  to  the  unsavableness  of  those  filled 
with  wine.  Accordingly  they  render  asotia  as  "prodi- 
gality," or  "profligacy;"  as,  like  the  prodigal,  those 
indulging  in  wine  waste  their  substance  in  riotous  living. 
Taken  in  this  sense,  the  apostle  may  allude  either  to  the 
profligacy  and  debauchery  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  or  certain  drinking  customs  of  ancient  times. 
These  drinking  customs  were  arranged  drinking  contests, 
in  which  men  of  the  highest  rank  contended  for  victory, 
with  like  ambition  as  if  in  the  senate,  or  on  the  field  of 
battle.  If  we  regard  the  apostle  as  alluding  to  these 
strange  drinkings,  his  language  then  would  mean,  "  Be 
not  filled  with  wine  wherein  is  waste  or  prodigality,  but 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  That  there  was  waste  or 
prodigality  in  connection  with  such  drinking  contests, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  we  think  it  more  likely  that 
the  apostle  refers  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus  than  to 
them.  The  apostle  is  viewing  things  in  their  religious 
aspect,  and  allusion  to  this  drinking  custom  would  fail  to 
bring  out  his  meaning.  With  regard  to  these  drinking 
matches,  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  a  "  man  who  held  all 
the  honours  of  the  state,  that  could  drink  off  three  congii, 
or  about  three  gallons  and  three  pints,  at  a  single 
draught,  from  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Tricongius."  Nat.  His.  14,  28. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Paul's  recommendation 
to  Timothy  affords  no  sanction  to  our  drinking  customs. 
In  all  probability,  the  wine  recommended  was  un- 
fermented ;  and  it  was  recommended  only  as  a  medicine. 
At  the  same  time,  he  instructs  Timothy  that  bishops 
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were  to  be  abstainers ;  and  were  not  to  sit  at  wine,  or 
associate  with  wine-drinkers.  And  in  writing  to  those 
under  Timothy's  care,  he  exhorts  them  not  to  be  filled 
with  wine,  Uke  the  followers  of  Bacchus ;  but  to  h^  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  like  the  followers  of  Christ 

Oinos  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  coming  to  consider  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper,  we 
hesitate  in  entering  the  precincts  of  the  Christian  church, 
lest  we  should  disturb  her  repose.  The  subject  has 
already  evoked  a  spirit  of  controversy  that  has  not 
tended  to  edification.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  subject  should  not  be  considered  calmly  and 
temperately,  and  an  effort  made  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
Any  attempt  to  prevent  reverent  investigation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  seeking  the  truth,  under  the 
pretence  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  church,  is  wrong 
in  principle,  and  anti-protestant  in  character.  All  the 
Reformers  had  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  in 
their  day;  and  had  they  not  done  so,  there  should 
have  been  no  Reformation.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  no  doubt;  but  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  if  the  peace  is  genuine.  Christ, 
the  Prince  of  peace,  bequeathed  His  peace  to  His 
church,  but  His  peace  is  bound  up  with  His  truth, 
and  is  lost  with  it.  And  where  Christ's  truth  is  not 
held,  He  has  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. 
On  this  principle  the  Reformers  acted,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  as  they 
believed  that  peace  was  false.  A  church  that  does 
not  seek  to  know  the  truth  is  unworthy  of  the  name, 
and  therefore  a   true  church  should   never  hinder  in- 
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vestigation.  Let  it  only  be  honest  and  serious,  and  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  A  church  may  not  hke  to 
find  itself  in  error,  but  will  it  try  to  prevent  investigation 
lest  it  should  ?  The  church,  having  been  overrun  with 
the  errors  of  Popery,  should  court  investigation,  that  she 
might  get  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  might  make  her 
free.  While  desiring  to  hold  fast  a  form  of  sound 
words,  she  should  hail  with  joy  every  effort  put  forth 
to  add  to  her  heritage  of  truth. 

We  are  also  to  remember,  that  controversy  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  the  Christian  church,  since  every  doctrine 
and  ordinance  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  more 
or  less  protracted.  The  unedifying  character  of  con- 
troversy in  the  past  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  so  many 
fear  it  now ;  but  the  cause  of  this  controversy  is  obvious. 
The  powers  of  darkness  are  ever  labouring  to  pervert 
the  truth,  and  fallen  man  does  what  he  can  to  aid  them 
in  their  effort.  Hence  the  many  errors  that  have  arisen, 
and  the  necessity  for  controversy  involved.  There  is  no 
other  way  by  which  these  errors  can  be  corrected.  As 
it  must  needs  be  that  offence  comes,  so  must  controversy 
unless  error  be  allowed  to  prevail.  But  controversy 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  Chris- 
tian liberality,  in  order  that  the  interests  of  truth  may 
be  advanced. 

The  Lord's  supper  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  ordin- 
ances of  Christianity,  yet  around  it  there  has  been  more 
controversy  than  any  other.  The  reason  is,  that  more 
error  has  arisen  in  connection  with  it  than  any  other.  At 
the  same  time,  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  ordinance 
should  have  excited  a  becoming  spirit  of  reverence  in 
those  engaged  in  the  contest.  A  new  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy has  lately  arisen,  as  the  result  of  the  progress  of 
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the  temperance  reformation.  This  controversy  has  not 
been  raised  by  the  friends  of  temperance — they  have 
tried  to  avoid  it,  but  it  has  been  forced  upon  them. 
When  advocating  temperance,  they  have  been  met  by 
opponents  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  narrative  of 
the  marriage  in  Gahlee,  the  recommendation  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  and  the  use  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
advocates  of  temperance  were  thus  forced  into  the  Bible 
wine  question,  and  the  sacramental  controversy.  They 
are  not  therefore  justly  chargeable  with  raising  the  dis- 
cussion. It  was  forced  upon  them,  and  they  could  not 
shrink  from  it,  unless  they  were  to  abandon  their  temper- 
ance work. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  is 
assumed,  because  the  wines  spoken  of  in  Scripture  are 
assumed  to  have  been  intoxicating.  Now,  it  has  only  been 
assumed,  it  has  never  been  proved,  that  the  different 
wines  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  intoxicating.  Some 
of  them  were,  and  some  of  them  were  not ;  and  there- 
fore this  assumption  falls  to  the  ground,  and  there  is  no 
proof  furnished  here,  that  the  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper 
should  be  intoxicating. 

Another  argument  in  support  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
wine  in  the  Lord's  supper,  is  drawn  from  the  usages  of 
the  Christian  church  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
assumed  that  from  apostolic  times  till  now,  the  church 
has  been  accustomed  to  use  intoxicating  wine  in  this 
sacred  ordinance;  and  therefore  the  usage  must  be 
right,  and  should  not  be  changed.  Now  this  argument 
supposes  that  the  usages  of  the  church  in  the  past,  with 
reference  to  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper,  have  been  uni- 
formly the  same ;  otherwise,  it  has  no  force.  For  if  the 
usages  of  the  church  have  not  been  uniformly  the  same 
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from  the  first,  then  the  question  arises  as  to  which  of  the 
usages  was  right;  and  this  could  only  be  decided  by 
Scripture. 

Now,  the  records  of  the  church  do  not  say  that  her 
usages  were  always  the  same  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  say 
that  at  different  times,  and  among  her  several  sections, 
her  usages  with  regard  to  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  have 
varied.  Ecclesiastical  history  teaches  us,  that  different 
usages  have  prevailed  among  different  sections  of  the 
church,  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past,  with  their 
many  eventful  conflicts.  The  usages  of  the  church, 
with  reference  to  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper,  have  not 
been  uniform  in  the  past,  and  they  are  not  uniform 
now.  Hence  the  arguments  based  on  the  usages 
of  the  church  break  down,  and  prove  nothing,  since 
different  usages  have  prevailed.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
prove  apostolic  succession  in  the  church,  as  it  is  to  prove 
alcoholic  succession  in  the  Lord's  supper;  and  the  one 
is  about  as  true  as  the  other,  which  is  not  saying  much 
for  either.  It  is  evident,  that  the  argument  drawn  from 
church  usage  affords  no  authority  for  the  use  of  fermented 
wine  in  the  Lord's  supper. 

These  are  the  principal  arguments  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  but  they  are  unsatisfactory.  Another  equally 
so,  has  been  sometimes  added.  Some  have  contended 
that  unfermented  grape  juice  is  not  wine,  and  therefore 
it  should  not  be  used  at  the  Lord's  supper.  But  those 
advancing  this  argument  appear  to  forget,  that  the  word 
wine  is  never  once  used  in  connection  with  this  Christian 
ordinance  in  the  New  Testament.  It  appears  strange, 
that  this  fact  should  be  overlooked  by  intelligent  Chris- 
tians, who  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  subject.     The  New 
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Testament  speaks  of  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  and  "  the 
cup,"  and  these  are  proper  designations  for  unfermented 
wine.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  present  usage 
rests  upon  a  very  slender  foundation. 

It  is  true,  that  our  present  usage  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  so  far  as  our  Reformed 
churches  are  concerned.  But  this  only  covers  part  of 
the  ground.  What  about  the  times  before,  and  the  other 
numerous  offshoots  of  Christianity?  Besides,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  our  Reformers  had  other  work  to  do 
than  to  examine  closely  the  kind  of  wine  that  should  be 
used  in  the  sacrament.  ^Vhile  the  policy  of  many  was 
to  make  as  little  change  as  possible,  others  were  in- 
clined to  go  to  an  extreme.  We  have  an  instance  of 
the  latter,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Jewell.  We  learn 
from  his  Life,  that  he  hesitated  to  accept  a  bishopric, 
because  unleavened  bread  was  still  used  at  the  Lord's 
supper.  He  did  not  appeal  to  Scripture  in  this  case ; 
but  as  the  Romish  church  used  unleavened  bread  in  her 
communion,  he  objected  to  it  on  that  ground :  and  it 
required  all  the  influence  of  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  to 
induce  him  to  accept  of  the  office.  We  have  here 
evidence,  therefore,  that  our  Reformers  were  not  in- 
fluenced solely  by  the  mere  teaching  of  Scripture,  but 
that  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  had  to  be  considered.  The  result  was,  that  the 
Reformation  failed  to  reach  the  Scripture  standard  in  a 
number  of  minor  things,  and  among  these,  wine  in  the 
Lord's  supper. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reformers  were  not  altogether  silent 
in  reference  to  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper.  They  did 
not  insist  upon  fermented  wine  being  used  in  order  that 
the  sacrament  might  be  properly  administered.     Marck, 
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a  distinguished  Dutch  theologian,  born  in  1655,  in  his 
Compendium  of  Christian  Theology,  writes  as  follows : 
"  The  other  symbol  is  wine ;  we  do  not  learn  with 
authority  from  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  this  itself 
was  used  by  our  Lord  ;  but  both  from  the  paschal  custom 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  from  the  express  mention  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine ;  for  which  symbol,  however,  another 
could  be  substituted  to  take  the  place  of  the  wine  for 
the  accustomed  drink,  when  it  was  entirely  wanting.  In 
the  use  of  the  sacrament  for  the  abstemius — if  there  be 
any  such — we  think  the  same  rule  should  prevail,  if 
indeed  he  of  whom  we  speak  cannot  endure  the  least 
taste  of  wine ;  truly  rather  than  that  he  should  not 
receive  the  whole  feast,  let  him  use  water  or  some  other 
familiar  drink  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  partakes 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  well  in  that  drink  as  in  the 
wine,  since  the  promise  is  general,  and  regards  all  the 
faithful.  We  only  add  this,  that  the  assembly  should 
be  admonished,  lest  any  weak  person  should  be 
offended." 

"  When  wine  is  wholly  absent,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
design  of  the  sacrament,  if  a  beverage  is  used  fitted  both 
for  allaying  thirst,  and  exhilarating  the  heart,  and  ac- 
customed to  take  the  place  of  wine.  Such  in  America 
is  prepared  from  honey,  sugar,  or  other  spices,  or  even 
from  the  juice  of  the  cocoa  trees.  This  truly  is  better 
than  that  such  vast  regions  should  be  deprived  of  the 
use  of  the  sacrament,  or  to  decide  that  it  should  be 
administered  in  a  state  of  mutilation  in  one  kind  only." 

Philip  Melanchthon  himself  wrote  in  a  "  Book 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Sacrament  in  its  integrity," 
"  that  the  brethren  would  do  v/ell,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  wine,  if  they  used  for  it  hydromel  (l^pofieXi), 
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or,  water  sweetened  with  honey  or  mead."  Now,  the 
Roman  hydromeli  was  water  boiled  with  honey,  and  the 
Greek  may  have  been  so  also.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  Reformers  were  more  liberal  in  their  views  with 
reference  to  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper,  than  our  en- 
lightened theologians  of  the  present  day. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  unfermented  wine  in  the 
sacrament,  there  are  several  things  advanced  in  its  favour. 

Our  Lord  does  not  use  the  term  wine,  when  instituting 
the  ordinance ;  nor  is  the  term  applied  to  the  cup  of 
blessing  by  Paul,  or  any  other  inspired  writer.  Our 
friends  on  the  other  side  contend  that  the  juice  of  the 
grape  is  not  wine,  unless  fermented ;  and  as  the  term 
wine  is  never  applied  to  the  cup  of  blessing  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  cannot  contend  that  this  cup  contained 
wine  in  their  sense  of  the  term.  Hence,  those  who 
limit  the  sense  of  the  term  wine,  to  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  have  no  Scriptural  ground  on  which  to  take 
their  stand,  when  they  plead  for  the  use  of  their  kind 
of  wine  in  the  sacrament,  seeing  that  the  term  on  which 
they  insist  is  never  once  employed,  either  by  Christ 
or  His  apostles,  when  speaking  of  the  cup  of  blessing. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord 
exclude  the  notion  oi  fermented  wine.  In  speaking  of 
the  cup,  our  Lord  designates  it,  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine," 
a  phrase  which  is  taken  from  the  Jewish  form  of  blessing, 
and  which  was  not  a  designation  of  fermented  wine. 
The  phrase,  "  fruit  of  the  vine,"  in  its  primary  sense, 
would  denote  the  vine  fruit ;  and  in  its  secondary  sense, 
what  the  vine  fruit  contained,  namely,  unfermented  wine. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  ever  used  this  phrase 
in  any  other  sense,  or  applied  it  to  intoxicating  wine. 
However,  the  secondary  sense  is  the  only  one  true  to 
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nature,  under  the  circumstances  here  narrated ;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  our  Lord  used  the  phrase  in  this  sense, 
and  therefore  that  the  cup  of  blessing,  when  used  by 
Him,  contained  only  unfermented  wine. 

We  should  also  take  into  account  the  figure  employed 
by  Christ  when  instituting  this  Christian  ordinance. 
He  took  the  bread,  and  said.  This  is  My  body  which 
is  broken  for  you  ;  then  He  took  the  cup,  and  said,  this 
is  My  blood  which  is  shed  for  you.  Here,  to  represent 
His  broken  body,  the  bread  must  be  newly  broken ;  so, 
in  like  manner,  to  represent  His  shed  blood,  the  wine 
should  be  newly  pressed  out.  This,  the  figure  employed 
by  Christ  requires  ;  and  if  the  wine  could  not  always 
be  pressed  out  at  the  time  of  celebration,  it  should  be 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  pressed  out.  Taking  the 
figure  in  this,  its  proper  sense,  we  can  see  how  appropriate 
is  the  phrase,  "  fruit  of  the  vine,"  by  which  the  contents 
of  the  cup  are  designated. 

Moreover,  the  bread  and  wine  represented  the  food  of 
the  body,  and  were  supposed  to  sustain  its  life;  so 
Christ's  broken  body  and  shed  blood  represented  the 
food  of  the  soul,  and  were  supposed  to  sustain  its  life. 
Now,  if  bread  and  wine  were  not  food  for  the  body,  they 
would  not  be  appropriate  emblems  of  the  food  of  the 
soul,  and  would  not  be  used  as  such  by  Christ.  He 
would  not  employ  poisonous  substances,  or  things  in- 
jurious to  the  body,  to  represent  His  broken  body  and 
shed  blood,  the  source  of  life  to  the  soul.  Science 
teaches  that  intoxicating  wine  is  not  a  food  but  a  poison, 
this  was  known  to  our  Lord  ;  and  unless  we  suppose  Him 
to  use  a  poison  as  the  emblem  of  His  atoning  blood,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  wine  used  at  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  unfermented. 
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It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  wine  in  fermenting 
passes  through  a  process  of  corruption,  and  a  substance 
that  had  passed  through  a  process  of  corruption  would 
not  be  taken  by  Christ  to  represent  His  atoning  blood. 
Under  the  law,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  offered  up 
while  yet  warm,  and,  as  it  were,  instinct  with  life.  This 
sacrificial  blood  represented  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  to  allow  this  typical  blood  to  become  corrupt  before 
sprinkling  it  before  God,  would  have  called  down  Divine 
displeasure  upon  the  Jews.  Under  Judaism,  the  typical 
emblems  of  Christ's  atoning  work  should  not  be  tainted 
with  corruption  ;  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  typical 
service  of  the  Jews  before  our  eyes,  will  we  conclude 
that  an  opposite  principle  prevails  now,  and  that  in 
instituting  a  Christian  ordinance,  our  Lord  employs 
fermented  wine — wine  that  had  passed  through  a  process 
of  corruption — to  represent  His  atoning  blood  ? 

Here  we  may  notice  an  objection  sometimes  offered 
in  reference  to  unfermented  wine.  We  have  heard  the 
use  of  unfermented  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  liable  to  corruption.  The 
notion  was  that  fermented  wine  would  not  corrupt,  that 
unfermented  wine  would  corrupt,  and  therefore  that 
fermented  wine  was  the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.  This  objection  involves  surprising 
ignorance.  Fermented  wine  is  subject  to  corruption  as 
well  as  unfermented  wine.  Moreover,  the  question  is 
not,  what  the  thing  used  as  an  emblem  may  become,  but 
what  it  is.  Everything  offered  up  in  the  Jewish  services 
was  liable  to  become  corrupt,  just  like  unfermented  wine, 
and  yet  the  things  offered  in  the  Jewish  services,  were 
types  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  This  objection,  therefore,  is 
as  much  opposed  to  the  types  of  the  Jewish  worship  as 
to  unfermented  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper. 
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The  Jewish  law  concerning  leaven,  sustains  the  views 
now  advanced.  Leaven  was  excluded  from  the  typical 
worship  of  the  Jews  by  Divine  command.  And  if  the 
law  respecting  leaven  excluded  all  things  fermented  from 
the  Jewish  passover,  the  bread  and  wine  taken  from  the 
paschal  feast,  and  used  by  Christ  at  the  institution  of 
the  last  supper,  must  have  been  unfermented.  In  the 
case  of  those  offerings  which  were  laid  upon  the  Divine 
altar,  and  which  were  connected  with  the  work  of  atone- 
ment, the  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  forbidden.  But  this 
law  concerning  leaven  applied  particularly  to  the  pass- 
over,  with  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was 
connected,  and  from  which  it  sprung. 

Now,  leaven  and  ferment  are  the  same  thing ;  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew  word  chamets,  rendered 
leaven,  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  liquids  as  well  as  solids, 
to  wine  as  well  as  to  bread,  and  therefore  the  prohibition 
of  chamets  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  passover,  would 
exclude  fermented  wine  as  well  as  fermented  bread  in  this 
ordinance.  Leaven  is  a  principle  of  corruption,  and  as 
such  it  is  taken  in  the  Scriptures  to  represent  moral 
corruption  or  sin.  It  is  leaven  itself  that  is  prohibited ; 
for,  in  a  typical  service,  a  principle  representing  moral 
corruption  would  be  as  objectionable  in  wine  as  in 
bread.  Those  who  contend  for  the  use  of  fermented 
wine  in  the  Jewish  offering,  and  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
are  bound  to  point  out  that  part  of  Christ's  atoning  work, 
represented  by  the  principle  of  leaven  or  ferment.  This 
they  have  never  done,  and  never  can  do ;  and  therefore 
we  must  apply  this  prohibitory  law  respecting  leaven  to 
both  bread  and  wine  in  the  passover,  and  in  consequence 
to  both  elements  in  the  Lord's  supper  :  seeing,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  elements  used  at  its  institution, 
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had  been  provided  for  the  former.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  when  this  Christian  ordinance  was  first  insti- 
tuted by  our  Lord,  the  bread  and  wine  taken  from  the 
paschal  feast,  and  used  by  Him,  were  unfermented ;  and 
if  these  elements  were  unfermented  at  the  institution  of 
the  ordmance  by  Him,  the  elements  used  in  the  celebra- 
tion should  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  therefore  unfer- 
mented also. 

That  leaven  and  ferment  are  merely  two  names  for 
the  same  thing  is  evident,  and  scarcely  requires  proof 
However,  that  all  may  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  we 
subjoin  the  testimony  of  high  authority.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  well  to  add  something  in  support  of  the 
general  ground  taken,  with  reference  to  the  symbolic 
and  moral  significance  of  the  term  leaven  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

*'  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  panary  fermentation,  is  not  a  peculiar  kindj 
it  is  the  mere  vinous  fermentation ;  and  Dr.  Colquhoun 
has  shown  that  it  depends  upon  the  saccharine  ingredients 
of  the  flour,  though  its  quantity  compared  with  the  others 
is  small.  The  fermentation  is  also  probably  aided  by 
the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  starch  into  sugar,  as  in 
the  process  of  malting."  Eng.  Cydo. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  offerings  of  the  firstfruits,  we  find 
leaven  allowed,  no  doubt,  because  offerings  were  not 
sacrificial,  or  symbolical  in  their  character,  and  besides 
were  not  offered  upon  the  altar,  being  only  presented 
before  the  Lord.  These  offerings  were  merely  intended 
to  be  an  expression  of  submission,  dependence  and 
thankfulness  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  were  assigned 
no  part  in  the  work  of  atonement."    Farrar's  Bib.  Die. 
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"The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  forbidden,  in  all 
offerings  made  to  the  Lord  by  fire.  It  is  in  reference 
to  these  prohibitions,  that  Amos  ironically  bids  the  Jews 
of  his  day,  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  with  leaven. 
(Amos  iv.  5.)  In  the  case  of  the  firstfruits,  where  the 
offering  was  to  be  consumed  by  the  priests,  and  not 
offered  upon  the  altar,  leaven  might  be  used  (Lev.  xxiiL 
17).  Various  ideas  are  associated  with  the  prohibition 
of  leaven,  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  But  the  most 
prominent  idea,  and  the  one  which  applies  equally  to  all 
cases  of  prohibition,  is  connected  with  the  corruption 
which  leaven  itself  had  undergone,  and  which  is  com- 
municated to  bread  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  It  is 
this  property  of  leaven  that  our  Lord  points  out  when 
He  speaks  of  leaven,  that  is,  the  corrupt  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  old  leaven  to  the  church  at  Corinth." 

SmiiJis  Bib.  Die. 

There  are  other  considerations  of  importance  that  go 
to  sustain  the  views  we  have  advanced.  For  instance, 
the  Jewish  custom  is  said  to  have  been  that  each  person 
should  drink  four  cups  of  wine  during  the  paschal  cere- 
mony; and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
wine  drank  upon  the  occasion  should  have  been  unin- 
toxicating.  These  four  cups  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained between  two  and  three  pints;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  such  a  quantity  of  intoxicating  wine  could 
have  been  permitted  at  such  a  sacred  festival.  Such 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  wine,  would  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  a  feast  of  Bacchus,  than  the  worship  of 
Jehovah. 

Nor  does  the  ancient  custom  of  diluting  the  wine  with 
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water  entirely  remove  the  difficulty.  Wines  were  no 
doubt  diluted  with  water  on  such  occasions  ;  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  the  wines  thus  diluted  were 
intoxicating.  Pure  juice  of  any  kind  is  a  sort  of  essence, 
and  could  not  properly  be  freely  used  without  dilution. 
And  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  ancient  custom  of 
diluting  wines  arose  from  the  common  use  of  unfer- 
mented  grape  juice,  which  being  an  essence,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  dilute  with  water.  The  use  of  in- 
toxicating wine  now,  does  not  tend  to  the  practice  of 
dilution,  and  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  it  had  this 
tendency  in  ancient  times.  Four  cups  of  diluted  intoxi- 
cating wine  would  be  too  much  for  each  individual  to 
use,  during  the  paschal  ceremony;  but  four  cups  of 
diluted  unfermented  wine  might  be  used  by  each,  with- 
out aflFecting  the  mind,  or  interfering  with  the  solemnity 
and  devotion  that  should  characterize  the  service  of 
Jehovah. 

However,  it  has  been  maintained  by  some,  that  the 
custom  was  not  that  each  guest  should  drink  four  cups 
of  wine,  but  that  a  single  cup  was  handed  round  to  all 
the  guests  in  succession,  at  four  stated  times,  during  the 
ceremony.  It  is  contended  that  the  language  of  the 
gospel  narrative  sustains  this  view,  as  when  Christ  took 
the  cup  He  said  to  His  disciples,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this." 
But  this  language  docs  not  refer  to  the  cup  in  the 
paschal  observance,  but  to  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  was  now  being  instituted  at  the  end  of  the  paschal 
feast.  When  He  said  to  His  disciples,  "  Drink  ye  all  of 
this,"  His  language  would  appear  to  indicate  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  that  they  had  not  been 
accustomed  all  to  drink  of  the  same  cup.  The  several 
courses  of  wine  no  doubt  had  now  been  partaken  of,  up 
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to  the  close  of  the  paschal  feast ;  and  having  arrived  at 
the  last  course  of  wine,  our  Lord  instituted  the  last 
supper.  He  took  the  cup  and  said,  "  Drink  ye  all  of 
this,"  to  indicate  it  may  be  the  oneness  of  His  followers, 
and  the  closeness  of  their  fellowship.  Each  was  not 
to  drink  his  own,  as  formerly ;  but  all  to  drink  of  one 
blessed  by  Him,  as  indicative  of  their  union  and  fellow- 
ship with  Him. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  wine  used  at  the  passover  was 
intoxicating,  it  would  follow  that  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  drank  three  cups  of  intoxicating  wine  each,  that 
is,  if  they  followed  the  usual  custom,  before  the  institution 
of  the  Christian  ordinance ;  and  are  we  to  adopt  an 
interpretation  that  involves  such  an  hypothesis?  We 
think  it  morally  impossible  that  the  Redeemer  should 
institute  a  Christian  ordinance  under  such  circumstances. 
He  could  not  do  anything  so  directly  opposed  to  His 
own  character,  or  the  character  of  the  religion  He  came 
to  establish.  He  requires  self-denial  from  His  followers ; 
and  in  instituting  this  Christian  ordinance,  He  would  not 
encourage  His  disciples  in  self-indulgence.  We  are 
driven  therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  used  was  unfermented. 

It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  could  not  always  be  obtained,  and  this 
difficulty  has  been  urged  as  an  objection.  The  passover 
was  held  before  the  time  of  the  early  vintage,  but  even 
then  there  could  not  be  much  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
fresh  juice  of  the  grape.  The  grapes  could  be  kept 
quite  fresh  and  good  for  at  least  six  months  in  such  an 
Eastern  climate;  and  therefore  grapes  gathered  during 
the  time  of  the  general  vintage  could  be  preserved  until 
the  passover.     Captain  Burnaby,  in  his  Ride  to  KhivUy 
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says :  "  We  now  encountered  a  party  of  men  and 
women,  who  were  engaged  in  unearthing  a  quantity  of 
grass  from  a  deep  cutting  in  the  ground.  This  grass 
had  been  mown  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  was  thus 
preserved  until  such  times  as  the  owner  required  it  It 
was  now  January,  and  the  extreme  cold,  or  perhaps  the 
dryness  of  the  air,  kept  the  grass  as  fresh  as  the  day 
it  was  cut."  Again,  "  Grapes,  melons,  and  other  fruits, 
fresh  as  the  day  they  were  first  picked,  were  brought  in 
on  a  large  tray,  and  laid  at  my  feet ;  while  the  host 
himself,  bringing  in  a  large  Russian  teapot  and  cup, 
poured  out  some  of  the  boiling  Uquid  and  placed  it  by 
my  side"  {p.  298). 

We  have  it  stated  here,  that  grass  cut  between 
three  and  four  months  was  still  fresh  as  when  cut,  and 
grapes  gathered  for  a  longer  period  still  fresh  as  when 
picked ;  then  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  preserv- 
ing grapes  fresh  for  six  months,  or  much  longer,  if 
desired.  Besides,  grapes  were  dried  in  large  quantities, 
and  kept  as  raisins ;  and  therefore  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  abundance  of  grape  or  raisin  wine  at 
any  time.  In  like  manner,  they  could  have  grape  or 
raisin  wine  for  the  Lord's  supper  in  apostolic  times ;  and 
therefore  the  difficulty  raised  is  only  an  imaginary  one, 
arising  from  ignorance  of  Eastern  countries  and  customs. 

This  may  be  a  convenient  place  to  examine  the  Rev. 
A,  M.  Wilson's  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  is  contending 
that  the  law  concerning  leaven  did  not  apply  to  wine, 
and  in  support  of  this  contention  he  brings  forward  the 
fact  that  our  Lord  drank  vinegar  of  wine  on  the  cross 
during  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  and  He  would  not 
have  done  so  if  it  were  a  transgression  of  the  law.  The 
author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  says  :  "  It  is  admitted 
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that  Christ  partook  of  the  wine,  in  whatever  quantity, 
and  that  the  wine  received  by  Him  was  a  fermented 
liquor,  whether  alcohoHc  or  acetous  ;  and  that  this 
fermented  wine  was  taken  by  Him  during  the  days  of 
unleavened  bread,  it  follows  that,  either  Christ  died  in 
the  very  act  of  violating  the  law,  or  that  the  law  did  not 
forbid  the  use  of  fermented  wine.  We  can  see  no  way  of 
escape  from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  and  therefore 
have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  latter  alternative." 

The   Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  363. 

Now,  who  dare  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  theory 
of  unfermented  wine,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  A. 
M.  Wilson's  creature  with  two  horns?  there  is  no 
alternative  but  one  of  the  two  horns  for  any  one  who 
should  be  so  bold.  However,  if  two  things  be  taken 
into  account,  the  two  horns  of  this  dangerous  dilemma 
will  appear  less  formidable.  The  first  horn  is  that  if  the 
law  concerning  leaven  applied  to  wine,  as  Christ  drank 
fermented  wine  on  the  cross  during  the  days  of  un- 
leavened bread.  He  died  in  the  very  act  of  violating 
the  law.  The  consideration  that  greatly  reduces  the 
formidable  dimensions  of  this  horn  is,  that  the  paschal 
law  concerning  leaven  was  abolished  before  Christ  drank 
the  vinegar  upon  the  cross,  and  therefore  He  could  not 
violate  this  law.  When  our  Lord  kept  the  last  passover 
with  His  disciples.  He  instituted  the  Christian  ordinance 
of  the  last  supper,  and  by  this  act  He  abolished  the 
passover,  with  its  laws  and  usages,  so  far  as  He  and  His 
followers  were  concerned.  And  if  the  paschal  law 
concerning  leaven  was  abolished  by  the  institution  of  the 
Christian  ordinance,  our  Lord  could  not  violate  it,  and 
thus  the  great  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  destroyed. 
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The  second  horn  of  this  dilemma  springs  from  the 
same  root  as  the  first,  and  must  fall  with  it.     Christ  did 
not  violate  a  law  which   He  had  abolished ;    but  the 
abolition  only  shows  that  it  existed,  otherwise  it  could 
not  have  been  abolished.     But  here  the  question  arises, 
did  Christ   drink  fermented  wine?    when  we  speak  of 
fermented  wine  we  mean  wine  that  has  been  rendered 
intoxicating  by  vinous  fermentation,  and  then  the  question 
is,  Did  our  Lord  drink,  when  on  the  cross,  wine  that  had 
been  rendered  intoxicating  by  vinous  fermentation  ?  we 
answer  in  the  negative,  and  say  that  our  Lord  did  not 
drink,  when  on  the  cross,  intoxicating  wine.     He  was 
offered  intoxicating  wine,  but  would  not  drink  it ;  and 
this  fact  proves  that  He  would  not  drink  fermented  wine, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  phrase  j  and  any  other 
sense  is  beside  the  mark,  as  we  are  not  discussing  any 
other.     To  use  words  in  a  different  sense  is  to  speak  of 
a  different  thing ;  this  is  our  author's  style,  and  so  here 
he  speaks  of  vinous  fermentation  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion  as   if  they   were   the   same  thing.     Now,  acetous 
fermentation  is  the  very  opposite  of  vinous  fermentation, 
as   we   have   already  shown,  seeing   that   the   latter  is 
undone   by   the   former   in   a   certain   sense.      Vinous 
fermentation  produces  alcohol,  while  acetous  fermentation 
changes  this  alcohol  in  an  acid.     Hence,  while  fermented 
things  were  forbidden  in  connection  with  the  passover, 
vinegar  was  allowed     In  the  Mishna,  the   sauce  into 
which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and  the  meat,  were  dipped 
as  they  were  eaten,  was  called  charoseth,  and  according 
to  Bartenora  it  consisted  only  of  vinegar   and  water. 
Now,  if  vinegar  was  allowed  in  the  sauce  in  which  the 
sop  was  dipped,  how  could  it  be  a  violation  of  the  law 
for  our  Lord  to  drink  vinegar?     If  the  Rev.   A.    M. 
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Wilson  would  go  below  the  mere  surface  of  things,  and 
would  distinguish  between  different  things,  we  should 
not  be  troubled  with  the  horns  of  so  many  creatures  of 
the  dilemma  kind. 

The  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  passover  should 
throw  some  light  upon  the  aspect  of  the  subject  now 
before  us.  Let  us  see  what  this  mode  teaches.  Their 
national  polity  has  perished,  their  daily  sacrifices  have 
been  taken  away,  and  their  sacred  festivals  have  been 
much  modified ;  but  still  the  passover  retains  much 
of  its  primitive  character.  We  may,  therefore,  learn 
a  good  deal  from  the  present  mode  of  paschal  ob- 
servance. It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Jews  as  a  people  still  use  unfermented  wine  at  the 
celebration  of  their  passover.  And  if  the  Jews  use 
unfermented  wine  now  in  their  paschal  observance, 
we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  they  used  the  same 
kind  of  wine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  the  use  of  fermented 
wine  at  the  passover  is  not  entirely  uniform.  Some  of 
the  Jewish  sects  use  fermented  wine  at  the  paschal 
celebration  at  present.  However,  they  do  this  on  the 
absurd  supposition  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  does 
not  ferment.  ^  Of  course,  this  supposition  is  false,  the 
mere  invention  of  rabbins  of  the  dark  ages,  who  would 
still  make  void  the  law  through  their  traditions.  But 
this  rabbinical  notion,  that  grape  juice  does  not  ferment, 
has  not  been  traced,  we  believe,  beyond  the  time  of 
Maimonides  in  the  twelfth  century.  And  as  it  has 
not  been  traced  till  New  Testament  times,  it  does  not 
affect  the  point  at  issue.  On  the  contrary,  the  principle 
underlying  this  rabbinical  invention  sustains  our  position. 
The  theory  is,  not  that  fermented  wine  should  be  used 
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at  the  passover,  but  that  the  fermented  wine  used  was 
not  fermented.  In  common  with  other  Jews,  therefore, 
they  hold  that  fermented  things  should  not  be  used 
at  the  passover;  and  when  they  use  fermented  wine 
it  is  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  not  fermented.  They 
are  right  in  principle,  but  they  are  wrong  in  practice 
and  opinion.  Their  silly  effort  to  prove  that  fermented 
wine  has  not  fermented,  goes  to  show  that,  in  their 
opinion,  fermented  wine  should  not  be  used  at  the 
paschal  feast. 

The  following  extract,  from  a  work  of  high  authority, 
describes  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  as  a  people  keep 
their  paschal  feast  at  present,  with  reference  to  the 
aspect  of  the  subject  under  consideration  : 

"  The  sabbath  preceding  the  Passover  is  called  the 
great  Sabbath.  On  that  day  the  Rabbi  of  each  syna- 
gogue delivers  a  lecture,  explaining  the  various  regula- 
tions necessary  to  be  observed  on  the  approaching 
festival.  During  the  whole  time,  they  are  required 
to  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  and  to  suffer  no  leaven 
in  their  habitations.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month,  in  the  evening,  the  most  careful  and  minute 
inquisition  is  made  by  the  master  of  each  family  through 
every  part  of  his  house,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  leavened 
bread  and  every  other  particle  of  leaven.  All  that  can 
be  found  is  collected  together  in  a  vessel,  carefully 
preserved  during  the  night,  and  together  with  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  deposited,  is  solemnly  burned  a  little 
before  noon  the  next  day.  No  vessels  are  to  be  used 
that  have  had  any  leaven  in  them;  and  therefore  the 
kitchen  utensils  used  at  other  times  are  put  away,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  new  ones,  or  by  some  that 
were  kept  from  one  Passover  to  another,  and  never  used 
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but  on  that  occasion.  For  the  same  reason,  the  kitchen 
tables  and  chair,  shelves  and  cupboards,  undergo  a 
thorough  purgation,  first  with  hot  water  and  then  with 
cold." 

"After  the  burning  of  the  leaven,  they  make  un- 
leavened cakes,  as  many  as  will  be  wanting  during 
the  festival,  to  supply  the  place  of  common  bread. 
Among  other  directions  which  regulate  the  preparation 
of  the  grain  from  which  they  are  made,  the  meal  is  to 
be  boulted  in  the  presence  of  a  Jew ;  and  the  dough 
is  not  to  be  left  a  moment  without  working  or  kneading, 
lest  any  fermentation  should  take  place.  The  cakes  are 
commonly  round,  thin,  and  full  of  little  holes ;  and  in 
general  they  consist  of  flour  and  water  only ;  but  the 
more  wealthy  and  dainty  Jews  enrich  them  with  eggs 
and  sugar ;  cakes  so  made,  however,  are  not  to  be  eaten 
on  the  first  day  of  the  festival.  They  are  forbidden 
to  drink  any  liquor  made  from  grain,  or  that  has  passed 
through  the  process  of  fermentatioti.  Their  drink  is  either 
pure  water,  or  raisin  wine  prepared  by  themselves." 

"The  table  is  covered  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  on 
which  are  placed  several  plates  and  dishes.  On  one 
is  laid  the  shank-bone  of  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  or  kid,  but 
generally  lamb  (instead  of  the  paschal  lamb),  and  an 
egg ;  on  another,  three  cakes,  carefully  wrapped  in  two 
napkins  ;  on  a  third,  some  lettuce,  chervil,  parsley,  and 
celery,  wild  succory  or  horseradish.  These  are  their  bitter 
herbs.  Near  the  salad  is  placed  a  cruet  of  vinegar,  and 
some  salt  and  water.  They  have  also  a  dish  representing 
the  bricks  required  to  be  made  by  their  fathers  in  Egypt. 
This  is  a  thick  paste  composed  of  apples,  almonds,  nuts, 
and  figs,  dressed  in  wine,  and  seasoned  with  cinnamon. 
Every  Jew  who  can  afford  wine,  also  provides  some  for 
this  occasion." 
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"  They  are  required  on  this  occasion  to  drink  four 
glasses  of  wine  each  ;  and  every  glass,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  commemorates  a  special  blessing  vouchsafed 
to  their  fathers.  The  fourth  and  last  cup  is  accompanied 
with  some  passages  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  im- 
precating the  divine  vengeance  on  the  heathen,  and  on 
all  the  enemies  of  Israel.  The  same  course  of  cere- 
monies is  repeated  on  the  second  night.  This  cere- 
monial, the  modern  Jews  profess  to  believe,  *  will  be  as 
acceptable  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  as  the  actual 
offering  of  the  Passover.'"     Alien!  s  Mod.  J^ud.  p.  380. 

With  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  genius  of 
Christianity  itself  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  unfermented  wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance. 
Our  blessed  Lord  would  not  break  a  bruised  reed,  or 
quench  the  smoking  flax,  and  therefore  He  would  never 
place  elements  upon  His  table,  that  might  be  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  escaped  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  devil.  And  if  such  elements  are  now  found 
upon  the  Lord's  table,  we  cannot  suppose  them  placed 
there  by  His  authority  or  sanction.  He  has  come  to 
save,  and  the  religious  ordinances  instituted  by  Him 
must  be  calculated  to  promote  this  end,  and  not  to  aid 
Satan  in  re-enslaving  the  poor  sinner  who  may  have 
escaped  from  his  dominion. 

In  the  case  of  those  given  to  drink,  their  nervous 
system  is  more  or  less  shattered  by  it,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  kind  of  nervous  craving  for  it  that  is  well-nigh 
irresistible.  Now,  when  such  persons  are  converted  to 
God,  and  make  a  profession  of  religion,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  converting  grace  will  repair  the  injury  done 
to  the  body  by  drink,  or  remove  the  nervous  craving 
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produced.     Converting  grace  effects  a  change  in  man  s 
heart,  and  renews  his  soul  in  righteousness ;  but  it  does 
not  effect  a  change  in  man's  body,  remove  the  effects  of 
drink,  and  restore  it  to  health  and  soundness.     Convert- 
ing grace,  it  is  true,  imparts  new  strength  of  will,  and 
gives  power  over  former  habits,  thereby  enabling  a  man 
to  resist  evil  influences,  and  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  its 
affections   and   lusts.     But  this  supposes  obedience  to 
the  divine  will ;  we  are  not  therefore  to  go  into  tempta- 
tion, we  are  to  shun  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and 
are  not  to  touch,  taste,  or  handle  the  unclean  thing.     It 
is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  reformed  drunkards  have 
had  the  desire  for  drink  revived  by  the  mere  taste  or 
even  the  smell  of  drink ;  and  if  so,  should  they  be  re- 
quired to  receive  intoxicating  wine  at  the  Lord's  table  ? 
If  our  Lord  had  so  arranged  that  only  intoxicating  wine 
should  be  used  at  His  table,  He  would  no  doubt  give 
the   strength   needed   to    resist   the   temptation    arising 
therefrom  ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  He  has  made  any 
such  arrangement,   and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  the  strength  needed.     The  danger  here  supposed 
is  not  imaginary,  as  some  may  think,  seeing  that  there 
have  been   numerous   instances  in  which  persons  have 
again  fallen  into  habits  of  intemperance  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper.     Many  such  in- 
stances have  been  recorded  by  the  Rev.  William  Reid, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Plea  for  the  Fruit  of  the   Vine. 
If  there  have  been  such  instances,  the  question  arises. 
Would  our  Lord,  who  declares  He  would  not  break  a 
bruised   reed,  sanction   the   use  of  wine  at  His  table, 
calculated  to  ensnare  those  who  are  struggling  against 
the  terrible  cravings  produced  by  drink,  and  to  cause 
them  to  stumble  and  fall  ? 
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Some  may  suppose  He  would ;  but  our  Lord  Himself 
has  answered  the  question,  in  teaching  His  followers  to 
pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  He  could  not 
possibly  teach  them  to  offer  up  this  petition,  and  then 
institute  an  ordinance  that  would  be  calculated  to  lead 
them  into  temptation.  To  suppose  this  would  be  to  at- 
tribute inconsistency  to  Him,  and  who  would  presume 
to  charge  the  Saviour  with  inconsistency  ?  Men  who 
contend  for  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  take  up  dangerous  ground  when  they  take  their 
stand  on  the  inconsistency  of  our  Saviour.  We  regard 
such  a  charge  as  nearly  akin  to  blasphemy  ;  and  if  men 
in  their  zeal  for  intoxicating  wine  take  the  responsibility 
of  charging  Christ  with  inconsistency,  they  may  do  so  at 
their  peril.  But  Christ  never  tempts  men  to  sin — this 
is  the  devil's  work.  There  can  be  nothing  in  the  religious 
ordinances  appointed  by  the  Saviour  calculated  to  tempt 
His  followers  to  sin ;  on  the  contrary,  all  His  ordinances 
are  calculated  to  save  them  from  sin,  and  to  enable 
them  to  serve  God  in  newness  of  life.  Hence,  if  we  now 
find  an  element  of  temptation  in  the  Lord's  supper,  He 
did  not  put  it  there,  and  it  has  not  His  sanction. 

However,  Professor  Wallace  thinks  otherwise.  In  the 
general  assemble  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  when 
in  session  in  1875,  ^^  ethical  utterances  of  this  learned 
professor  were  of  a  novel  character.  The  motion  which 
he  supported  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority ; 
but  we  would  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  the  highly  respect- 
able body  of  Christians  and  divines,  addressed  by  him 
on  the  occasion,  should  share  his  sentiments.  His 
utterances  have  been  toned  down  considerably  for  pub- 
lication, but  his  words  of  wisdom  were  on  this  wise  : 

'*  V\'e  have  to  ask,  what  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
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wine  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  on  the  authority  of  God 
Himself?  It  was  agreeable  to  the  taste,  a  beverage 
pleasant  to  drink.  In  this  respect,  like  all  other  pleasant 
gifts  of  the  material  creation,  it  provoked  to  excess.  Its 
other  most  distinguishing  characteristic  was  its  exhilara- 
ting effects.  This  also  had  a  natural  tendency  to  excess. 
Yet  wine  is  spoken  of  as  good  :  *  Thy  love  is  better  than 
wine.'  This  analogy  gives  it  a  very  high  place  among 
the  gifts  of  God.  It  is  represented  as  having  such  an 
effect  upon  the  human  frame  and  the  human  spirit  as  can 
only  be  likened  to  the  effect  of  love  upon  the  human 
heart.  '  Wine  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,'  even  as 
'bread  strengtheneth  man's  heart.'  The  function  of 
bread  to  strengthen,  and  the  function  of  wine  to  cheer, 
are  equally  the  design  of  God  in  these  gifts  respectively. 
'  Ephraim  shall  be  like  a  mighty  man,  and  his  heart  shall 
rejoice  as  through  wine,'  is  said  of  Ephraim,  when  re- 
stored to  divine  favour.  The  use  of  wine  is  therefore 
not  sinful,  even  although  it  is  of  its  nature,  as  being  both 
pleasant  to  the  taste  and  exhilarating  to  the  spirit,  to 
tempt  to  excess.  These  qualities  are  its  very  excellences, 
and  yet  there  are  men  who,  because  of  these  qualities, 
call  it  accursed.  I  have  heard  men  sneering  at  the 
quotation, '  Every  creature  of  God  is  good,'  affirming  that 
wine  and  alcohol  were  not  creatures  of  God.  Nothing, 
therefore,  extracted  by  chemical  agency  from  any  natural 
product  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  creature  of  God — we  are 
not  therefore  to  thank  God  for  it.  We  may  not  thank 
Him  for  the  sugar  we  use,  any  more  than  for  the  alcohol. 
The  elements  of  every  compound  are  good  creatures  of 
(jod,  and  great  part  of  our  food  consists  of  elements 
separated  by  chemical  or  mechanical  analysis  from  the 
compounds   produced  by  nature.     Our  clothing  is  not 
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produced  in  nature  in  the  form  and  condition  fit  for  use. 
It  does  not  grow  upon  trees.  Those  properties  of  wine 
which  have  commended  it  to  human  use  have,  as  I  have 
said,  become  a  temptation  to  excess.  Is  this  an  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  wine  ?  It  is  equally  an  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  world  or  the  things  of  it.  The  apostle 
speaks  of  *  using  the  world  as  not  abusing  it.'  The  use 
is  temperance  ;  the  abuse  is  excess.  It  has  never  been 
God's  way  to  seclude  man  from  the  possibility  of  meet- 
ing with  temptation,  not  even  in  paradise.  Our  tempta- 
tions arise  from  the  very  things  in  familiar  use.  The 
world  is  a  temptation  constantly  besetting  us.  Our 
places  and  positions  in  it,  our  necessary  pursuits,  our 
food  and  raiment,  every  form  of  sensuous,  intellectual, 
or  social  enjoyment — all  are  inevitably  accompanied  by 
temptation.  Wine  comes  under  the  same  category ;  and 
our  Lord  does  not  pray  that  His  people  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  world,  and  thereby  secluded  from  its  tempta- 
tions, 'but  that  they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil.'  To 
meet  temptation  and  overcome  it,  is  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline of  the  Christian.  He  must  learn  to  use  the  world 
as  not  abusing  it.  Now,  if  there  be  a  liquor  in  use  as 
a  beverage,  which  is  not  pleasant  to  the  taste,  which  has 
no  exhilarating  effect,  which  is  possessed  of  no  property 
which  tempts  of  excess,  and  which  requires  in  the  use 
of  it  no  control  of  moral  principle  to  restrain  excess, 
even  though  it  be  the  juice  of  the  grape,  it  is  not  the 
wine  of  Bible  times — it  is  not  passover  wine — it  is  not 
the  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper.  That  wine  possessed 
the  property  of  exhilarating ;  therefore,  in  excess,  of  in- 
toxicating. That  was  a  property  communicated  to  it  by 
God,  which  neither  man  nor  devil  communicated  to  it." 

Yayin,  p.  33. 
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Such  are  the  views  of  this  learned  professor.  We 
have  thus  quoted  at  large  in  order  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  state  them  himself.  Any  one  may  observe 
the  strange  confusion  of  thought  that  characterises  his 
utterances.  They  teach  us  that  all  professors  are  not 
clear  thinkers,  since  some  of  them  know  not  what  they 
say,  or  whereof  they  affirm.  The  professor  begins  by 
saying  that  "  he  will  confine  himself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  wine  used  by  our  Lord  in  the 
institution  of  the  ordinance  of  His  supper,"  so  that  all 
his  statements  are  designed  to  apply  to  the  wine  used 
by  Christ  in  the  first  instance.  In  proof  that  this  wine 
was  intoxicating,  wine  in  general  is  described  as  being 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  pleasant  to  drink,  exhilarating  in 
effects ;  assuming  that  a  thing  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
pleasant  to  drink,  and  exhilarating  in  effects,  is  in- 
toxicating. Again,  in  proof  that  the  wine  used  by  Christ 
was  intoxicating,  it  is  said,  that  wine  is  spoken  of  as  a 
good  :  "  Thy  love  is  better  than  wine  ; "  thus  assuming 
that  a  good  must  be  intoxicating.  Again,  in  proof  of  his 
position,  we  are  informed  that  "  wine  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,"  even  "  as  bread  strengthens  man's  heart ; " 
thereby  assuming  that  what  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man  must  be  intoxicating.  Then,  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  intoxicating  wine  is  a  good  creature  of  God, 
an  array  of  halting  platitudes  is  advanced.  As  our  clothes 
do  not  grow  upon  trees,  which  means,  to  be  a  parallel 
case,  that  our  clothes  are  produced  by  fermentation,  like 
intoxicating  wine.  "  The  elements  of  every  compound 
are  good  creatures  of  God,  and  great  part  of  our  food 
consists  of  elements  separated  by  chemical  or  mechanical 
analysis  from  the  compounds  produced  by  nature."  So 
we  are  to  eat  the  elements.     Here  is  information  for  our 
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men  of  science,  who  tell  us  that  the  things  we  use  as 
food  are  all  compounds  or  combinations  of  elements. 
They  tell  us  further,  that  all  the  combinations  of  elements 
produced  by  chemical  analysis  are  not  food,  since  many 
of  them  are  poisons ;  that  properly  speaking,  we  have 
no  food  produced  either  by  chemical  combination  or 
analysis ;  but,  of  course,  they  all  stand  corrected  by  the 
dictum  of  this  learned  professor,  whose  philosophic 
lore  passes  current  with  the  lovers  of  intoxicating  wine. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  this  Professor 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  wine  used  at  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  intoxicating.  However,  his  argu- 
ments are  not  yet  exhausted,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that 
wine  comes  under  the  same  category  as  the  world,  which 
is  a  temptation  constantly  besetting  us ;  and  as  the 
apostle  speaks  of  using  the  world,  and  not  abusing  it, 
so  we  are  to  use  wine.  As  our  Lord  does  not  pray 
that  His  people  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  world, 
and  thereby  secluded  from  its  temptations,  so  we  are 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  wine,  and  secluded  from  its 
temptations.  According  to  this  style  of  reasoning  we  are 
to  have  the  world,  and  wine,  and  temptation,  served  out 
to  us  at  the  Lord's  table. 

Modern  progress  has  been  attended  by  many  dis 
coveries,  and  numerous  theories.  Our  scientists  speak 
of  atoms,  evolutions,  and  developments,  then  why  should 
not  theological  professors  advance  with  the  times,  and 
have  discoveries  in  their  department,  so  venerated  and 
fruitful  in  the  past?  So,  in  honour  of  his  profession, 
Professor  Wallace  is  bound  to  find  out  something  new. 
Success  has  rewarded  his  labour,  he  has  made  a  remark- 
able discovery.  The  poor  old  orthodox  opinion  was  that 
man  had  in  this  world  a  threefold  enemy,  namely,  the 
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world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  but  Professor  Wallace 
has  made  the  terrible  discovery  that  our  Lord  has  arrayed 
another  enemy  in  the  garments  of  salvation,  and  assigned 
him  the  chief  place  at  His  table.  It  appears  accordingly, 
that  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  were  not  enough 
to  test  the  faithfulness  of  Christ's  followers,  so  Christ 
arrayed  another  enemy  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  enthroned 
him  in  the  most  holy  place  in  His  Church.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  supposed  hitherto  to  be  on 
man's  side  in  the  contest,  rescuing  him  from  his  spiritual 
foes,  and  enabling  him  successfully  to  fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  But,  according  to 
the  Professor's  discovery,  this  religious  ordinance  is  found 
to  be  one  of  man's  enemies,  and  unites  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  in  tempting  him  to  sin.  Now, 
if  Christ  has  disguised  an  enemy  in  the  robes  of  His 
religion,  what  is  to  become  of  man  ?  He  has  no  friend 
on  earth,  and  how  he  can  gain  heaven  is  a  mystery — a 
mystery  which  the  learned  Professor,  who  has  made  the 
fearful  discovery,  should  hasten  to  unravel. 

We  hold,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  calculated  to  tempt  man  to  sin,  it  is  man's 
friend,  and  its  ordinances  are  channels  of  blessing,  and 
calculated  to  save  him  from  sin.  If  intoxicating  wine 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  found  to  be  a  tempter — found 
to  be  a  mocker  and  a  cause  of  stumbling  to  Christ's 
followers,  then  we  hold  that  it  is  no  part  of  His  ordinance, 
and  does  not  belong  to  Him,  for  being  a  tempter  to  sin, 
as  the  Professor  says,  it  must  be  classed  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

The  case  of  the  church  at  Corinth  is  also  brought 
forward  by  the  Professor,  in  support  of  his  position. 
He  says  :  "  The  fact  that  the  wine  used  by  the  Corinthian 
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church  at  the  Lord's  Supper  led  to  excess,  proves  that 
the  wine  used  in  that  ordinance  in  ApostoUc  times  was 
intoxicating  wine.  Yet  the  Apostle  counsels  no  change 
in  the  wine.  It  was  the  wine  in  common  use  as  a 
beverage,  the  wine  of  the  Passover,  the  wine  used  by  our 
Lord  in  the  institution  of  His  Supper  as  the  symbol  of 
dis  blood."  ,  Yayin,  p.  37. 

Here  the  term  excess  is  used  for  the  word  drunkenness, 
in  order  to  make  the  crime  of  drunkenness  at  the  Lord's 
table  appear  less  revolting  to  the  Christian  mind,  and  to 
evade  the  difficulty  involved  in  his  interpretation.  If 
these  Christians  at  Corinth  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
drunkenness  at  the  Lord's  table,  Paul  would  have 
administered  severe  reproof  for  their  sin.  Now  Paul 
does  not  denounce  drunkenness,  but  divisions  and  want 
of  charity.  If  Paul,  therefore,  denounced  the  sin  they 
were  guilty  of,  that  sin  could  not  have  been  the  sin  of 
drunkenness,  which  is  not  the  evil  condemned  by  him. 
He  speaks  of  certain  divisions,  and  of  the  rich  not  sharing 
their  good  things  with  their  poorer  brethren,  and  these 
are  comparatively  small  things,  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  sin  of  drunkenness  at  the  Lord's 
table.  Then  we  conclude  that  the  evils  condemned  by 
Paul  were  the  evils  of  which  they  were  guilty,  namely, 
divisions  and  want  of  charity. 

It  is  true  that  the  word  "  drunken "  occurs  in  our 
version,  but  the  Greek  word  /xedvei,  here  rendered 
"  drunken,"  does  not  mean  that  they  were  intoxicated. 
The  Greek  word  has  several  meanings,  as  *'  to  be  drenched 
or  soaked  with  any  liquor ; "  "  to  be  filled  or  drunk  with 
wine ;  to  be  intoxicated  with  passion ;  to  be  stupefied 
with  blows."    But  this  is   more  the  classical  than  the 
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Scriptural  meaning  of  the  term — the  Scriptural  sense  of 
the  term  is  to  be  filled  or  satisfied ;  and  accordingly  we 
frequently  find  it  applied  to  water,  and  other  liquids  of 
an  unintoxicating  character.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Septuagint,  from  which  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  is  taken.  The  signification  of  the 
term  in  any  passage  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
liquid  to  which  it  may  be  applied  :  if  the  liquid  be 
intoxicating,  it  will  mean  intoxication ;  if  otherwise,  the 
term  will  not  convey  this  meaning.  A  few  instances  of 
its  use  will  make  this  matter  clear. 

The  Greek  word  methuo,  rendered  "  drunken  "  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  comes  from  methu,  which  denotes  the 
"pure  juice  of  the  grape,"  and  properly  signifies  to  drink 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  to  full  satisfaction.  But  as 
the  idea  conveyed  is  satisfaction,  and  not  intoxication,  we 
find  the  term  applied  in  this  sense  to  many  other  things 
besides  wine.  We  have  the  term  applied  to  blood,  "  I 
will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood"  (Deut.  xxxii. 
42 ;  Isa.  xlix.  26).  We  have  the  term  also  applied  to 
wonnwood,  "  He  hath  filled  me  with  bitterness,  he  hath 
made  me  drunk  with  wormwood  "  (Lam.  iii.  15).  Again, 
we  have  the  term  applied  to  the  Psalmist's  cup  of  blessing, 
'•'My  cup  runneth  over''''  (Psa.  xxiii.  5).  Further,  we 
have  the  term  applied  to  water,  "  Thou  waterest  the 
ridges  thereof  abundantly^'  (Psa.  Ixv.  10).  And  we  have 
the  term  also  applied  to  the  fatness  of  God's  house, 
"  They  shall  be  abundatitly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of 
Thy  house"  (Psa.  xxxvi.  8).  "I  will  satiate  the  soul  of 
My  priests  with  fatness"  (Jer.  xxxi.  14). 

These  instances  of  the  use  of  the  Greek  term  methuo, 
taken  from  the  Septuagint  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament, 
must  tend  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  New 
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Testament,  the  language  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Old. 
The  term  as  used  by  Paul  in  addressing  the  Christians 
In  Corinth,  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
passages  just  quoted.  In  this  position  we  are  sustained 
by  men  who  occupy  the  first  place  as  expositors,  and 
who  have  written  before  the  rise  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment. On  the  clause,  "  One  is  hungry,  and  another  is 
drunken,"  we  append  the  following  comments.  *'  One  is 
hungry,  and  dcaothex  \s  filled,  plentifully  fed." — Macknight. 
"  The  poor  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves  have 
nothing ;  while  the  rich  eat  and  drink  to  the  full." — 
Wesley.  "  It  is  rightly  remarked  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators, that  the  ratio  oppositi  requires  the  word  to  be 
interpreted  only  of  satiety  in  both  eating  and  drinking. 
We  need  not  to  suppose  any  drunkenness  or  gluttony." 
— Bloomfield.  **  One  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken 
— filled  to  the  full ;  this  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  many 
places  of  Scripture." — Dr.  A.   Clarke. 

We  will  close  this  part  of  the  argument  with  the 
testimony  of  two  Biblical  scholars  of  the  first  rank. 
'*  I  cannot  doubt  that  chamets,  in  its  widest  sense,  was 
excluded  from  the  Jewish  passover,  when  the  Lord's 
supper  was  first  instituted;  for  I  am  not  able  to  find 
evidence  to  make  me  doubt,  that  the  custom  among 
the  Jews,  of  excluding  fermented  wine  as  well  as 
fermented  bread,  is  older  than  the  Christian  era.  That 
this  custom  is  very  ancient;  that  it  is  now  almost 
universal;  and  that  it  has  been  so  for  time  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  I  take 
to  be  facts  that  cannot  fairly  be  controverted." 

Prof  Moses  Stuart. 
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*'  It  will  be  of  considerable  consequence  to  ascertain 
what  this  cup  contained.  Wine  is  not  specifically 
mentioned,  but  what  is  tantamount  to  it,  viz.,  what  our 
Lord  terms  t^evrifjia  tijq  ayLirikov, '  the  offspring  or  produce 
of  the  vine.  Though  this  was  the  true  and  proper  wine, 
yet  it  was  widely  different  from  that  medicated  and 
sophisticated  beverage,  which  goes  now  under  that  name. 
The  y^  yayin  of  the  Hebrews,  the  otvoe  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  vinum  of  the  ancient  Romans,  meant  simply  '  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  grape,'  sometimes  drunk  just  after 
it  was  expressed,  while  its  natural  sweetness  remained, 
and  then  termed  mustum;  at  other  times,  after  fer- 
mentation, which  process  rendered  it  fit  for  keeping, 
without  getting  acid  or  unhealthy,  then  called  oinos  and 
vinum.  By  the  ancient  Hebrews,  I  believe,  it  was  drunk 
in  the  first  or  simple  state ;  hence  it  was  termed  among 
them,  'the  fruit  of  the  vine ;'  and  our  Lord  in  the  Syriac, 
His  vernacular  language,  '  the  young  or  son  of  the  vine,' 
very  properly  translated  by  the  Evangelist,  '  the  offspring 
or  produce  of  the  vine.'  In  ancient  times,  when  only  a 
small  portion  was  wanted  for  immediate  use,  the  juice 
was  pressed  by  the  hand  out  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
immediately  drank.  After  this  manner,  Pharaoh's  butler 
was  accustomed  to  squeeze  out  new  wine  into  the  royal 
cup,  as  is  evident  from  Gen.  xl.  ii." 

"Were  there  not  a  particular  cause,  probably  my 
descending  to  such  minuteness  of  description  might 
require  an  apology.  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have 
learnt  with  extreme  regret,  that  in  many  churches  and 
chapels  a  vile  compound,  wickedly  denominated  wine, 
not  the  offspring  of  the  vine,  but  of  the  alder,  the  goose- 
berry, or  currant  tree,  and  not  unfrequently  the  issue  of 
the  sweepings  of  the  fruit  bags,  jars,  and  baskets  of 
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grocers'  shops,  is  substituted  for  wine  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  That  this  is  a  wicked  and  awful 
perversion  of  our  Lord's  ordinance,  needs,  I  am  persuaded, 
no  proof.  The  matters  made  use  of  by  Jesus  Christ 
upon  this  solemn  occasion,  were  unleavened  bread,  and 
the  produce  of  the  vine,  that  is  pure  wine.  To  depart  in 
the  least  from  His  institution,  while  it  is  in  our  power  to 
follow  it  literally,  must  be  extremely  culpable.  If  the 
principle  of  substitution  be  tolerated  in  the  least,  in- 
novations without  end  may  intrude  themselves  into  this 
sacred  rite,  and  into  the  mode  of  its  administration. 
Then  the  issue  must  be  what,  alas !  it  has  already  been 
in  numberless  cases,  a  perversion  of  the  sacred  ordinance 
so  that  the  divine  blessing  no  longer  accompanies  it; 
hence  it  is  despised  by  some,  neglected  by  most,  and  by 
a  certain  class  utterly  rejected,  and  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood  httle  discerned  by  even  its  sincere  votaries." 

Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Holy  Eucharist,  p.  196. 

We  may  here  add  a  word  of  explanation,  lest  the 
position  we  have  taken  up  in  reference  to  wine  in  the 
Lord's  supper  should  be  misunderstood.  We  hold  that 
the  bread  and  wine,  used  by  Christ  at  the  institution  of 
the  last  supper,  were  unfermented ;  and  we  hold  further 
with  Dr.  Clarke,  that  to  depart  in  the  least  from  His 
institution,  while  it  is  in  our  power  to  follow  it  literally, 
must  be  extremely  culpable.  For  if  any  change  be 
tolerated,  innovations  without  end  may  intrude  them- 
selves into  the  rite  itself,  as  well  as  into  the  mode  of 
its  administration. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  guard  against  attaching 
undue  importance  to  the  kind  of  elements,  as  such 
importance  would  be  the  essence  of  ritualism.      The 
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religious  efficacy  of  the  ordinance  does  not  so  much 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  elements  used,  as  upon  the 
exercise  of  penitent  faith  in  Christ's  atoning  work.  In 
prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  hearing  the  Gospel 
preached,  there  is  no  blessing  without  faith,  and  so  also 
in  the  case  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  very  same  kind 
of  elements  as  used  by  Christ,  would  not  impart  blessing 
without  faith ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  the 
elements  may  be,  faith  will  obtain  blessing.  Then 
penitent  faith,  in  Christ's  atoning  work,  is  the  essential 
thing,  the  great  condition  of  blessing,  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  Nevertheless,  this  faith  is  guided 
by  God's  will  in  everything,  and  humbly  complies  with 
all  its  requirements. 


PART    III. 
Tjcstimotiies  cancevning  tinfermentjed 

N  support  of  the  position  taken  up  in  the 
preceding  pages,  we  now  proceed  to 
produce  evidence  to  show  that,  in  Bible 
times,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  preserved,  and  used 
as  a  beverage,  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
This  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  is  known  by- 
several  specific  names,  from  its  mode  of  preservation 
or  distinctive  qualities ;  while  it  also  bore  the 
general  designation  of  wine.  Now,  if  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  unfermented  wine  in  Bible  times, 
it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bible  lands  should  also  have  unfermented  wine. 
In  Bible  lands,  at  the  present  time,  and  even  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  the  unfermented  juice  of  the 
grape  is  preserved,  and  used  as  a  beverage.  When 
we  have  established  these  positions  by  the  testi- 
mony of  credible  witnesses,  we  will  claim  to  have 
proved  our  case. 

Ancient  Wines. 

For  our  knowledge  of  ancient  wines  we  are  indebted 
to  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ;  but  as  they  wrote  chiefly 
of  the  wines  of  their  own  countries,  we  have  little  in- 
formation of  those  of  other  lands.     In  the  case  of  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans,  they  appear  to  have  had  wines  of 
all  kinds ;  wines  unfermented,  partly  fermented,  fer- 
mented, and  mixed  with  many  kinds  of  ingredients. 
Our  concern  now  is  with  the  unfermented  wines,  and 
here  we  will  put  ourselves  chiefly  under  the  guidance 
of  Pliny. 

''All  the  luscious  wines  have  but  little  aroma;  the 
thinner  the  wine  the  more  aroma  it  has.  The  colours  of 
wines  are  four :  white^  brown,  blood-coloured,  and  black. 
Psythium  and  melampsythium  are  varieties  of  raisin- 
wine,  which  have  the  pecuHar  flavour  of  the  grape,  and 
not  that  of  wine.  Sybelites  is  a  wine  grown  in  Galatia, 
and  Aluntium  is  a  wine  of  Sicily,  both  of  which  have 
the  flavour  of  mulsum."  , 

Semper  mustuj?i — always  must.  "  The  liquor  to  which 
the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  aigleucos  is  of  middle 
quality,  between  the  sirops,  and  what  is  commonly 
called  wine ;  with  us  it  is  called  seviper  inustum.  It  is 
only  made  by  using  great  precaution,  and  taking  care 
that  the  must  does  not  ferment ;  such  being  the  state  of 
the  must  in  its  transformation  into  wine.  To  attain  this 
object,  the  must  is  taken  from  the  vat  and  put  into 
casks,  which  are  immediately  plunged  into  water,  and 
there  left  to  remain  until  the  winter  solstice  is  past,  and 
frosty  weather  has  made  its  appearance." 

Dulce — sweet.  "There  is  another  kind,  again,  of 
natural  aigleucos,  which  is  known  in  the  province  of 
Narbonensis  by  the  name  of  dulce,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  district  of  Vocontii.  In  order  to  make  it,  they 
keep  the  grape  hanging  on  the  tree  for  a  considerable 
time,  taking  care  to  twist  the  stalk.     Some,  again,  make 
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an  incision  in  the  bearing  shoot,  as  deep  as  the  pith ; 
while  others  leave  the  grapes  to  dry  on  tiles.  The  only 
grape,  however,  that  is  used  in  these  various  processes  is 
that  of  the  vine  known  as  the  helvennaca" 

Diachyton :  strained  wine.  "  Some  persons  add  to 
the  list  of  these  sweet  wines  that  known  as  diachyton. 
It  is  made  by  drying  grapes  in  the  sun,  and  then  placing 
them  for  seven  days  in  a  closed  place  upon  hurdles 
some  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  care  being  taken  to 
protect  them  at  night  from  the  dews ;  on  the  eighth  day 
they  are  trodden  out  This  method,  it  is  said,  produces 
a  liquor  of  exquisite  bouquet  and  flavour." 

Passum. :  "  passi,"  sun  raisins.  "  Next  after  the  raisin- 
wine  of  Crete,  those  of  Cilicia  and  Africa  are  held  in  the 
highest  esteem,  both  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining 
provinces.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  made  of  a  grape 
to  which  the  Greeks  have  given  the  name  of  stica,  and 
which  by  us  is  called  apiana ;  it  is  also  made  of  the 
scirpula.  The  grapes  are  left  on  the  vine  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  or  else  are  boiled  in  the  dolium.  Some  persons 
make  this  wine  of  sweet  and  early  white  grape ;  they 
leave  the  grapes  to  dry  in  the  sun,  until  they  have  lost 
pretty  nearly  half  their  weight,  after  which  they  crush 
them  and  subject  them  to  gentle  pressure.  They  then 
draw  off  the  juice,  and  add  to  the  pulp  that  is  left  an 
equal  quantity  of  well-water,  the  product  of  which  is 
raisin  wine  of  the  second  quality.  The  more  careful 
makers  not  only  do  this,  but  take  care  also,  after  drying 
the  grapes,  to  remove  the  stalks,  and  then  steep  the 
raisins  in  wine  of  good  quality  until  they  swell,  after 
which  they  press  them.  This  kind  of  raisin  wine  is 
preferred   to  all   others;    with    the  addition  of  water, 
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they  follow  the  same  plan  in  making  the  wine  of  second 
quality." 

Defrutum:  "When  must  is  boiled  down  to  one-half 
only,  we  give  it  the  name  of  defrutum. " 

Sapa :  "  As  to  siraeum,  by  some  known  as  hepsema, 
and  which  in  our  language  is  called  sapa,  it  is  a  product 
of  art  and  not  of  nature,  being  prepared  from  must  boiled 
down  to  one-third." 

Melitites :  "  The  liquor  known  as  vielitites  is  also  one 
of  the  sweet  wines ;  it  differs  from  mulsum  in  being  made 
of  must ;  to  five  congii  of  rough  flavoured  must  they  put 
one  congius  of  honey,  and  one  cyathus  of  salt,  and  they 
are  then  brought  to  a  gentle  boil ;  this  mixture  is  of  a 
rough  flavour." 

Bion :  "  In  Greece  the  wine  that  is  known  by  the 
name  of  bion,  and  which  is  administered  for  its  curative 
qualities  in  several  maladies,  has  been  justly  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  This  wine  is  made  in  the  following 
manner ;  the  grapes  are  plucked  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  then  dried  in  a  hot  sun ;  for  three  days  they 
are  turned  three  times  a  day,  and  on  the  fourth  day  they 
are  pressed ;  after  which  the  juice  is  put  into  casks,  and 
left  to  acquire  age  in  the  heat  of  the  sun." 

Coan  :  "  In  our  own  country  too,  Cato  has  shown  the 
method  of  making  Italian  wine  into  coan  ;  in  addition 
to  the  modes  of  preparation  above  stated,  he  tells  us  that 
it  must  be  left  four  years  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  maturity." 

Leucocoum  :  "  The  people  of  Cos  mix  sea-water  in  large 
quantities  with  their  wine,  an  invention  which  they  first 
learned   from    a   slave,   who   adopted    this   method   of 
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supplying  the  deficiency  that  had  been  caused  by  his 
thievish  propensities.  When  this  is  mixed  with  white 
must,  the  mixture  receives  the  name  of  leucocoum.  The 
Rhodian  wine  is  similar  to  that  of  Cos,  and  the 
Phorinean  is  of  a  still  Salter  flavour." 

Tlialassiies :  "  They  make  a  wine  also  known  as 
thalassiies,  by  placing  vessels  full  of  must  in  the  sea,  a 
method  which  quickly  imparts  to  the  wine  all  the  quali- 
ties of  age," 

Opimian :  "  In  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  L. 
Opimius,  when  C.  Gracchus,  the  tribune  of  the  people, 
engaging  in  rebellion,  was  slain,  the  growth  of  every  vine 
was  of  the  very  highest  quality.  In  that  year,  the  , 
weather  was  remarkable  for  its  sereneness,  and  the 
ripening  of  the  grape,  the  coctura,  as  they  call  it,  was 
fully  effected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  was  in  the 
year  of  the  city  633.  There  are  wines  still  preserved 
of  this  year's  growth,  nearly  two  hundred  years  old, 
they  have  assumed  the  consistency  of  honey,  with  a 
rough  taste ;  for  such  in  fact  is  the  nature  of  wines,  that 
when  extremely  old,  it  is  impossible  to  drink  them  in 
a  pure  state ;  and  they  require  to  be  mixed  with  water, 
as  long  keeping  renders  them  intolerably  bitter." 

Maronean :  The  wines  of  Maronea,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  of 
ancient  times,  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Homer. 
I  dismiss,  however,  all  the  fabulous  stories  and  various 
traditions  which  we  find  relative  to  its  origin,  except 
indeed  the  one  which  states  that  Aristaeus,  a  native 
of  the  same  country,  was  the  first  person  that  mixed 
honey  with   wine,  natural  productions,  both   of  them 
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of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Homer  has  stated, 
that  the  maronean  wine  was  mixed  with  water  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  measures  of  water  to  one  of  wine." 

Adynamon  :  "  The  first  of  the  artificial  wines,  has  wine 
for  its  basis  ;  it  is  called  adynamon  (without  strength), 
and  is  made  in  the  following  manner.  Twenty  sextarii 
of  white  must  are  boiled  down  with  half  that  quantity  of 
water,  until  the  amount  of  the  water  is  lost  by  evapor- 
ation. Some  persons  mix  with  the  must  ten  sextarii  of 
sea-water,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  rain-water,  and  leave 
the  whole  to  evaporate  in  the  sun  for  forty  days.  This 
beverage  is  given  to  invalids  to  whom  it  is  apprehended 
that  wine  may  prove  injurious." 

Myrrh-wine :  "  The  wines  esteemed  among  the  ancient 
Romans  were  those  perfumed  with  myrrh,  as  mentioned 
in  the  play  of  Plautus,  entitled  the  Persian,  though  we 
find  it  there  stated  that  calamus  ought  to  be  added  to  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  they 
were  particularly  fond  of  aromatites ;  but  Fabius  Dos- 
sennus  quite  decides  the  question,  in  the  following  line  : 
'  I  sent  them  good  wine,  myrrh-wine ; '  and  in  his  play 
called  Acharistio,  we  find  these  words  :  'Bread  and  pearled 
barley,  myn-h-wine  too.'  Then  we  read  in  the  play 
known  as  the  Pseudolus  :  *  But  if  it  is  requisite  for  him  to 
draw  forth  what  is  sweet  from  the  place,  has  he  aught  of 
that  ? '  To  which  Charinus  makes  answer,  '  Do  you  ask 
the  question  ?  He  has  myrrh-wine,  raisin  wine,  defrutum, 
and  honey ; '  from  which  it  would  appear  that  myrrh-wine 
was  not  only  reckoned  among  the  wines,  but  among  the 
sweet  wines  too." 

Thaf  which  is  worse :  "  The  same  Cato,  while  on  his 
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voyage  to  Spain,  from  which  he  afterwards  returned 
triumphant,  would  drink  of  no  other  kind  of  wine  but 
that  which  was  served  out  to  the  rowers — very  different, 
indeed,  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  their  guests  even  inferior  wine  to  that  which 
they  drink  themselves,  or  else  contrive  to  substitute 
inferior  in  the  course  of  the  repast." 

(Pliny's  Nat.  His.  book  xiv.) 

Similar  accounts  of  these  ancient  wines  are  given  by 
other  classic  writers.  Aristotle  says,  "The  wine  of  Arcadia 
was  so  thick  that  it  was  necessary  to  scrape  it  from  the 
skin  bottles  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  to  dissolve 
the  scrapings  in  water."  Columella  mentions  several 
modes  of  preserving  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  its  unfer- 
mented  state.  "  Gather  the  grapes,  and  expose  them  to 
the  sun  for  three  days;  on  the  fourth  day,  at  midday 
tread  them.  Take  the  mustum  lixivium ;  that  is,  the  juice 
which  flows  into  the  lake  before  you  use  the  press ;  and 
when  it  has  settled,  add  one  ounce  of  powdered  iris  : 
strain  the  wine  from  its  faeces,  and  pour  it  into  a  vessel 
This  wine  will  be  sweet,  firm,  or  durable,  and  healthful 
to  the  body." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  say,  "that  your  must  may 
always  be  as  sweet  as  when  it  was  new,  thus  proceed ; 
before  you  apply  the  press  to  the  fruit,  take  the  newest 
must  from  the  lake,  put  it  into  a  new  amphora,  bung  it 
up,  and  cover  it  over  carefully  with  pitch  lest  any  water 
should  enter ;  then  immerse  it  in  a  cistern  or  pond  of 
pure  water,  and  allow  no  part  of  the  amphora  to  remain 
above  the  surface.  After  forty  days,  take  it  out,  and  it 
will  remain  sweet  for  a  year."  Again,  "  To  about  ninety 
pints  of  the  best  must  in  a  barrel,  eighty  pounds  of  oil 
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are  to  be  added,  and  a  small  bag  of  spices  hung  to  the 
place  where  the  oil  and  wine  meet ;  the  oil  to  be  poured 
off  on  the  ninth  day.  The  spices  in  the  bag  are  to  be 
pounded  and  replaced,  filling  up  the  cask  with  another 
eighty  pounds  of  oil ;  this  oil  to  be  drawn  off  after  seven 
days." 

Such  are  some  of  the  unfermented  wines  anciently 
used  as  beverages  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Others  might 
be  named  were  it  necessary,  but  instead  of  quoting  further 
from  ancient  authors,  which  might  prove  too  tedious,  we 
will  give  a  brief  summary  of  their  teaching  on  this  subject, 
from  a  standard  work  of  the  first  authority,  namely, 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro7nan  Antiquities. 
We  quote  from  the  article  Vinum,  and  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  brevity,  we  will  omit  the  references  to 
authors,  which  are  not  needed  for  our  purpose. 

"  The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  essentially 
the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  After 
the  grapes  had  been  gathered,  they  were  first  trodden 
with  the  feet,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  press.  The  sweet  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape 
was  termed  gleukos  by  the  Greeks,  and  mustiim  by  the 
Romans;  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  adjective, 
signifying  new  ax  fresh.  Of  this  there  were  several  kinds, 
distinguished  according  to  the  manner  in  which  each  was 
originally  obtained  and  subsequently  treated.  That 
which  flowed  from  the  clusters,  in  consequence  merely 
of  their  pressure  upon  each  other  before  any  force  was 
applied,  was  known  as  prochwna  or  protropum,  and  was 
reserved  for  manufacturing  a  particular  species  of  rich 
wine,  described  by  Pliny,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene   gave   the   name   of  prodromos  or   protropos. 
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That  which  was  obtained  next,  after  the  grapes  had  been 
fully  trodden,  was  the  mustum  lixivium^  and  was  con- 
sidered best  for  keeping.  After  the  grapes  had  been 
fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the  mass  was  taken  out,  the 
edges  of  the  husks  cut,  and  the  whole  again  subjected  to 
the  press ;  the  result  was  the  mustum  tortivum  or  ciraim- 
cisitum,  which  was  set  apart  and  used  for  inferior 
purposes." 

"  A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being  drunk 
fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar.  When  it 
was  desired  to  preserve  a  quantity  in  the  sweet  state,  an 
amphora  was  taken  and  coated  with  pitch  within  and 
without ;  it  was  filled  with  mustum  lixivium,  and  corked 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight  It  was  then  immersed  in 
a  tank  of  cold  fresh  water,  or  buried  in  wet  sand,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The 
contents  after  this  process  were  found  to  remain  un- 
changed for  a  year,  and  hence  the  name  aigleukos,  i.e., 
semper  mustum.  A  considerable  quantity  of  must  from 
the  best  and  oldest  vines  was  inspissated  by  boiling, 
being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under  the  general 
names  of  hepsema  or  gluxis ;  while  the  Latin  writers  have 
various  terms,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
evaporation  was  carried.  Thus,  when  the  must  was 
reduced  to  one-third  of  its  original  volume,  it  became 
carenum  ;  when  one-half  had  evaporated,  defrutum  ;  when 
two-thirds,  sapa  (known  also  by  the  Greek  names  siraeum 
and  hepsema) ;  but  these  words  are  frequently  inter- 
changed. Similar  preparations  are  at  the  present  time 
called  in  Italy  musto  cotto  and  sapa,  and  in  France  sabe. 
The  process  was  carried  on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  {vasa 
de/rutaria),  iron  or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communi- 
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liable  to  undergo  these  changes,  and  hence  the  dis- 
position to  acescence  was  closely  watched  and  combated 
as  far  as  possible.  With  this  view  those  substances  were 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  which  it  was  known  would  neu- 
tralize any  acid  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable 
ashes,  which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum  and  pure  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles  which  must 
be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  correctives,  such 
as  the  various  preparations  of  turpentine  already  noticed, 
almonds,  raisins  steeped  in  must,  parched  salt,  goat's 
milk,  cedar  cones,  gall  nuts,  blazing  pine  torches,  or 
red-hot  irons  quenched  in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of 
others.  But  in  addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless, 
we  find  some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly  poisonous 
salts  of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,  a  practice  which  pro- 
duced the  most  serious  consequences  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  prohibited  by  a  series  of  the  most  stringent 
enactments. 

"  In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same  fond- 
ness for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous.  Heca- 
mede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor,  fills  his  cup 
with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she  grates  goat-milk 
cheese,  and  sprinkles  the  whole  with  flour,  the  latter 
being  a  common  addition  at  a  much  later  epoch.  So 
also  the  draught  administered  by  Circe  consisted  of  wine, 
cheese,  and  honey  ;  and  according  to  Theophrastus,  the 
wine  drunk  in  the  Prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was 
rendered  delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar  which 
contained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded  up  with 
honey.  This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  oinomeli  of 
the  Greeks,  the  mulsum  of  the  Romans.     This  was  of 
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two  kinds  :  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed  with  wine,  in 
the  other  with  must.  Mulsum  or  oinomeli  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  mulsa,  the  latter,  or  mead,  being  made 
of  honey,  and  mixed  and  fermented." 

{Smithes  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  Vin.) 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wines  of 
ancient  times  were  very  different  from  ours.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  a  great  variety  of  wines ;  some  were 
fermented,  some  were  partially  fermented,  and  some  were 
unfermented \  while  many  were  mixed  with  sea-water  and 
different  other  ingredients.  Our  friends  who  oppose  us, 
therefore,  put  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  facts  of 
history ;  and  among  these  opposition  friends,  who  care 
more  for  their  own  theories  than  for  the  facts  of  history, 
we  must  assign  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson  a  place 
in  the  front  rank.  The  pivot  on  which  he  endeavours 
to  balance  himself  is  the  proposition  "  that  unfermented 
wine  is  a  myth."  In  support  of  this  he  advances  all 
kinds  of  arguments,  and  he  maintains,  "  that  all  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  without  exception,  must 
have  undergone,  at  least,  an  initial  fermentation;  and 
that  no  subsequent  effort,  short  of  destroying  the  existing 
ferment,  could  possibly  have  arrested  its  progress  towards 
a  complete  fermentation."  He  takes  the  ground  that 
while  "  able  chemists  and  others  may  have  discovered, 
by  the  aid  of  modern  science,  methods  of  preserving  the 
juice  of  the  grape  unfermented,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  modern  discoveries  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
ancients  !"  Thus  his  position  is  clear  and  distinct,  and 
we  must  now  see  how  he  sustains  it. 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  holds  that  it  is 
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liable  to  undergo  these  changes,  and  hence  the  dis- 
position to  acescence  was  closely  watched  and  combated 
as  far  as  possible.  With  this  view  those  substances  were 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  which  it  was  known  would  neu- 
tralize any  acid  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable 
ashes,  which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum  and  pure  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles  which  must 
be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  correctives,  such 
as  the  various  preparations  of  turpentine  already  noticed, 
almonds,  raisins  steeped  in  must,  parched  salt,  goat's 
milk,  cedar  cones,  gall  nuts,  blazing  pine  torches,  or 
red-hot  irons  quenched  in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of 
others.  But  in  addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless, 
we  find  some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly  poisonous 
salts  of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,  a  practice  which  pro- 
duced the  most  serious  consequences  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  prohibited  by  a  series  of  the  most  stringent 
enactments. 

"  In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same  fond- 
ness for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous.  Heca- 
mede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor,  fills  his  cup 
with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she  grates  goat-milk 
cheese,  and  sprinkles  the  whole  with  flour,  the  latter 
being  a  common  addition  at  a  much  later  epoch.  So 
also  the  draught  administered  by  Circe  consisted  of  wine, 
cheese,  and  honey ;  and  according  to  Theophrastus,  the 
wine  drunk  in  the  Prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was 
rendered  delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar  which 
contained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded  up  with 
honey.  This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  oinotneli  oi 
the  Greeks,  the  miilsum  of  the  Romans.     This  was  of 
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two  kinds  :  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed  with  wine,  in 
the  other  with  must.  Mulsum  or  oinomeli  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  mulsa,  the  latter,  or  mead,  being  made 
of  honey,  and  mixed  and  fermented." 

{Smith's  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.   Vin.) 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wines  of 
ancient  times  were  very  different  from  ours.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  a  great  variety  of  wines ;  some  were 
fermented,  some  were  partially  fermented,  and  some  were 
unferniented ;  while  many  were  mixed  with  sea-water  and 
different  other  ingredients.  Our  friends  who  oppose  us, 
therefore,  put  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  facts  of 
history ;  and  among  these  opposition  friends,  who  care 
more  for  their  own  theories  than  for  the  facts  of  history, 
we  must  assign  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson  a  place 
in  the  front  rank.  The  pivot  on  which  he  endeavours 
to  balance  himself  is  the  proposition  "  that  unfermented 
wine  is  a  myth."  In  support  of  this  he  advances  all 
kinds  of  arguments,  and  he  maintains,  "  that  all  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  without  exception,  must 
have  undergone,  at  least,  an  initial  fermentation;  and 
that  no  subsequent  effort,  short  of  destroying  the  existing 
ferment,  could  possibly  have  arrested  its  progress  towards 
a  complete  fermentation."  He  takes  the  ground  that 
while  "able  chemists  and  others  may  have  discovered, 
by  the  aid  of  modern  science,  methods  of  preserving  the 
juice  of  the  grape  unfermented,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  modern  discoveries  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
ancients  !"  Thus  his  position  is  clear  and  distinct,  and 
we  must  now  see  how  he  sustains  it. 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  holds  that  it  is 
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"  simply  impossible  to  extract  the  juice  of  the  grape  as 
the  ancients  did,  without  inevitable  fermentation ; "  as 
■exposure  to  the  air  during  the  time  of  treading  would 
have  produced  fermentation.  The  assumption  is  that 
a  moment's  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
would  induce  fermentation ;  and  unless  the  ancients  had 
some  means  of  destroying  this  initial  fermentation,  they 
■could  not  preserve  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  an  unfer- 
mented  state ;  and  as  they  had  not  the  means  of  destroying 
this  initial  fermentation,  they  could  not  have  unfermented 
wine. 

With  regard  to  the  first  thing  here  assumed  we  dispute 
its  accuracy.  A  momentary  exposure  to  the  action 
of  the  air  does  not  induce  fermentation.  As  usual,  his 
quotations  do  not  bear  upon  the  point  at  issue.  What 
Liebig  says  of  the  decompositioji  of  the  grape  he  would 
apply  to  'Cao.  fermentation  of  the  wine.  Liebig  says,  "the 
juice  of  the  grape,  while  it  is  protected  by  the  external 
skin  from  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air,  scarcely 
undergoes  any  perceptible  alteration,  but  the  slightest 
perforation  through  its  external  covering,  as  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  for  instance,  is  sufficient  to  alter  the 
properties  of  the  juice." 

From  this  our  author  draws  the  characteristic  con- 
clusion :  "  If  this  be  so,  the  crushing  of  the  grapes,  and 
the  consequent  exposure  of  the  expressed  juice  in  the  vat 
to  the  air,  must  necessitate  an  immediate  fermentation." 
Here  the  argument  is,  that  if  this  slight  injury  to  the 
grape  initiates  a  process  of  decomposition,  the  crushing 
■of  the  grapes  7mist  necessitate  an  immediate  fermentation. 
The  second  quotation  from  Liebig  is  equally  wide  of  the 
mark.  It  has  reference  to  fermented  wine  turning  sour, 
and   not   to   the   fermentation  of  grape  juice.      Liebig 
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says,  the  affinity  of  these  substances  for  oxygen  is  very 
powerful ;  during  the  short  space  of  time  necessary  to- 
transfer  wine  from  one  cask  into  another,  they  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  induce  a  state  of  acidity  in  the 
wine,  which  goes  on  irresistibly,  if  not  checked  by 
artificial  means."  The  argument  here  is,  that  as  a  few 
moments  of  exposure  of  wine  to  the  air  causes  it  to  enter 
on  a  process  of  acetous  fermentation,  therefore  grape  juice 
ferments  immediately  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Thus 
our  author  confounds  things  that  differ,  and  contends 
that  because  one  thing  does  so  and  so,  therefore  another 
thing  must  do  the  same. 

The  fact  is,  that  grape  juice,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  does  not  immediately  ferment.  It  requires  several 
hours  of  contact  with  air  for  the  juice  to  absorb  sufficient 
oxygen  to  initiate  the  process  of  fermentation.  When 
oxygen  gas,  or  the  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery,  are 
introduced  into  the  grape  juice,  as  in  the  experiments 
referred  to,  fermentation  may  be  induced  almost  im- 
mediately ;  but  mere  contact  with  air,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  does  not  induce  fermentation  for  several 
hours,  generally  about  the  close  of  the  second  day  from 
the  time  of  treading.  Grape  juice,  just  like  the  juice  of 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  requires  a  certain  time  to  ferment  or 
spoil  by  turning  sour,  and  the  notion  of  the  immediate 
fermentation  of  grape  juice  is  only  a  myth.  According 
to  Liebig,  "  the  juices  of  the  fruit  or  the  other  parts  of  a 
plant,  prone  to  decomposition,  retain  their  properties 
unchanged  as  long  as  they  are  protected  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  air,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  cells  or  organs 
in  which  they  are  contained,  resist  the  influence  of  the  air. 
It  is  not  until  after  the  juices  have  been  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  have  absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  that  the 
substances  dissolved  in  them  begin  to  be  decomposed." 
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When  Liebig,  and  other  authorities,  speak  of  the 
immediate  fermentation  of  the  grape  juice,  they  refer  to 
the  absorption  of  sufficient  oxygen,  and  not  to  the  time 
of  treading  the  grape.  Liebig  says,  "  Guy-Lussac  showed 
by  experiments,  that  the  juice  of  grapes  expressed  apart 
from  air,  under  a  bell-jar  full  of  mercury,  did  not  enter 
into  putrefaction,  although  it  did  so  in  the  course  of  a 
iffj  hours  when  air  was  admitted.  The  same  chemist 
also  showed  that  fermentation  commences  on  the  intro- 
duction of  oxygen  gas.  Guy-Lussac  further  showed,  that 
the  juice  entered  into  fermentation  on  being  connected 
with  the  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery,  under  circumstances, 
therefore,  which  quite  excluded  the  introduction  of  every 
foreign  body."  {Che?>i.  Agric,  p.  327.) 

This  extract  puts  the  whole  case  in  a  clear  light  so  far 
as  immediate  fermentation  is  concerned;  but  elsewhere 
Liebig  tells  us  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  can  be  easily 
preserved  for  years  in  an  unfermented  state  by  simply 
raising  the  temperature  to  boiling-point.  Speaking  of 
the  experiments  of  Guy-Lussac  before  referred  to,  he  says, 
"Although  the  juice  was  expressed  from  the  grapes  in 
contact  with  air,  under  the  conditions  therefore  necessary 
to  cause  its  fermentation,  still  this  change  did  not  ensue 
when  the  juice  was  heated  in  close  vessels  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  When  thus  treated  it 
could  be  preserved  for  years  without  losing  its  property 
of  fermenting.'  {Chem.  Agric,  p.  299.) 

Here  is  decisive  proof;  for  if  the  juice  of  the  grape 
can  be  preserved  unfermented  for  years  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  raising  its  temperature  to  the  boiling-point ; 
and  if  it  can  thus  be  preserved  so  fresh  as  not  to  impair 
its  fermenting  power,  all    the   garbled   and  misapplied 
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quotations  of  the  author  of  T/ie  Wines  of  the  Bible 
cannot  affect  our  position,  or  prove  that  unfermented 
wine  is  a  myth,  seeing  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  preserve  certain  of  their  wines  by 
boiling.  And  it  does  seem  strange  that  the  fact  should 
for  a  moment  be  questioned,  seeing  that  at  the  present 
time  we  can  preserve  fruits  and  meats  by  the  same  simple 
process. 

However,  we  have  only  been  considering  one  of  the 
views  taken  of  fermentation,  and  modern  science  seems 
disposed  to  favour  the  germ  theory.     If  we  adopt  this 
germ  theory  of  fermentation,  the  only  thing   necessary 
to  prevent  the  fermentation  of   the  grape  juice  would 
be   to   exclude   the   germ ;   and   the  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  stop  fermentation  is  to  kill  the  torula  or  yeast 
plant.      Both  of  these  can  be   easily  effected,  but  we 
have  only  to  do  with  the  first.     Professor  Huxley  says 
in  his  lecture  on  yeast,  "  that  if  you   take   precautions 
to  prevent  any  solid  matters  from  getting  into  the  must 
of  wine  or  the  wort  of  beer,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  fluid  has  been  boiled,  and  placed  in 
a  bettle,  and  if  you  stuff  the  neck  of  the  bottle  full  of 
cotton  wool,  which  allows  the  air  to  go  through,  and  stops 
anything  of  a  solid  character,  however  fine,  then  you 
may  let  it  be  for  ten  years,  and  it  will  not  ferment.     But 
if  you  take  that  plug  out,  and  give  the  air  free  access, 
then  sooner  or  later   fermentation  will  begin.    There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  fermentation  is  excited  by  the 
presence  of  some  tornla  or  other,  and  that  that  torula 
proceeds,  in  our  present   experience,  from  pre-existing 
torula." 

If   this  germ  theory  be    admitted,   it  will   be  seen 
how  easily  grape  juice   can  be  preserved  unfermented. 
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The  germ  torula  is  a  solid,  floating  in  the  air,  and  we 
have  only  to  exclude  it,  by  bottling  up  the  juice  as  soon 
as  expressed,  or  by  strainifig  it ;  and  thus  excluding  the 
solid ;  or  by  boiling  it,  and  thus  killing  the  germ  that 
may  have  found  its  way  into  it.  Then,  as  no  plant  can 
live  without  air,  the  mere  exclusion  of  air  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  fermentation,  and  even  to  stop  it  after 
it  has  commenced.  Now,  let  us  see  how  the  ancients 
dealt  with  large  quantities  of  their  grape  juice,  in  order 
to  judge  if  their  modes  of  preparation  were  sufficient  to 
preserve  it  unfermented. 

Immersion. 

The  method  of  preserving  grape  juice  unfermented  by 
"  immersion,"  is  thus  described  by  Pliny  :  "  The  must 
is  immediately  taken  from  the  vat,  and  put  into  casks, 
which  are  immediately  plunged  into  water,  and  there 
left  to  remain  until  the  winter  solstice  is  passed,  and 
frosty  weather  has  made  its  appearance."  The  contents 
after  this  were  found  to  remain  unchanged  for  a  year, 
and  therefore  long  enough  to  have  a  new  supply.  And 
as  care  was  taken  that  the  must  did  not  ferment,  the 
Roman  name  for  it  was  semper  mustnm,  that  is,  "always 
must ; "  and  the  Greek  name,  aigleukos,  which  signified 
the  same  thing. 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  tries  to  explain 
away  the  meaning  of  these  designations  of  unfermented 
wine  in  his  own  characteristic  fashion.  First,  we  have 
a  criticism  on  the  language  of  Pliny,  and  the  Latin  term 
"  que,"  and  then  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  terms  semper 
mustuni  and  aigleukos  do  not  mean  what  they  say.  He 
arrives  at  this  conclusion  in  a  curious  way.     Speaking 
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of  one  kind  of  aigleukos,  he  says,  "  the  aigleukos  in 
question,  however,  is  made,  as  we  have  seen,  from  only 
one  kind  of  grape,  and  is  preserved  only  in  one 
particular  way;  so  that  it  cannot  have  been  a  mere 
preserved  must."  Surely  this  is  conclusive !  The 
aigleukos  made  from  one  kind  of  grape,  and  preserved 
in  one  particular  way,  could  not  be  mere  preserved 
must ;  so  that  to  have  preserved  must,  it  must  be  made 
from  more  than  one  kind  of  grape,  and  be  preserved  in 
more  than  one  particular  way.  We  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  see  the  connection  here  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion,  and  therefore  we  are  unable  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  our  author's  reasoning. 

He  admits  indeed  that  in  making  this  wine  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  fermentation ;  but  asks,  what  fer- 
mentation ?  and  when  ?  Then  we  are  informed  that 
in  modern  wine  manufacture,  the  fermentation  passes 
through  three  stages,  one  in  the  vat,  one  in  the  cask,  and 
another  when  the  wine  has  been  racked;  but  he  fails 
to  point  out  the  connection  between  the  Greek  mode 
oi  presej-ving  grape  juice,  2indL  our  modem  mode  oi  fer- 
menting it.  And  we  are  tempted  to  think,  that  no  one 
but  a  wine-bibber,  with  impaired  vision,  would  attempt 
to  trace  any  such  connection.  However,  in  order  to 
support  his  theory,  our  author  invents  three  fermentations ^ 
namely,  active  fermentation,  miniature  fermentation,  and 
insensible  fermentation ;  and  from  the  premises  thus  laid 
down,  he  draws  his  conclusion,  from  which  we  can 
perceive  his  peculiar  mode  of  meeting  a  difficulty. 
*'  Now,  as  the  must  of  the  aigleukos  was  taken  from  an 
open  vat,  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  such  an 
absorption  of  oxygen  must  have  taken  place  as  would 
have   rendered  fermentation  inevitable.     Therefore  the 
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fermentation  sought  to  be  averted  in  this  '  always  sweet ' 
wine,  must  have  been  the  active  fermentation  of  the  juice 
in  the  vat,  before  it  was  casked  and  immersed."  Thus, 
while  admitting  that  active  fermentation  might  have 
been  avoided,  he  still  insists  that  some  other  sort  of 
fermentation  must  have  taken  place.  But  here  he  con- 
cedes the  point  at  issue,  for  a  fermentation  that  is  not 
active  is  no  fermentation,  at  least  it  is  not  the  ferment- 
ation about  which  we  are  contending,  and  to  speak  of 
another  kind  is  beside  the  mark.  With  regard  to  the 
numerous  extracts  quoted  from  different  authors  in  sup- 
port of  his  position,  they  do  not  bear  upon  the  point  at 
issue,  and  are  unworthy  of  notice. 

Filtration. 

Thtjiltraiion  of  wine  was  extensively  practiced  by  the 
ancients ;  this  is  evident  from  the  frequent  allusion  of 
several  of  the  classic  writers.  In  speaking  of  drunken- 
ness, PHny  says  :  "  Nay,  what  is  even  more  than  this, 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  swallow  all  the  more,  we 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  diminishing  its  strength,  by 
pressing  it  through  filters  of  cloth,  and  have  devised 
numerous  inventions  whereby  to  create  an  artificial 
thirst"  (b.  14.  c  28).  Again,  when  condemning  luxu- 
rious living,  he  says  :  "  We  really  might  be  content  to 
allow  of  fruits  being  grown  of  the  most  exquisite  quality, 
remarkable,  some  of  them  for  their  flavour,  some  for 
their  size,  some  again  for  the  monstrosities  of  their  growth, 
morsels  all  of  them  forbidden  to  the  poor.  We  might 
allow  of  wines  being  kept  till  they  are  mellowed  with 
age,  or  enfeebled  by  being  passed  through  cloth  strainers, 
of  men  too,  however  prolonged  their  lives,  never  drinking 


any  but  a  wine  still  older  than  themselves  "  (b.  19.  c  19). 
Further,  when  speaking  of  wine  as  a  medicine,  Pliny  '/%>%f 
says  :  "  For  persons  of  all  ranks,  however,  the  most 
serviceable  wine  is  that  the  strength  of  which  has  been 
broken  by  the  strainer"  (b.  23.  c.  24).  The  original 
words  are  stronger  than  the  translation  we  have  given  ; 
*'  op^^bps  saccp  v,tribus  fractis  3  "  all  the  power  of  the 
wine%Sa*{broken)oy  the  filter.   ><• 

Many  other  quotations  of  a  similar  kind  from  ancient 
authors  might  be  given,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
more  than  one  or  two.  Dr.  Nott  gives  a  very  pertinent 
quotation  from  the  Delphin  Notes  on  Horace,  which  we 
here  transcribe  :  "  Certainly  the  ancients  strained  and  de- 
foecated  their  musts  through  the  filter  repeatedly,  before 
they  could  have  fermented  ;[[and  by  this  process  taking 
away  the  foeces  that  nourish  anasincrease  the  strength  of 
the  wine,  they  rendered  them  moreHk[uid,  weaker,  lighter, 
sweeter,  and  more  pleasant  to  drink. '^tlThe  language  of 
Nicrus,  in  Plutarch,  is  of  like  import;  "They  certainly  take 
off  all  the  strength  of  the  wine  by  straining  it." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  filtration  of  the  grape 
juice  through  a  linen  sack  or  cloth  was  another  method 
of  the  ancients  for  preventing  fermentalion.^However, 
the  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  maintains  that  "  the 
object  of  the  ancients  in  filtering  the  must  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  was  not  to  prevent  fermentation,  which 
was  simply  impossible,  but  to  weaken  its  strength  by 
straining  out  the  lees  which  increased  the  potency  of 
the  liquor,"/.  92. 

If  our  author  means  by  the  "  potency  of  the  liquor," 
its  intoxicating  power,  he  writes  in  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  for  the  potency  of  the  liquor,  in  this  sense,  does 
not  exist  in  the  lees,  but  in  the  alcohol ;  and  the  alcohol 
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could  not  be  removed  by  XhQ  filter.  In  no  way  can  the 
filter  interfere  with  the  alcoholic  potency  of  wine,  but 
hy  preventing  or  stopping  fermentation.  To  suppose  that 
the  intoxicating  power  of  wine  exists  in  the  lees  is  to 
betray  defective  information  on  the  subject;  and  as  a 
man  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  any  matter  about 
which  he  undertakes  to  write,  might  it  not  be  well  for 
our  author  to  return  to  his  chemical  studies,  and  seek 
more  accurate  information  in  this  case? 

The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  gives  three 
stages  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  wine  in  which  this 
filtering  was  practised  by  the  ancients.  First,  "  in  some 
cases  the  must  was  strained  after  pressure."  Secondly, 
after  the  must  had  become  wine,  the  fermented  liquor 
was  again  strained  before  it  was  finally  sealed  up  in  the 
amphora.  A  third  filtration  was  given  to  the  wine  when 
it  came  to  the  table.  He  then  concludes  :  "  It  must  be 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  no  filtration, 
however  frequently  and  carefully  conducted  could,  by 
any  possibility,  either  prevent  or  arrest  fermentation. 
The  strainer  might  abstract  the  lees,  and  thereby  both 
clarify  and  weaken  the  liquor,  but  it  could  neither  pre- 
vent, nor  remove,  nor  destroy  the  alcoholic  ferment, 
whether  germ  or  oxygen,  which  originates  and  maintains 
the  fermentation  ;  therefore  the  use  of  the  filter  by  the 
ancients  furnishes  no  evidence  in  favour  of  unfermented 
wine."   ■  Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  94. 

Here  the  ground  is  taken  that  the  design  of  filtering 
was  to  clarify  and  weaken  the  wine,  and  neither  to  pre- 
vent or  arrest  fermentation.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  filtration  might  clarify  the  wine,  but  we  are  unable 
to  understand  how  it  could  weaken  it,  unless  by  prevent- 
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tng  or  arresting  fermentation.  If  the  strength  or  intoxi- 
cating power  of  wine  arises  from  fermentation,  surely 
there  is  no  way  of  reducing  this  power,  but  hy  pre^tenting 
or  arresting  fermentation.  But  while  our  author  con- 
tends that  filtration  can  neither  prevent  nor  arrest  fer- 
mentation, he  gives  a  quotation  from  Vizetelly  which 
directly  proves  against  him.  Vizetelly  says,  "  The 
Vematsher  red  varieties  were  somewhat  sweet,  a  cir- 
cumstance due  to  the  custom  oi filtering  the  must  through 
sacks,  after  the  first  turbulent  fermentation,  and  sup- 
pressing all  further  ebullition." 

According  to  this  extract  from  Vizetelly,  filteration 
suppresses  all  further  ebullition,  which  supposes  that  all 
further  fermentation  was  arrested ;  otherwise,  the  ebulli- 
tion could  not  have  been  suppressed.  Now,  it  is  much 
easier  to  prevent  fermentation  than  to  arrest  it  after  it 
has  commenced ;  and  as  we  are  here  informed  that 
filtration  arrests  it,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that 
filtration  would  prevent  it.  Therefore,  grape  juice  when 
filtered  would  not  ferment,  and  thus  the  ancients  could 
have  unfermented  wine  by  the  simple  process  of  filtra- 
tion ;  and  in  filtering  their  must  their  object  could  only 
have  been  to  preserve  it  unfermented. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ancients  filtered  the  must 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fermentation,  and  that  they 
secured  their  object  by  so  doing ;  but  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  question,  we  quote  two  more  authorities,  the 
one  ancient  and  the  other  modem.  Plutarch,  in  his 
Symphos,  says,  "Wine  is  rendered  old  or  feeble  in  the 
strength  when  it  is  {requently  fltered.  This  percolation 
makes  it  more  pleasant  to  the  palate;  the  strength  of 
the  wine  is  thus  taken  away,  without  any  injury  to  its 
pleasing  flavour.      The  strength   or  spirit  being   thus 
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withdrawn  or  excluded,  the  wine  neither  inflames  the 
head,  nor  infests  the  mind  and  the  passions,  but  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  drink.  Doubtless,  defacation  takes 
away  the  spirit  or  potency  that  torments  the  head  of  the 
drinker ;  and  this  being  removed,  the  wine  is  reduced 
to  a  state  both  mild,  salubrious,  and  wholesome. " 

Professor  Huxley,  in  his  lecture  on  yeast,  uses  the 
following  language  in  reference  to  the  germ  theory  of 
fermentation :  "  It  has  been  shown  that  if  you  take  any 
measures  by  which  other  plants  of  like  kind  to  the 
torula  would  be  killed,  and  by  which  the  yeast  plant  is 
killed,  then  the  yeast  loses  its  efficacy.  A  very  distin- 
guished man,  Helmholz,  performed  an  experiment  of 
this  kind;  he  had  two  vessels,  one  of  them  full  of 
yeast,  but  over  the  bottom  of  it  was  tied  a  thin  film  of 
bladder ;  consequently,  through  that  thin  film  of  bladder 
all  the  liquid  parts  of  the  yeast  would  go,  but  the  solid 
parts  [would  be  stopped  behind ;  the  torula  would  be 
stopped,  the  liquid  parts  of  the  yeast  would  go.  He 
then  took  another  vessel  containing  a  fermentable 
solution  of  sugar,  and  put  one  inside  the  other,  and 
in  this  way  tht  fluid  parts  of  the  yeast  were  able  to  pass 
through  with  the  utmost  ease  into  the  sugar,  but  the 
solid  parts  could  not  get  through  at  all.  And  he  judged 
thus  :  if  the  solid  parts  are  tliose  which  excite  fermenta- 
tion, then,  inasmuch  as  these  are  stopped,  the  sugar  will 
not  ferment;  and  the  sugar  did  not  ferment,  showing 
quite  clearly  that  an  immediate  contact  with  the  solid 
living  torula  was  absolutely  necessary  to  excite  this  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.  So  far  as  yeast  is  concerned, 
the  doctrine  of  '  spontaneous  generation '  is  absolutely 
out  of  court.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  yeast  must  be 
alive  in  order  to  exert  these  peculiar  properties.     If  it 
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be  crushed^  if  it  be  heated  so  far  that  its  life  is  destroyed, 
that  peculiar  power  of  fermentation  is  not  excited.  Thus 
we  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  our 
inquiry,  that  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  the  splitting  of 
the  sugar  into  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid,  glycerine  and 
succinic  acid,  is  the  result  of  nothing  but  the  vital 
activity  of  this  little  fungus,  the  torula." 


Inspissation. 

Inspissation,  or  boiling,  was  another  method  used  by 
the  ancients  to  preserve  unfermented  wines.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  ancients  practiced  inspissation,  but  the 
object  they  had  in  view  is  questioned.  However,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  their  chief  object  in  boiling 
the  grape  juice  was  to  prevent  fermentation,  as  such  a 
process  could  not  by  any  possibility  promote  it.  The 
ancients  did  not  prize  their  wines  on  account  of  their 
intoxicating  power,  but  for  other  qualities,  as  their  sweet- 
ness or  bitterness,  or  want  of  intoxicating  power.  If 
the  grape  juice  was  watery  and  poor  in  saccharine  matter, 
they  might  resort  to  the  expedient  of  boiling  in  order  to 
condense  the  juice  and  make  it  richer,  and  thereby  their 
wine  sweeter.  As  alcohol  boils,  and  passes  off  in  vapour, 
much  sooner  than  water,  they  might  possibly  boil  their 
strong  fermented  wine  with  the  object  of  lessening  its 
intoxicating  power.  In  no  case  could  they  boil  their 
juice  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  fermentation,  as  the 
process  has  the  opposite  effect.  That  intoxicating  wine 
was  boiled  by  those  who  wished  to  drink  a  quantity  of 
it,  is  possible  from  the  language  of  Aristotle.  He  says, 
"  If  the  wine  be  moderately  boiled,  then  when  it  is 
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drunk,  it  is  less  apt  to  intoxicate ;    for,  as  some  of  its 
power  has  been  boiled  away,  it  has  become  weaker." 

While  thus  admitting  that  inspissation  may  have 
sometimes  been  resorted  to  for  other  purposes,  we  still 
hold  that  the  chief  object  was  to  prevent  fermentation. 
The  author  of  The  Wines  of  the  Bible  has  his  own  notions 
of  what  the  ancients  meant  by  boiling  their  wines.  He 
supposes  that  the  ancients  had  great  trouble  with  their 
wines, — that  do  what  they  would,  there  wms  at  times 
a  constant  and  almost  universal  complaint  that  their 
wines  would  not  keep.  Racking  and  straining  were 
resorted  to,  resin  and  other  substances  were  introduced 
into  the  liquor,  the  casks  were  immersed  in  water,  buried 
in  the  earth,  stored  in  cellars,  seasoned  with  syrups, 
preserved  on  the  lees,  matured  in  ovens,  exposed  for 
weeks  to  the  sun,  but  still  the  wines  would  not  keep. 
So  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  "  wherever  this 
tendency  was  indicated,  the  boiling  of  the  liquor,  with 
the  addition  of  honey,  defrutum,  or  old  wine,  must 
have  been  employed  to  prevent,  not  the  primary  fer- 
mentation, which  it  was  designed  to  promote,  but  the 
secondary  fermentation,  which  it  w^as  sought  to  avert." 

Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  113. 

The  contradiction  involved  in  this  reasoning  is  evident. 
It  is  supposed  that  grape  juice  will  not  keep  unless 
fermented,  and  here  it  is  stated  that  when  fermented 
it  will  not  keep  unless  boiled.  Then  it  is  contended 
that  boiling  promotes  primary  or  vinous  fermentation, 
and  prevents  the  secondary  or  acetous  fermentation. 
How  it  can  produce  opposite  effects,  and  blow  cold  and 
hot,  we  are  not  informed.  All  we  have  for  argument 
is  mere    assertion,   which   is   nothing  more    than    the 
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offspring  of  the  writer's  fruitful  imagination.  How 
any  one  can  seriously  contend  that  boiling  would  pro- 
mote vinous  fermentation  and  prevent  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  after  all,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  reasoning 
we  are  treated  to  in  The  Wines  of  the  Bible. 

However,  our  author  is  constrained  to  admit  all  that 
we  care  to  contend  for.  He  admits  that  grape  juice 
was  preserved  unfermented  in  certain  forms,  and  known 
as  sapa,  defrvtum,  and  hepsema,  but  contends  that  they 
should  not  be  called  wine.  What  our  author  calls 
these  preparations  of  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape 
is  of  no  importance  whatever, — the  ancients  called  them 
wines,  and  this  is  enough  for  us.  He  says,  "  When  the 
purpose  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  make  grape  syrup 
for  table  use,  the  juice  must  needs  be  boiled  to  the 
required  consistency,  and  by  this  boiling  a  sweet  preserve 
or  jelly  may  be  preserved  free  from  fermentation.  In 
making  grape  syrups  for  seasoning  wines  and  other 
similar  purposes,  the  juice  is  also  boiled  to  the  required 
consistency,  and  is  free  from  fermentation.  See  Muspratt, 
Redding,  Vizetelly,  and  Pliny  for  evidence  of  this  usage. 
But  as  the  grape  syrups  are  not  vinous  beverages,  they 
do  not  concern  us  at  present." 

Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  112. 

Fumigation. 

Sulphur  fumigation  is  another  method  by  which 
unfermented  wine  was  preserved  in  ancient  times. 
Sulphur  may  have  been  employed  to  prevent  the  wine 
turning  sour,  but  it  was  also  used  to  prevent  fermentation. 
A  substance  that   would   prevent   acetous  fermentation 
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would  prevent  vinous  fermentation.  In  vessels  fumigated 
with  burning  sulphur,  before  the  grape  juice  is  poured 
in  fermentation  would  not  take  place.  For  during  the 
time  of  combustion,  the  sulphur  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  sulphurous  acid, 
which  prevents  and  even  arrests  fermentation.  Now,  as 
the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  fumigating  their  vessels 
before  filling  them  with  must,  we  have  a  right  to 
conclude  that  in  such  cases  fermentation  did  not  take 
place.  Speaking  oi yeast,  Liebig  observes,  "  the  presence 
of  water  is  quite  necessary  for  sustaining  the  properties 
of  ferment,  for  by  simple  pressure  its  power  to  excite 
fermentation  is  much  diminished,  and  is  completely 
destroyed  by  drying.  Its  action  is  arrested  also  by  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  by  alcohol,  common  salt, 
an  excess  of  sugar,  oxide  of  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate, 
pyroligneous  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
volatile  oils,  and  in  short,  substances,  all  of  which  possess 
antiseptic  properties.''''  Client.  Agri.,  p.  285. 

It  is  admitted,  that  in  ancient  times  sulphur  was 
frequently  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  and  it 
must  have  been  used  for  antiseptic  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  wines  in  danger  of  turning  sour,  it  was  no 
doubt  employed  to  prevent  acidity ;  but  in  the  case  of 
must,  the  design  was  to  prevent  fermentation.  Hence 
in  every  case  when  the  ancients  put  grape  juice  into 
vessels  fumigated  with  sulphur  their  object  was  to 
prevent  fermentation,  and  preserve  unfermented  wine. 

Salted  W^ines. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  wines  was  the 
several  modes  in  which  many  of  them  were   prepared 
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with  sea-water.  Now,  salt  is  an  antiseptic,  and  prevents 
fermentation ;  and  though  Pliny  gives  a  fanciful  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  mixing  sea-water  with  the 
wine,  the  object  must  have  been  to  prevent  fermentation. 
In  the  case  of  fer7nented  wine  the  sea-water  would 
prevent  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  when  mixed  with 
must  it  would  prevent  the  vinous  fermentation. 

Pliny  mentions  seven  kinds  of  salted  wines.  One  of 
these  was  known  by  the  name  of  bion,  and  was  ad- 
ministered for  its  curative  qualities  in  several  maladies  ; 
it  was  justly  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  This  wine,  it 
is  said,  was  made  in  the  following  manner.  The  grapes 
were  plucked  before  they  were  quite  ripe,  and  then  dried 
in  a  hot  sun.  For  three  days  they  were  turned  three 
times  a  day,  and  on  the  fourth  day  they  were  pressed ; 
after  which  the  juice  is  put  in  casks,  and  left  to  acquire 
age  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

When  sea- water  was  mixed  with  white  must,  the  mix- 
ture received  the  name  of  leucocoum.  They  followed  a 
similar  plan  in  making  a  wine  called  teihalassome/ion. 
They  also  made  a  wine  known  as  thalassites,  by  placing 
vessels  full  of  must  in  the  sea,  a  method  which  quickly 
imparted  to  the  wine  all  the  qualities  of  old  age.  Cato  is 
said  to  have  shown  the  method  of  making  Italian  wine 
into  Coan ;  in  addition  to  the  modes  of  preparation  above 
stated,  he  said  it  should  be  left  exposed  four  years  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  The 
Rhodian  wine  was  similar  to  that  of  Cos,  and  the 
Phorinean  was  of  a  still  Salter  flavour.  Now,  as  these 
wines  were  made  of  must  mixed  with,  or  immersed  in, 
salt  water,  they  must  have  been  unfermented  and  unin- 
toxicating. 

In  reference  to  the  several  modes  in  which  fermenta- 
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lion  may  be  arrested  or  prevented,  we  will  give  a  few 
paragraphs  from  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  the  ArtSj 
article  fermentation.  He  says  that  fermention  may  be 
tempered  or  stopped  in  various  ways. 

"  I.  By  those  means  which  render  the  yeast  inopera- 
tive, particularly  by  the  oils  that  contain  sulphur,  as  oil 
of  mustard ;  as  also  by  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 
The  operation  of  sulphurous  acid  in  obstructing  the 
fermentation  of  must  consists  partly,  no  doubt,  in  its 
absorbing  oxygen,  whereby  the  elimination  of  the  yeastly 
particles  is  prevented.  The  sulphurous  acid  acts  more 
powerfully  upon  fermented  liquors  that  contain  tartar,  or 
grape  juice,  than  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  decomposes 
the  tartaric  salts,  and  combining  with  their  bases,  sets 
the  vegetable  acids  free,  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  fermentation,  but  the  sulphurous  acid  operates 
directly  upon  the  yeast." 

**  2.  By  the  separation  of  the  yeast,  either  by  \.ht  filter 
or  by  subsidence." 

"  3.  By  lowering  the  temperature  to  45  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  If  the  fermenting  mass  become  clear  at 
this  temperature,  and  be  drawn  off  from  the  subsided 
yeast,  it  will  not  ferment  again,  though  it  should  be  heated 
to  the  proper  pitch." 

Before  finally  taking  leave  of  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson 
and  his  Wines  of  the  Bible,  it  appears  desirable  that  we 
should  direct  particular  attention  to  his  theory  of  fer- 
mentation. By  understanding  his  theory  we  can  the 
better  estimated  the  value  of  his  statement  that  unfer- 
mented  wine  is  a  myth. 

Our  author  is  contending  that  the  phrase  "  Fruit  of 
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the  vine,"  properly  designates  a  fermented  wine,  and  in 
proof  of  this,  proceeds  to  maintain  that  almost  everything 
we  eat  or  drink  is  fermented,  and  of  course,  so  must  be 
the  fruit  of  the  vine.  He  says,  *'  Scripture  also  speaks  of 
the  butter  of  kine,  and  of  the  cheese  of  kine.  But  before 
these  substances  can  be  produced  and  preserved  for 
domestic  use,  their  constituents  must  be  separated  from 
the  milk  of  the  cow  by  artificial  means ;  and  in  each 
case  there  is  a  true  fermentation.^^  "  The  fruits  of  trees, 
including  the  solid  fruit  of  the  vine,  when  stored  up  for 
use,  undergo  fermentation."  "  Bread  also  undergoes  a 
true  fennentation.  The  porosity  and  lightness  of  bread 
are  produced  in  the  dough,  by  a  process  oi  fermentation." 
*'  Even  a  mutton  chop  is  not  exempt  from  that  transform- 
ation." "  If  then,  preserved  grapes,  to  say  nothing  further 
of  the  other  substances,  may  be  designated  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  notwithstanding  the  initial  fertnentation  which 
they  have  undergone  when  removed  from  the  living  tree, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  expressed  juice 
should  not  be  similarly  designated  even  although  it  has 
undergone  that  fermentation." 

Wines  of  the  Bible,  p.  71. 

In  this  extract  it  is  stated  that  butter  and  cheese,  the 
fruits  of  trees  stored  up  for  use,  bread,  and  even  a 
mutton  chop  are  fermented  substances,  so  the  juice  of  the 
grape  must  be  a  fermented  substance,  and  therefore  un- 
fermented  wine  is  a  myth.  Now,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  kind  of  fermentation  that  takes  place  in  the  case 
oi  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  bread,  and  a  mutton  chop,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  same  kind  of  fermentation  in 
the  case  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  But  is  this  what  our 
author  means  ?    He  says  that  these  substances  undergo 
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a  true  fermentation ;  but  does  this  true  fermentation 
produce  alcohol  ?  Are  the  substances  named,  alcoholic 
substances?  Is  butter  intoxicatifig ?  Is  cheese  intoxica- 
ting ?  Are  fruits,  and  bread,  and  mutton  chop  intoxica- 
ting ?  If  they  undergo  a  true  ferme7itation  why  are  they 
not  intoxicating'^  If  they  are  not  intoxicating,  then 
what  becomes  of  the  true  fermentation?  Moreover, 
true  vinous  fermentation  decomposes  organic  matter; 
and  are  these  substances  decomposed,  and  changed  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid?  What  confidence  can  we 
have  in  a  work  where  no  distinction  is  made  between 
things  that  differ,  between  the  making  of  butter, 
and  the  fermentation  of  wine,  or  between  cheese  and 
alcohol  ?  What  value  can  we  attach  to  the  arguments 
of  a  man  who  confounds  the  "  maturation  "  of  winter 
fruits,  with  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  who  contends 
that  apples  and  raisins,  oranges  and  lemons,  are  alcoholic 
substances  ?  How  such  a  book  as  The  Wines  of  the 
Bible,  could  have  been  written  in  our  enlightened  age, 
we  are  unable  to  understand.  We  might  challenge  the 
world  of  letters  in  vain,  to  produce  another  work  con- 
taining so  much  confusion  and  sophistry,  within  the 
same  limits,  as  we  have  in  that  work. 
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Bible  lands  have  undergone  many  revolutionary 
changes.  The  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  social  customs  then  existing,  are  now  things  of  the 
past.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Bible  lands,  in  their 
language,  religion,  and  social  habits,  are  very  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  olden  time.  And  as  the 
social  life  has  changed  with  the  race  and  creed,  the 
customs  of  the  present  time  cannot  form  a  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  those  of  the  past  We  would  expect, 
therefore,  among  other  things,  that  the  present  mode  of 
preserving  and  using  the  produce  of  the  vine  would 
greatly  differ  from  that  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
social  life  of  any  people  changes  much  in  such  a  period 
of  time,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  how  much 
more  when  vast  revolutions  sweep  over  the  land,  up- 
rooting the  inhabitants  and  planting  strangers  in  their 
place?  But  however  vast  the  changes  that  may  be 
produced  by  invasions  and  conquests,  some  of  the  old 
customs  may  still  survive  in  a  modified  form,  and  under 
a  new  name.  •  Hence  careful  examination  of  things  as 
they  are  at  present  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  past.  To  obtain  satisfactory  information,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  mode  of 
using  the  fruit,  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  vine 
is  one  of  the  most  important  possessions  of  Bible  lands, 
and  being  so  frequently  referred  to  in  Scripture,  it  claims 
special  attention  from  those  who  write  on  Bible  customs. 
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How  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  The  Land  and 
the  Book  only  contains  a  sentence  or  two  on  the  vine 
and  its  fruit? 

By  unfermented  wine  we  mean  the  juice  of  the  grape 
preserved  and  used  as  a  beverage  without  fermentation, 
and  designated  wine  in  the  Scriptures.  And  now  the 
question  is,  does  there  exist  in  Bible  lands  at  the 
present  time,  under  any  name,  the  unfermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  used  as  a  beverage  ?  If  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  is  now  used  as  a  beverage,  we  have 
a  right  to  conclude  that  such  a  beverage  was  more 
common  in  ancient  times,  when  things  were  different, 
and  circumstances  were  more  favourable.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
or  resided  in  it,  that  at  this  moment,  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  is  used  as  a  beverage  there,  and  we 
have  some  right  to  infer  that  such  a  beverage  was  in 
use  in  Bible  times,  and  known  under  some  of  the 
designations  for  wine. 

"  The  wines  of  Syria  are  most  of  them  prepared  by 
boiling  immediately  after  they  are  expressed  from  the 
grape,  till  they  are  considerably  reduced  in  quantity, 
when  they  are  put  into  jars  or  large  bottles,  and  preserved 
for  use.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  mode  of 
boiling  was  a  general  practice  among  the  ancients." 

W.  G.  Brown,  Traveller,  1792. 

"  The  wines  are  of  three  sorts,  the  red,  the  white,  the 
yellow :  the  white,  which  are  the  most  rare,  are  so  bitter 
as  to  be  disagreeable ;  the  two  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  too  sweet  and  sugary.  This  arises  from  their  being 
boiled,  which  makes  them  resemble  the  baked  wines 
of  Provence.  The  general  custom  of  the  country  is  to 
reduce  the  must  to  two-thirds  of  its  quantity." 

Volney,  Traveller,  1788. 
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"The  products  of  the  vine  and  fig-tree,  besides 
entering  largely  into  the  food  of  the  people,  become  also 
the  basis  of  trade  in  a  variety  of  forms,  preserved  and 
manufactured.  To  those  whose  diet  is  composed  of 
bread,  animal  food,  and  vegetables,  it  seldom  occurs  to 
think  .of  fruits,  however  delicious  and  abundant,  as 
common  articles  of  food.  They  were  to  the  Israelites, 
however,  as  they  still  are  to  the  people  of  the  East,  what 
our  corn  and  wheat  fields  are  to  us." 

"  Wine  is  rarely  introduced  in  the  East.  "When  it  is 
taken,  it  is  taken  privately.  Their  usual  drink  in 
summer  is  sherbet,  which  is  sometimes  made  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape  mixed  with  water.  It  must  have  been 
something  of  this  kind  which  in  various  parts  of  Scripture 
is  called  wine.  The  operation  of  expressing  the  juice 
is  referred  to  in  Gen.  xlix.  11." 

"  Sherbet  is  much  relished  in  the  East,  on  account  of 
its  cooling  and  refreshing  properties,  as  well  as  of  its 
deliciousness.  There  are  various  kinds  of  sherbet ;  such 
as  violet,  rose,  mulberry,  lemon,  raisin,  etc.  Ours  was 
violet.  This  is  made  by  the  ladies.  The  slaves  take 
the  flowers  to  them  in  trays,  and  pick  off"  the  leaves. 
The  centres  of  the  flowers  are  then  put  into  a  mortar, 
and  the  ladies  pound  them  until  the  juice  is  expressed. 
With  the  juice  they  mix  and  boil  fine  sugar,  and  thus 
form  a  conserve.  When  this  becomes  hard  it  keeps  for 
a  long  time.  From  two  to  four  spoonfuls  are  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  water,  when  required,  and  that  forms  the 
sherbet.  The  juice  of  the  pomegranate  still  forms  a 
very  agreeable  sherbet.  Doubtless  that  mentioned  in 
Can.  viii.  2,  was  the  same."      Gadsby,  Traveller,  1846. 
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"The  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  sapa  vina,  called 
here  dibbs,  is  brought  to  the  city  in  skins,  and  sold  in 
the  public  markets ;  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
coarse  honey,  it  is  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  of  great  use 
among  the  people  of  all  sorts." 

Dr.  A.  Russel,  Kitto.  ii.  956. 

"  Simple  grape  juice,  without  the  addition  of  any  earth 
to  neutralize  the  acidity,  is  boiled  from  four  to  five  hours, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  put  in. 
After  the  boiling,  for  preserving  it  cool,  and  that  it  be 
less  liable  to  ferment,  it  is  put  into  earthen  instead  of 
wooden  vessels,  closely  tied  over  with  skin  to  exclude 
the  air.  It  ordinarily  has  not  a  particle  of  intoxicating 
quality,  being  used  freely  by  both  Mohammedans  and 
'  Christians.  Some  which  I  have  had  on  hand  for  two 
years  has  undergone  no  change.  The  manner  of  making 
and  preserving  this  unfermented  grape-liquor  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  receipts  and  descriptions  of  certain 
drinks  included  by  some  of  the  ancients  under  the 
appellation  of  wine." 

"  The  fabricating  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  was  never 
the  chief  object  for  which  the  grape  was  cultivated 
among  the  Jews.  Joined  with  bread,  fruits,  and  the 
olive-tree,  the  three  might  well  be  representatives  of  the 
productions  most  essential  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  the  most  abundantly  provided  for  the 
support  of  life."  Rev.  Henry  Homes,  Missionary,  1848. 

"  This  wine  (the  wine  made  by  Christ)  was  not  that 
fermented  liquor  which  passes  under  that  name.  All 
who  know  of  the  wines  then  used  will  understand  rather 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.     The  present  wines 
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of  Jerusalem  and  Lebanon,  as  we  tasted  them,  were 
commonly  boiled  and  sweet,  without  intoxicating  qtialities, 
such  as  we  here  get  in  liquors  called  wines.  The  boiling 
prevents  the  fermentation.  Those  were  esteemed  the 
best  wines  which  were  least  strong." 

Rev.  Dr.  yacobus.  Traveller^  1870. 

"  At  one  of  the  great  inns  on  the  road,  some  new  wine 
was  produced  on  the  table.  It  had  been  made  only  the 
day  before,  and  its  colour  was  exactly  that  of  cold  tea 
with  milk  and  sugar  in  it  {i.e.,  whitish),  whilst  its  taste 
was  very  luscious  and  sweet.  The  new  wine  is  some- 
times in  request,  but  especially  among  women." 

Magregor  {Rob  Roy),  1866. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  many  parts  of  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  are  among  the  most  thickly  peopled  and 
best  cultivated  districts  of  the  land.  This  is  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  I  have  travelled  most  The  food 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  principally  of  fruit,  milk, 
vegetables,  bread  made  of  flour  of  wheat,  and  Indian 
com.  Wheat  is  everywhere  cultivated,  and  the  bread 
made  of  it  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  all 
classes.  The  most  important  kinds  of  fruits  are  olives 
and  grapes.  Olives  are  eaten  either  raw  or  dressed  in 
various  ways ;  but  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  oil 
extracted  from  them.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  consists  of  vegetables 
cooked  in  this  oil,  eaten  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  bread.  This  oil  is  almost  the  only  substance 
burnt  for  light.  Olive  trees  are  abundantly  cultivated 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  fruit  of  the  vine  is 
the  only  other  kind  which  can  be  said  to  form  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  food  of  the  people.     Grapes  come 
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into  season  in  August,  and  continue  in  season  about 
four  months.  During  this  period  they  are  used  constantly, 
not  as  an  agreeable  dessert  to  stimulate  and  gratify  the 
appetite  after  it  has  been  satisfied  by  a  substantial  meal, 
but  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  meal  itself;  so  much  so, 
that  from  August  to  December,  bread  and  grapes  are 
substantially  the  food  of  the  people.  Very  thin  cakes  of 
bread  made  of  flour,  or  barley-meal  and  flour  mixed,  and 
eaten  with  plenty  of  grapes,  form  the  meals  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  I 
may  add,  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  eat  grapes  constantly 
to  satiety.  Here,  too,  as  in  Europe,  grapes  are  dried  in 
large  quantities,  to  preserve  them  as  raisins  ;  and  in  this 
form  also  they  supply  an  article  of  food  to  be  used  after 
the  grape  season.  By  pickling  and  beating,  a  substance 
called  dibs  is  made  out  of  the  grapes.  It  is  purified  by 
means  of  lime,  and  is  about  the  consistence  of  honey, 
and  resembles  it  in  appearance.  Bread  and  dibs  is  a 
very  common  meal  in  winter  and  spring.  There  are  two 
kinds,  one  made  from  grapes,  and  the  other  from  raisins. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  grape  season  the  regular 
price  of  the  most  plentiful  kind,  purple  grapes,  was  about 
one  farthing  per  pound,  or  fourpence  for  fourteen  pounds. 
This  is  the  kind  that  I  like  best  to  eat.  Another  very 
plentiful  kind,  the  green  grape,  cost  about  sixpence  per 
stone.  A  kind  of  very  large  red  grapes  sold  still  higher, 
but  they  were  not  common.  To  a  dense  population,  in 
a  dry  and  warm  climate,  the  fruit  of  the  vine  must  have 
been  invaluable."  Rev.  Smylie  Robson,  Missionary ^  1845. 

"  The  variety  of  grapes  is  very  great,  and  each  is  best 
adapted  to  a  special  use.  The  fruit  of  the  climbing 
vines  matures  later  than  any  other;  but  it  is  also  the 
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largest  and  the  skin  thicker,  it  keeps  the  longest,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  good  condition  as  late  as  the  month  of 
March.  The  largest  clusters  are  selected  for  keeping, 
and  hung  with  strings  from  the  ceiling  of  a  well-venti- 
lated room  which  is  sheltered  from  the  winter's  cold." 

"  The  process  of  curing  grapes,  or  converting  them 
into  raisins,  is  as  follows :  Long  strips  of  coarse  cloth 
or  matting  are  spread  upon  the  smooth  ground — the 
poor  use  the  uncovered  earth  or  rock — and  the  clusters, 
being  cut  from  the  vines,  and  dipped  in  very  strong  lye, 
and  laid  upon  the  cloth  to  dry  in  the  hot  sun,  which  re- 
quires several  days.  The  raisins  are  then  carefully 
separated  from  the  dry  stems,  and  packed  into  bags 
ready  for  use.  They  are,  however,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  dried  in  clusters.  This  fruit  is  not  simply  an 
article  of  luxury,  it  forms  an  important  part  of  the  diet 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  regularly  laid  up  with  other  pro- 
visions of  the  household.  A  man  often  makes  a  meal 
simply  of  bread  and  raisins.  Among  the  Hebrews  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  custom  to  strip  the  raisins 
from  the  stems,  but  to  dry  them  in  the  bunch,  as  is  now 
done  in  Malaga  in  Spain"  (i  Sam.  xxv.  18). 

'*  The  first  juice  which  is  drawn  off  from  the  grapes 
by  their  own  weight,  as  they  lie  in  the  press,  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  is  usually  mixed  with  fine  flour, 
boiled  down  to  a  thick  paste,  then  cut  into  cakes,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  sometimes  flavoured  with  rose- 
water  or  cinnamon.  Almonds  or  walnuts  are  also 
strung  and  dipped  in  the  hot  soft  paste,  exactly  as  candles 
are  made,  and  when  sufficiently  coated  over  they  are 
hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

"  But  the  grape  juice  is  almost  exclusively  employed, 
especially  by  the  Muslims,  who  are  forbidden  the  use 
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of  wine  by  the  Koran,  in  making  dibs,  as  the  Arabs  call 
it,  which  is  a  very  agreeable  syrup,  obtained  by  boiling 
down  the  grape  juice.  This  is  not  only  eaten  with  bread, 
but  enters  into  the  confection  of  a  great  variety  of  dishes, 
and  takes  the  place  of  sugar,  an  article  almost  unknown 
except  on  the  sea-board.  This  syrup  was  used  much 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  mixed  by  them  as  now,  with 
milk  and  other  articles  of  food.  In  Gen.  xliii.  ii,  and 
in  other  places,  the  word  debesh  does  not  indicate  the 
ordinary  bee  honey,  but  grape  syrup,  and  is  the  modern 
dibs.  It  is  probable  that  the  proper  rendering  of  the 
expression,  '  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  would 
be  a  land  flowing  with  Leben  and  dibs. 

"  The  ancients  sought  to  increase  the  strength  of  their 
potations  by  a  mixture  of  spices  with  their  wines,  and 
so  likewise  do  modern  Orientals.  But  to  our  country 
seems  unfortunately  to  belong  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  making  and  using  drugged  wines.,  if  that  may  be  called 
wine  which  often  possesses  not  a  particle  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape."  Van  Lennep,  Missionary,  Bible  Lands. 

The  testimonies  just  given  are  those  of  travellers  and 
missionaries  of  the  highest  character,  and  many  others 
might  be  added  were  it  necessary.  But  from  those  given 
it  must  be  quite  evident,  that  even  now,  the  juice  of  the 
grape  is  preserved  in  an  unfermented  state,  and  used  as 
a  beverage. 

However,  we  are  met  at  this  point  by  the  formal  testi- 
mony of  eleven  residents  and  missionaries  in  Syria,  as 
appended  to  Yayin.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  olden  times 
of  tournaments,  the  rival  knights  were  introduced  by 
herald  trumpet,  and  their  titles  and  warlike  deeds  pro- 
claimed.    So  here  the  author  of  Yayin  revives  this  old 
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heraldic  custom,  and  introducing  Jus  Syrian  champions 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  he  proclaims  aloud  their  lofty 
titles  and  deeds  of  prowess.  While  listening  to  their 
herald's  words,  our  minds  are  oppressed  with  reverence 
and  awe,  in  finding  ourselves  face  to  face  with  such 
mighty  spirits.  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  in  these 
latter  days  our  race  has  become  degenerate,  but  in  this 
heraldic  announcement  we  have  evidence,  that  this  is 
not  true,  for  in  no  time  past  could  eleven  such  men  be 
found  together.  In  her  palmy  days,  Greece  could  boast 
of  seven  wise  men,  but  we  have  eleven  wise  men,  the  least 
of  whom,  according  to  this  proclamation,  far  excels  the 
greatest  of  the  Grecian  sages.  No  oracle  of  the  past 
ever  spoke  with  more  authority,  for  their  statement  was 
*'  to  set  this  question  at  rest  for  ever."  They  unitedly 
declare : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  missionaries  and  residents  in 
Syria,  having  been  repeatedly  requested  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct statement  on  the  subject,  hereby  declare,  that  during 
the  whole  time  of  our  residence  and  travelling  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  an 
unfermented  wine,  nor  have  we  found  among  Jews, 
Cliristians,  or  Mahommedans,  any  traditions  of  such  a 
wine  having  ever  existed  in  the  country." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Eleven.  Nevertheless,  we 
feel  that  there  is  not  that  candour  about  their  statement 
that  we  would  expect  from  missionaries.  They  do  not 
say  that  they  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  unfermented 
grape  juice,  or  of  unfermented  grape  juice  being  used  as 
a  beverage,  but  that  they  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
unferfnenied  wine.  That  is,  they  hold  with  their  party, 
that  grape  Juice  is  not  wine  unless  fermented,  and  then 
they  gravely  tell  us  that  they  have  never  seen  or  heard 
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of  unfermented  wine.  When  making  enquiry  from  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mahommedans  on  the  subject,  we  would 
like  to  know  what  words  they  used  for  unfermented  wine. 
The  words  unfermented  wine  are  English,  they  could 
not  use  them,  then  what  terms  in  the  native  languages 
did  they  use  ?  This  point  is  of  the  first  importance, 
for  all  depends  on  it,  yet  on  this  point  they  give  us  no 
information.  Hence  their  statement  does  not  bear  upon 
the  point  at  issue,  and  is  therefore  of  less  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  these  Syrian  wit- 
nesses, the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  is  still  used  as 
a  beverage  In  the  East,  and  such  an  unfermented  wine 
is  even  fonnd  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Italy  there  is  an  unfermented  wine  called  vino  cotto  ;  and 
in  France  another  called  ?nuet. 

"  The  art  of  refining  wine  upon  the  lees  was  kno\vn 
to  the  Jews.  The  particular  process  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tised in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  is  described  in  Marite's 
Travels,  ch.  27,  28.  The  wine  is  put  immediately  from 
the  vat  into  large  vases  of  potter's  ware,  pointed  at  the 
bottom,  till  they  are  nearly  filled,  when  they  are  covered 
tight  and  buried.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  what  is  designed 
for  sale  is  drawn  into  wooden  casks.  The  dregs  in  the 
vases  are  put  into  wooden  casks  designed  to  receive 
wine,  with  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  dry  before  use.  Casks  thus  pre- 
pared are  very  valuable.  When  the  wine  a  year  old  is 
put  in,  the  dregs  rise,  and  make  it  appear  muddy,  but 
afterwards  they  subside,  and  carry  down  all  the  other 
feculences.  The  dregs  are  so  much  valued,  that  they 
are  not  sold  with  the  wine  in  the  vases,  unless  particu- 
larly mentioned."  Harris's  Diet.  Nat.  His.  Bib. 
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"  That  the  wines  of  the  ancients  differed  from  those 
most  in  repute  in  the  present  time  is  clear,  although  it  is 
very  probable,  that  in  Cyprus  and  the  East  there  are  wines 
at  this  day  closely  resembling  the  ancients,  the  most 
prized  of  which,  as  well  as  the  purest,  were  generally  of 
the  sweet  and  luscious  kind." 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  essential  properties  of  the  ancient 
wines  is  a  sealed  book  to  us  for  ever.^' 

"  The  modern  traveller  in  Greece  cannot  drink  a  small 
quantity  of  the  wine  there  without  water,  for  the  intense 
headache  it  excites,  owing  (not  to  alcohol,  but)  to  the 
infusion  of  resin,  pitch,  and  similar  ingredients.  Sub- 
stances of  the  like  nature  were  infused  even  in  the 
Augustan  age,  in  the  dry  as  well  as  in  other  wines.  Sea- 
water,  pitch,  resin,  pine  leaves,  cypress,  myrtle  berries, 
bitter  almonds,  tar,  spikenard,  myrrh,  and  other  things 
were  used.  These,  it  is  evident,  were  properly  mixed 
wines,  in  the  sense  mentioned  among  the  Jews  under  that 
title.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Augustus  could  not  drink 
his  pint  at  a  sitting,  even  when  mingled  with  honey." 

"  In  the  south  of  France  a  quantity  of  7vine  is  made 
called  muet,  for  which  the  grapes  are  trodden  and  pressed 
at  the  vintage,  and  the  wine  is  fined  immediately,  to 
prevent  fermentation." 

"  What  are  called  domestic  wines  in  France  are  those 
which  are  rarely  exported  from  the  neighbourhood,  where 
they  are  made  generally  for  home  consumption. 
Strangers  are  very  little  acquainted  with  these.  Such 
wines  are  a  preparation  of  the  grape  exceedingly  rich. 
By  the  term  is  not  to  be  understood  boiled  wines,  such 
as  is  used  for  sherbet,  nor  that  made  to  mingle  with 
sherry,  as  at  St.  Lucar  in  Spain,  first  undergoing  fer- 
mentation ;  but   only  concentrated   must  boiled  with   a 
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mixture  of  brandy,  and  sometimes  of  aromatic  seeds ; 
in  fact,  rich  syrups." 

"  Boiled  wines,  vins-cuits  (vino-cotto,  Italian),  them- 
selves are  of  ancient  date,  having,  it  is  supposed,  passed 
from  Asia  into  Greece.  They  are  common  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France."  Redding s  History  of  Wines. 

"When  in  the  south  of  Italy  last  Christmas  (1844), 
I  enquired  particularly  about  the  wines  in  common  use, 
and  found  that  those  esteemed  the  best  were  sweet  and 
unintoxicating.  The  boiled  juice  of  the  grape  is  in 
common  use  in  Sicily.  The  Calabrians  keep  their 
intoxicating  and  unintoxicating  W\ne^  in  separate  apart- 
ments. The  bottles  are  generally  marked.  From 
enquiries  I  found  that  unfertnented  wine  was  esteemed 
the  most.  It  was  drunk  mixed  with  water.  Great  pains 
were  taken  in  the  vintage  season  to  have  a  great  stock 
of  this  laid  up.  The  grape  juice  vfSiS  filtered iv^o  or  three 
times,  and  then  bottled,  and  some  put  in  casks  and 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  kept  under  water." 

Captain  Treat,  Traveller,  1845. 

"  Not  long  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  ex- 
tensive wine-grower  on  the  Moselle.  '  Have  you  any 
unfermented  wine-juice  of  the  grape  ?'  said  I.  '  Tons,' 
said  he.  '  How  old  ? '  *  Some  of  it  fully  ten  years.'  And 
then  he  went  on  to  explain  two  modes  of  preserving  it ; 
one  by  the  boiling  process,  and  the  other  by  the  sulphur 
cure."  Professor  Miller,  Nephalist?i. 

"  Sulphurization,  or  the  application  of  the  vapour  of 
sulphur  to  the  wine,  is  that  process  which  directly  attacks 
that  pernicious  fermenting  principle,  in  the  very  bowels 
of  the  wine  itself  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed), 
and   destroys  its  power  of  mischief.     This  sulphurous 
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acid  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is  able  to  prei^ent  the  vinous 
fermentation  in  the  must,  and  even  to  hinder  the  wine 
from  passing,  in  any  case,  of  its  own  accord,  into  the 
acetous  fermentation,  notwithstanding  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere." 

"  When  the  white  grapes  are  pressed  for  making  white 
wine,  I  put  into  a  small  cask,  or  evert  into  covered 
jars,  that  quantity  of  must  which  I  think  necessary 
for  my  occasions,  calculating  that,  at  the  most,  three 
great  pounds  of  must,  will  give  me  at  least  a  small 
pound  of  excellent  syrup.  For  all  this  quantity  of 
must,  I  take  one  per  cent  of  oil  of  vitriol,  (sulphuric 
acid),  such  as  is  manufactured  at  Milan  ;  mix  the  oil 
of  vitriol  very  thoroughly  with  the  wine,  by  shaking  it 
when  in  the  cask,  and  stirring  it  if  in  jars.  When 
I  have  occasion  to  use  it,  I  put  a  small  quantity 
of  the  must  in  a  brass  saucepan,  or  some  other  vessel 
Before  I  set  it  on  the  fire,  I  put  in,  by  degrees,  some 
powdered  marble  (carbonate  of  lime).  The  powdered 
marble  is  put  in  by  degrees  until  the  liquor  begins  to 
effervesce.  The  whole  is  then  well  stirred  and  mixed  with 
an  egg-whisk.  Immediately  the  liquor  appears  to  boil, 
without  the  application  of  fire.  This  shows  that  the 
natural  acid  of  the  must,  and  the  vitriolic  acid  before 
used  in  preparing  the  must  itself,  are  being  disengaged 
from  it ;  and  from  greater  affinity  are  beginning  to  com- 
bine with  the  lime,  which  is  the  base  of  the  calcareous 
powder.  When  this  apparent  boiling  has  ceased,  the 
liquor  is  left  undisturbed  for  a  short  time ;  and  that 
which  before  was  slightly  acid,  becomes  suddenly  as  it 
were,  pure  sugar  and  water.  When  the  earthy  salts  have 
sunk  to  the  bottom,  the  liquor  is  poured  off,  and  set  on 
the  fire  in  another  brass  saucepan  or  other  vessel,  and 
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the  larger  the  mouth  and  the  greater  the  surface  the 
liquid  presents  to  the  air,  the  better  and  more  useful  it 
is  to  evaporate  the  wine.  Being  put  on  the  fire,  the 
action  of  the  small  quantity  of  acid  which  remains  in 
the  wine  is  rendered  again  visible,  on  account  of  the 
high  degree  of  temperature,  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Then 
while  the  liquor  is  very  hot,  pour  in  by  degrees,  some 
more  powdered  marble,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  bubble. 
It  is  better  to  pour  in  a  large  rather  than  a  small  quantity  ! 
as  when  there  is  too  much,  it  sinks  undissolved  to  the 
bottom,  without  injuring  the  wine ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  every  portion  of  acid,  however  small,  which  may 
remain  in  the  syrup,  changes  its  flavour  a  little,  and 
subtracts  slightly  from  the  sugary  taste  of  the  syrup 
itself.  When,  by  boiling,  the  liquor  has  been  diminished 
by  about  a  third  part,  take  it  off  the  fire ;  let  it  remain 
still  for  some  time,  then  strain  it  through  a  flannel  or 
coarse  woollen  cloth.  Having  finished  this,  we  proceed 
to  the  clarification,  with  white  of  egg  beaten  up,  and  to 
the  boiling  it  down  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency 
of  a  syrup,  all  which  is  easily  learned  by  everyone.  This 
very  day — the  15th  of  Febrbary,  18 12 — I  have  been 
making  my  last  syrup ;  and  I  have  found,  as  I  did  in 
former  years,  the  sugary  substance  still  unchanged, 
although  the  must  had  remained  iji  large  covered  jars,  and 
not  in  small  barrels  closely  bunged  up.  From  a  portion 
set  aside,  I  shall  extract  the  syrup  next  July.  This 
syrup  serves  my  family  for  every  domestic  purpose,  except 
those  which  require  powdered  sugar." 

Count  Da7idolo.  Milan,  181 2.  Leei  Works. 

"  When  the  Hon.  O.  Elsworth,  the  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  on  his  way  to 
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France,  as  ambassador,  accompanied  by  Judge  Swift  as 
secretary  (1808),  they  were  shipwrecked  upon  the  coast 
of  Spain,  On  their  way  to  Paris,  among  the  mountains 
of  Spain,  a  7vine  was  strongly  urged  upon  them  which 
would  not  intoxicate.  Judge  Swift  first  made  the  experi- 
ment upon  himself,  and  found  it  did  not  produce  any 
tendency  of  the  kind.  The  Chief  Justice  and  he  used 
to  drink  a  bottle  at  dinner,  and  a  small  bottle  at  night. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  precious  balm  to  the  ambassador, 
who  had  been  fearfully  exhausted  by  continued  sea- 
sickness. Judge  Swift  assured  me  that  he  never  before 
or  since,  tasted  of  anything  that  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  delicacy  and  exquisite  flavour  and  refreshing 
effect  of  this  wine,  when  taken  with  due  preparation  of 
cooling  and  mixing  with  tvater.  He  expressed  his  con- 
fident belief  that  a  gallon  of  it  drunk  at  a  time,  if  a  man 
could  swallow  down  so  much,  would  not  affect  his  head 
in  the  slightest  degree."  Professor  Moses  Stuart. 

"  There  are  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  but  two  generic 
words  to  designate  such  drinks  as  may  be  of  an  intoxi- 
cating nature  when  fermented,  and  which  are  not  so 
before  fermentation.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the 
word  yayin  in  its  broadest  meaning,  designates  grape 
juice,  or  the  liquid  which  the  fruit  of  the  vine  yields. 
This  may  be  new  or  old,  sweet  or  sour,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  intoxicating  or  unintoxicating.  The  simple 
idea  oi  grape  juice  or  vine-liquor  is  the  basis  and  essence 
of  the  word,  in  whatever  connection  it  may  stand.  The 
specific  sense  which  we  must  often  assign  to  the  word, 
arises,  not  from  the  word  itself,  but  from  the  connection 
in  which  it  stands." 

"  The  second  is  of  like  tenor,  but  applies  wholly  to 
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a  different  liquor.  The  Hebrew  name  \^  shechar  v\\v\c^ 
is  usually  translated  strong' drink  in  the  Old  Testament, 
The  mere  English  reader,  .of  course,  invariably  gets  from 
this  translation  a  Wrong  idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
original  Hebrew.  He  attaches  to  it  the  idea  which  the 
English  phra§e.now  conveys  among  us,  viz.,  that  of  a 
strong  intoxicating  drink,  like  our  distilled  liquors.  As 
to  distillation,  by  which  alcoholic  liquors  are  now 
principally  obtained,  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  indeed  to  all  the  world  in  ancient  times. 
The  true  original  idea  of  shechar  is  a  liquor  obtained 
from  dates  or  other  fruits,  grapes  excepted,  or  barley, 
millet,  &c,  which  were  dried  or  scorched,  and  a  decoction 
of  them  was  mixed  with  honey,  aromatics,  &c." 

"Both  words  are  generic.  The  first  means  vinous 
liquor  of  any  kind  and  every  kind ;  the  second  means 
a  corresponding  liquor  from  dates  and  other  fruits,  or 
from  grains.  Both  of  the  liquors  have  in  them  the 
saccharine  principle  ;  and  therefore  they  may  become 
alcoholic.  But  both  may  be  kept  and  used  in  an 
unfermented  state ;  when  of  course  any  quantity  that 
a  man  could  drink  of  them  would  not  intoxicate  him  in 
any  perceptible  degree.  The  two  words  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  define  are  the  only  two  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  generic  as  regards  this  question." 

"  My  final  conclusion  is  this,  viz.,  that  whenever  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  wine  as  a  comfort,  or  a  blessing,  or 
a  libation  to  God,  and  rank  it  with  such  articles  as  com 
and  oil,  they  mean — they  can  mean — only  such  wine 
as  contains  no  alcohol  that  could  have  a  mischievous 
tendency;  that  wherein  they  denounce  it,  prohibit  it, 
and  connect  it  with  drunkenness  and  revelling,  they  can 
only  mean  alcoholic  wine." 
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"  If  I  take  the  position  that  God's  word  arid  works 
entirely  harmonize,  I  must  take  the  position  that  the  case 
before  us  is  as  I  have  represented  it  to.be.  Facts  show 
that  the  ancients  not  only  preserved'  wine  unfermented, 
but  regarded  it  as  of  a  higher  flavour  and  finer  quality 
than  fermented  wine.  On  the  other  liand  facts  show, 
that  any  considerable  quantity  of  fermented  wine  did, 
and  would  produce  inebriation  ;  and  also  a  tendency 
towards  it,  or  a  disturbance  of  the  fine  tissues  of  the 
physical  system,  was  and  would  be  produced  by  even  a 
small  quantity  of  it ;  full  surely  if  often  drunk.  While 
facts  show  that  unfermented  wine  was,  and  might  be, 
drunk  at  pleasure  without  any  inebriation  whatever." 

"  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  in  taking  the  position, 
that  the  good  and  innocent  wine  is  meant  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  commended  and  allowed ;  or  that  the  alco- 
holic or  intoxicating  wine  is  meant  in  all  cases  of 
prohibition  and  denunciation." 

"  I  cannot  refuse  to  take  this  position  without  virtually 
impeaching  the  Scriptures  of  contradiction  or  incon- 
sistency. I  cannot  admit  that  God  has  given  liberty  to 
persons  in  health  to  drink  alcoholic  wine  without 
admitting  that  His  word  and  His  works  are  at  variance. 
The  law  against  such  drinking,  which  He  has  enstamped 
on  our  nature,  stands  out  prominently — read  and 
assented  to  by  all  sober  and  thinking  men — is  His  word 
now  at  variance  with  this  ?  Without  reserve  I  am  pre- 
pared to  answer  in  the  negative."  Professor  Moses  Stuart. 

Such  is  our  position.  We  have  proved  to  demon- 
stration, by  the  testimony  of  numerous  credible  witnesses, 
that  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  there  have  been 
unfermented  wines,  and  that  even  now  there  are  such 
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unintoxicating  beverages  in  wine-growing  countries.  The 
above  extracts  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Stuart  fully 
convey  our  views  and  put  the  matter  in  a  clear  light. 
We  know  from  sad  experience  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
the  mind,  the  moral  character,  and  the  social  interest 
of  men ;  and  science,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
tells  us,  that  it  can  neither  build  up  nor  warm  the  human 
body ;  on  the  contrary,  it  acts  as  a  poison,  and  leads  to 
direct  disorganigation  of  its  vital  structures.  Would 
the  Scriptures  sanction  the  use  of  a  thing  by  man,  which 
directly  tended  to  injure  him  mentally,  morally,  physically, 
socially,  and  eternally  ?  Is  not  the  very  supposition  an 
insult  to  God  and  to  His  Word  ? 

Those  who  hold  that  the  Bible  gives  its  sanction  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  array  the  Bible  and 
science  against  each  other,  and  thus  strike  at  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  word  of  God.  To  do  this  is  to  incur  a 
fearful  responsibility,  and  they  should  well  consider  the 
consequences :  for  if  we  so  interpret  the  Scriptures  as 
to  place  them  in  opposition  to  scientific  fact,  and  human 
experience,  we  can  hardly  claim  to  be  considered  the 
friends  of  either  God  or  man. 

In  closing  this  argument,  we  appeal  for  a  candid 
hearing,  to  men  of  intelligence,  and  of  honest  purpose, 
who  do  not  allow  their  tastes  or  appetites  to  interfere 
with  their  search  after  truth.  Whatever  men  may  think 
of  what  we  have  written,  we  hope  God  will  give  His 
approval,  and  accept  of  our  effort  as  something  done 
to  Him. 


LONDON  :   S.    W.    PARTRIDGE   &   CO.,    9,    VATERNOSTER   ROW. 
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